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furs is a revised’ etljtion' of book wikich has alr'&^ 

1 ecn received with oonsi^lerable favour at home and ^broa^ 
It has been j^printed in various forms in An^'rica ; transla-^- 
tions have appeared ^ Dutch and French, and others ar^ 
about to appear in German and Danish. The book has,, 
doubtless, proved attractive to readers in different countries 
by reason of the variety of anecdotal illustrations of iifeji^nd- 
character which it conlains, and the* interest which all more^ 

- or less feel in die labours, the trial^ tlie struggles^ and 
^cliiev^ents of others. No one can be better ^^are 
die .T^ithor, of its fragmentary character, ansing from *|he 

t4 • 

m^Miier in w:hich it was’ for^e most part originaily com*-* 
j>0'‘'cd,-^lvaving been put tig^tlier principally from JottingSsi 
made during many years, — -intended as reading^ for youngs 
n\eja^ anc}'^ vvithout any view to piffdication. The appearance 
K)f this editidn has furnished ♦an opportunity for ])runing the 
olume of some superfluous matter, and introducinc: various 
Uev' illusVrations’, which will probably be foidkl o?,gen€raJ 
interest. 

M on(?|rcspect the title of tiA(byok, which it is now too 
i 02 to 'alter, has proved unfortun!ile,. as^it has led sonje, 
who have judged iFmerely^by the-t.titfe, to s«»pcse tlf^t 

coijj^ts^,/)f a (?iilog}» of selfishness : the verj" epposit^of 
*'f/^at it really is, — or at least of what Ihe author inteiider} 
\i to be. AJijJfbiigh its cliief objeci; xinquestioraWy 
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stimulafc yoiitJ^pS to Apply tfiemselves diliger 
pursuits, — sparing: neither labour, pains, no]» 1 
pr^jg^uting t8|r^4„ — ^and. tc^rely upon their own effort^ in life, 
rather than dep|!^l u]3on the hel^ or patronage of others^ 
it will also l?e frond, from the exafciplls given 
and scientific men, artists, ihvpntors, educators, phi 
* tlwpists, missionaries, and marJ^rs, ^at*the duty of helidn 
■A^^ne’s |elf in the high^ist sense involves .the helping of one's 
neighbours. . 

^ It has also been objected to the l^ooh that too mu- h 
rfbtice^s taken in it of men who have succeeded in 
helping themselves, and too little gf the multitude of 
wh^ ha^e failecj. ‘‘ Why should not Failure/' it lias bet 
asked, have its Plutafch as well as Success ? There i 
f indeed, na reason why Failure should not h&ve its Plutarr.,. 
'gjjept 'tl^ a record of mere failure woukl probably l)t fout • 
excessively depressing as well as uninstructiverciul' ^ It 
^howevep show;n in the following pages that Failuic is tl 
^best discipline of the true^^^ker, by stjpnulatipgi him . 
«renew*ed efforts, evoking hfs best powers; and carrjmg h. 
onward in self-culture, self%Dntrol, and growth in\noAvk3o^ 
and wisdom. View^ed* in thiap light, Failiu'e, 

Pcfscverance, is ahvays full of interest and instruction, a 
‘ tins we have ttideavoured to illustrate by many exaifiides. 

As for^Failure j‘^',mlthough it n^y be ^ell to find c n. 
solutions for it at the clfse^ life, there is reason|to d#ub, 
wdijther it is an object ^at ought to be set before youth|at 
tlfe beginjikig of if.* ^ndeed^“how to do it” is of a] 
tliifgs the easiest learnt; it needst i^fithift: teacljingi ^fTonjj 
I sel^denial, industry,* patience, perseverance, nor judgm^ia 
.BSSidCiii rcatlers do ribt care to know q^lsijj^^the. geuciuj 
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lost his battles, the engineer whose engines t)4ew tip, 

' the architect who designee! only deformitiej^ the painter Vho 
r never got I'eyond daubs, the jsehemer -wfio did n»rtnvent 
his machine, the merchant who **coul(f ^ot keep out of the 
,,,Q^etfe. It is"'tru’e, the best of men'may fail,'m the best 
of causes. But even tfai&p best of men did not try to fail, 
or regard their* failure as meritorious^ on the contrary, 
they tried to succeed, and looked yj[)on failure as nfisfortune. 
Failure in any good cause’ is, however, honourable, whilst 

** ' , I 

, success in any bc^l eause is merely infamous. At the ^ttie ' 
time success in the good cause is unquestionably betUr 
tkin failure. But it is not the result in any casg that is to 
< be regarded so much as the aim and the (^or*. the pAience, 
.the courage, and the endeavour with ^vhicli desirable ai^ 
-worthy objects are pursued ; — ^ “ 

• ** ’Tis^iot in mortals to command success ; '* 

^ ^^’t‘ will do more — deserve it,” 

The ol)jj:ct the book..bricfly is, to rh-inciilbateV these 
..‘ohl-fathipned^ wholesome ^Pbssons — ^which perhaps ca|p 

"ihpt too often urged, — that^ youth must work in order, 
— that nothing creditable can be * accomplished ' 
flthout ^rjjdication and diligence, — that iJie student «iust 
AOt be daunted by difficulties, but conquer them by patience 
..md peiScverante, — and tlj^it;, above all, he must^sdbk clevti- 
.Icon of aJiarac^er, without which^apacity is worMesl? and 
w^irldly^uccess is naught. It ilie author has not succeeded 
ij| illustrating these lessons, he can pnly say that he 
i failed in his object. • ^ \ ^ 

'• A^pen^ Jhe nctV* pas\a!|;es introduced in the presml edition, 
•vmay be mentioned the following : — ^Illustrious Foieigners of 
Tiumble orip/.^p. lo-i?), JFrench Generals aivi Marshal^ 
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risen fram the ranks^ (14), Dc Tocqueville and Mutfial 
(24) •William Le^ M^A., a " ':he'Stocking-loom (42), John^ 
Heath^i^t, ^and the . l^^bbin-net machin^ (47). Jac- 

quard and his Loom^^s), 'V^ucanson (^), Joshua Heilmann 
and the Combing-machine (62), Bernard iPalissy and hi^s 
struggles (69), Bottgher, discoverer qjf Hard Porcelain (80), 
Count de Buffon ai Student^(io4)*^ Cuvier *(128), AmbiOse 
Par^ (i3f)» Claude Lon^ine (160), Jacques* Callot (162), 
Benvenuto CelUhi (164), Nich»las* Poussin (168), Ary 
':S 4 ^ejifer (171), the Stmtts of Bclper Kran as Xavier 

(238), Napoleon as a man of business (276), Intrepidity of 
Deal Boatmen (400), besides numerous other passages which 
it is unnecessary t« si)ecify. • 
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The origin of this book iftay be brief!)' tolcf. 

Some,fift«jn tyefirs since, the author was requested to 
deliver an address before the members of some exening 
cLasses, w'liich had been formed in a northerji town for 
mutual improvement, under the following* circumstance^ — 
Two or three young men of the humblest rank resoltied * 
to meet in*the winter evenings, for the pu^>osc im-u 
'])foV*ing IhemseWes by exchanging knowledge wiy^ ' 

other. Their firs, meetings were held in the room’ of a 
cottage in. whic^j one of the members live’d ; anS, as others ^ 
shortly •join^'cUUiem, tlie plact;>-soon became inconvenien^y * 
filled.^ AMien summer set in,^ they adjourned to the c\J 
,%hgc ^>r(len outside ; and llie* classes were then hefd in the- 
^pen a!r, round a little *boardcd hut ysed as a garden- 
house, ^n which those who officiated as teachers set the 
sums, and gave forth dy: Wessons of the evciyn^. When 
the weather was fina^ tne youths^ight be seen, fIntiFla late ' 
h%ur, It^nging round the door of the hut like a cluster of 
^Dees ; but sometimes a sudden sC^o\>ie^ ^f rain would ^ash 
the sums from their slate^^nd di.?^erse them for thebe ven- • 
ing i;iffsaji,sfied. * ' • t ^ ^ 

Winter, -with its cold nights, yas drawing near, apd 
what .were* shelter ? -Tiheir nim^bers- Jiad by ^ 
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this time so increased, that no room of an ordinary cotta^ ^ 

could* a<?commodaf e them. Though they were for the most 

part yois^ man earning comparatively^small weekly wages, 

they resolved to incAf'the tek of hiring a room; and, on 

making inquiry, they found a large dingy apartment to 1^,^; 

which had been used as a temporary Cholera Hospital. No 

..tenant could be found for the place, which Vas avoided as 

if a plagu£ still clung to 'it. But the mutual improvement 

youths, nothing daunted, hired the cholera room at so 

mucl\ a week, lit it up, placed a few I5ei^he« an^ a deal 

table in it, ‘and began their winter classes. The place soon 

presented busy and cheerful appearance in the evenings. 

The teaching may* have been, a’fe no doubt it was, of a very 

pi^e and imperfect #sort ; but it was done ^\’ith a will. 

JThosj 'who •knew a little taught those who kifew less — inv 

pro^^ themselves while they improved the others; and, ^ 

at all events, setting before them a good working example. 

^ iTius thefe yoifths — and there were al^o grown men 

al^ongst them — ^jorocceded teach themiiplves and ^ each 

5 ^^er, reading .and writing, arithmetic and geography; and 

• even ntathematics, chemistiy, and some of the' jjodcvtr: 

languages. ^ • 

. About a hundred young men had thus come together, 

t * 

when, growing ambitious, they desired to’ have lectures 
delivered SO .them ; and fign it was tl¥it the^author became 
acquainted with their proceedings. A party of thciy waitfid 
on thim, for the ppij)pse^ of inviting him to deliver an intro- 
ductory address, or, a» they e'Jipressed *it, “ to talk to them 
bit ;” prefacing the request by i 'modest stajjeme^t of 
what they had done and what they were doing.. He could 
4 not to toucl^eJ by the admiraW? s.eSi^ejlping. spirit* 
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which lliey had displayed ; and, though entertaifiing but 
slight faith in popular lecturing, he felt® that a feV words 
of encouragement, honestly • and sincerely •utteitli, might 
not be without some good effect. j?t!d in this spirit he acl- 
(^•ess* d them on more than one occasion, citmg examples 

of what other men had done, as illustrations of ^vhat each 

• • 

might, in a greater or less. degree, tio for himself; ands. 
])ointing out that their happii^s and well-b(flng as ^ 
dividuals in after life, nnust necessarily depend mainly 
u])on thernserfve^ — lipon their own diligent sclf-cultur«, self- 
discii)line, and self-control—and, above all, on that honest 
and upright performance of individual duty, v^hich is the 
glory of manly character. * ^ ^ 

I'here was nothing in the slightest degree new or #ri- . 
ginal in this counsel, which w<is as old as'flie Prgverbs- 
* oT ‘Solomon, and possibly quite as familiar. 'old- 
fashioned tliough the advice may have been, it was web , 
corned, 'fbt; ^^oiitlis ;went forward in their course ; worked"^ 
on witji enet^q^ resoIuti'*^a ; and, reachjng manho(>8, , 
they went forth ir^arious directions into the world, 

them now occupy j)Ositions of trust and usefulness,* 
•icveral 'years after the inciflents referred to, the subject was 
unexpectedly recalled to the autlior's recollection by an 
evening visit ' from a jpupg man — apparentl}; fresh from 
the woik of^i foui»dry — who ^s^lained that h? wSs now ‘ 
ail cmt^loyer of labour and a thriving man ; and he ivas 
pleased to remember with gratitude# llie words spokeft in 
all honesty to hiift and jb his f(?How-pupils years before, ^ 

and even to attribufe*som6 measure, of his success in lifa^ 

• • • • 

to the endeavours which he hacf^iade to work up to -their 
spirit, ■ 
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The alithor’s personal interest having in this way been • 
attracted* to the subject of Self-Help, he was accustomed 
to add ttf the® memoranda from which he had addressed 
these young men<| al!3 to fiote down occasionally in his 
leisure evening moments, after the hours of business, thj§‘ 
results of such reading, observation^ and •experience of life, 
/-as he conceived to bear upon it. One, of the most promi- 
nent illustrations ^cited inVds earlier addresses, was that of 
George Stephenson, the engineer ;* and the original interest 
of the subject, as well as the special llTcilctie!? and opjior- 
tunities which the author possessed for illustrating Mr. 
Stephcnson’.s life and career, induced him to prosecute it 
at his leisure, ancl eventually to publish his biography. 

. 71i 2 present volume* is witten in a similar spirit, as it 
•has been shnilar in its origin. The illustrafive sketches 
' of chs^acter introduced, are, howe^’e^, -necessarily less 
elaborately treated — being busts rather than full-length 
portraits, ancl, in manv of the ^ses, only some striking 
, feature has been noted ; thcr^ives of inch visual s, ai»* indeed 
nations, oftei^ concentrating their lustre a'ld intcrejit in a 
few i)assages. Such as the book is, the author \\ 6 \\ Icanet 
it in the hands of the reader; in the hopes that the’ lessons 
of industry, perseverance, and self-culture, which^ it con- 
tains, will ,bc found useful and^ instructive, as well as 
generfflly interesting. 

^London^ SeJ^tetnhcj^ 
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SELF-HELP, &C. 



CHAPTER I. 
Self-Help— National and Individual. 


** The worth oLt State, in the lung run, the worth of the indkiclaals co»pog|^'' 
it,’*--”J. iS. Mill, 0 • 

We put too much faith in syittcms, and look too little to men.**— jB. Disrtulu 



I EAVEN *helps those who help thrtnsflves 
a^well-tricfl maxim, embodying in a smWr 
compass the results of vast human experience. 
The spirit of sdf-help is the root of all genuine . 
growth in the individual; and, exhibited in*, 
the lives of man^; it constitutes the true source of national 
vigour and strength. Help from without is often enfeeblmg 
in its* effects, but help/rgm within invariably^vig^j^; 
Whatever is ^otie men or^tflasses, to a cerUSiFextoft 
Ijikes away the stimulus and necessity of doing for them- 
selves > and where men are subjected to over-guidance ^and, 
over-government, t^ inevij^le tendency is to**render them 
comparatively helpless. « ^ - 

Kvim^the besf institutions can give»a man no activ^help.’ 
PeJhaoL the «ost • they can do js, to' leave to* 

»atid. improve his indi^dual conJffoji* - Biit' 



Govemmetet and the 

• 111 |,Ji,ir(r;r-.'l A U; l. . ^ II 

in tifiies men have be^n prone to j^t 

happiness and wellbeing were to be . By means 

institutions rather t^n by thei^ con(|^ct ^i^ence tUs 
value of legislation^a&an agent ia hu'man advancement hhS 
usually been much'^r-^-estimated To constitute the millionth 
part of a Legislature, by voting for one or. two men once in 
thr^ or five years, however conscientiously this duty may 
be performed, can exercise but little active influence upon 
any man’s *life aq/l character. Moreover, it is every day 
becoming more clearly understood, %hat the function of 
Government is negative and restrictive, mther than ^positive 
and active^ being resolvable principally into protection — 
protection of life, liberty, and property. Laws, wisely 
: administered, will secure men in-the enjoyment of the fruits 
;^of their labour, whether of mind or body, at a comparatively 
? atato personal sacrifidb; but no laws, however stringent, can 
' make^the idle industrious, ^he thriftless proviSent, or die ! 
dninke^ sober. Such reforms can only be effected by means; 
of individual action, economy, and self-denial by better 
» hSbits, rathbr than by greater rights. * 

•riThe Government of a nation its?lf is usuijTly found tj be 
► but the reflex of the individuals composing it. The ftovern* 
ment that is ahead of the pebpie will inevitably Bb* difigged* 
down to their level, as the Goverjment that is behind theftiTj 
, .will imthe long run be dragged up. In the order of nature, 
the collective character of a nation will as jghrely^find^ its 
befitting nr^ults in its law and government, as water finds 
its owiFligi^eL The noble people will ’b^ nobly^led,,and the 
ignorant and corrupt ignobly. Indeed all experience $erv^ 
to ijfove that the worth and strength of a State depend far 
, less upon the form ofnts institutions thai^upon the dhstractet 
• of its*men. For the ^j^tion is onl;jr an a^^^regate of 

conditions, and* civilization itsel}* is rat a quostiib|^ « 
p3S(gial improvement of the men, worng^^nd 
wboflMNiety^is composed. 



CttJ^IPr I, 


National Progress. 


l^ational progress is the sum of individual indti^ 
and uprightness, as national decay is of^ndividt^V ^ 
selfishnessStnd vice. What* we are accustoth^,^.,^ 

^eaf social evils, will, for Sie fUost pa^be found to be 
the outgrowth of man’s own pervertetJTlife j and though 
may endeavour to cut Ihem down and extirpate them tSp 
means of l.aw, they wll only sprin|; up again with !r^ 
luxuriance in sothe other form, tmlcss^the c^ditions of 
personal life and character are^ radically improved. If this 
view be correct, then it follows highest patriotism 

and philanthrojJy consist, not sri alteripg^:!^ 

modifying institutions, as in hel|%jj^||fd. ;tqj 
elevate and improve themselv dii i M||g gs own 
pendent individual action.* " • 


It may be of comparatively little consequence how a igian 
is go>'emed» from without, whilst eveiytbing c^ppends up<Si 
]jiow he governs himself from within. The greatest Save is 
not he who is ruled by a despot, great though tha^ evil be, 


but he who is the thrall of his own moral ignorance, selfish- 
ness, and viG«k Natipi^ who are thus enslaved at heart 
carnio^be freedfby any mere changes of masters or of inild- 
.LUlions; jind so long as the, fatal delusion prevails, that 
^aiborty solely depends upon ^d consists in government, SjE^ 
r long will such changes, no mattef at what cost they may W. 
ejected, have as little practical and lasting result ^is 
shiftily of the figures in a phantaspis^oxia. •Hie solid fou^-- 
dations of liberty must restnipon mdividualcharafter ; whldh 
is also die ontysure^uarantee fdr social security an?1Sationa} 
.progress. John Stuart Mill truly observes that “ eveii 
despotism does not produce its worst ejfects so long asiiitSf' 
viduality exists under it ; af>fl whaf^ef crushes* individiwdi^' 
‘^5de^tism, bl whaj^ver*iiame it ,06 called.” 

Wld fellaciems to human progress ^ate constantfyj^ing 
* Sorn^^l for Csesars, pthers ft>r Narion^j^f^ and 
^ ^“%rs for t^fef'Parliament We tftelp 


Ccesarisnt — hui^pendencc. Cha ?..1 


iito) they are found, happy the people who recognise 
foltew them.*'^ This doctrine shortly means, everythtog 
! flie people, Nothing by thenr, — a doctrine whiGi, if taken 
a guide, must, by (^stropitg the free conscience of a com- 
^ unity, speedily pplpare the way for any fonm of despotism^ 
ICsBsarism is human idolatrydn its worst form — a worship of 
mere power, as degraSiigln its effects as the worship of mere 
wealth wouJ.d be. A far healthier doctrine "to inculcate among 
the nations would 4)e that ofiSelf-Help ; and so soon as it is 
thoroughly understOGi4|{it4 earned into action, Caesarism will 
be no The two '^ptiiM:iple.s are difedly Antagonistic ; 

and Victor Hugo^ of the Pen and the Sword alike 
> appKt^^^m, cela.” 

! The ptower of NroSliSies and' Arts of Parliament is also 

y revalent superstition. What William Dargan, one of 
md’s tru^t patriots, said at the closing of th<i first Dublin 
^^ndusfrial Exhibition, may well be quoted now. “ To teU 
the he said, “ I never heard the word independence 
n^ntiteed that my own country and my own fellow totvps- 


not occur to my mind. ^ have heiv/l a great deal 
*lffl5out the independence that we were to get frpm thi^s, tfiat, 

' and the otlier place, and of thjC great expectations we were to^ 
have from persons from other countries coming amon^t us.^ 
Whilst I value as much As anyjnan the great advantages 
that rfust result to us from that intercourse, I have always 
b^n deeply impressed with the feeling that our in<ljisti:ial 
independefi[«e is dependent upon ourselves. 1 believe that 
with simpe industry and careful exactness in the utilization 


, of our energies, we never had a fairer chance nor a brighter 
prospect than the piespnt. We have made a step, Itut per- 
‘tteverance is the great^age'nt of Swccess ; and|if we but go on 
• zealously, I believe in itfy conscience tjji|t in jfchort peripd f 
‘ sh^*jmve at a position of ecjual comfort, of fcualhaippinft,^ 

' independence, with tliat of peop^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ t NapoleoaHI., ‘Life of ^ 


Chap: I, 


Life.'' d soldieri battUl' 


■-S: 


* All nations have been made what they are by tfcj tbinkihg 
and the working of many generations o# men. Patient and 
perseveriiij^ labourers in aU ranks and ccftiditions of life, 
cultivators of the soil and explorers of, the mine, inventors, 
and discoverers, manufacturers, medSi*tnics* and artisans, 
^)Oets, philosopli^rs, and ]X)liticians, all J^ve contributed 
towards the grand *result, one gen%ra||^^ building upon 
another s labours, and carrying them forward to^still hij^er 
stages. This const^int succtession of ncble workers — tte' 
artisans of civilisation — has serv ed to create order out of chaos 


in industry, ^citfnct, and art ; and the living racejias^us, in 
the course of nature, become the inheritor of the rich estate 
provided by the skill and industry of our forefathers, which 
is placed in our hands to^cultivate, and •to hand (k>wn, not 
only unimpaired but improved, to our successors. ^ 
The spirit of self-help, as exhibited m the energetic action < 
\ of individuals, has in all times been a marked feature*in tlie’^ 
\ English character, and furnishes the true measur% of ouy. 

' power as a nation. Rising above the heads of the mass, 
there were alj^ys to be found a series of individuals, .dis- . 
tingjiished bey#)nd others, who commanded the public*' 
homage. But ou% progress has also been owing to ntulti- 
’tudesf of smaller and less known men. Though only the.j 

• ^nerals’ names may be remembered in the history of anyj 
great campaign, it has been in a great i"fteasure throu*gh the ? 
individual valour and heroism of the privates ^that victories 
have Seen won. And life, loo, is “ a soldiers* battle,** — ^men 
in the i^nks having«iri all timesr^een amongst the greatest 
qf w^orkers. Many are the lives of men unwritten, whidh 
have nevertheless as powerfully inflnei\ped civilisation 
progress as th^ njore forWnate Grelt whose* nam|^ 
recorded in bifcaph]^. •Even thc'^humblest person^ wha 
set!>befiire his felows an example of industry, sobrie|^, and * 

, unrfght hone^^^of purpose in life, has a present as ivell as a? 

• futvvse mfltrfiSmipon the welWJeiug Of Iris goudtfy ;• for WsJ, 
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' Efe w(} character pass unconsciously into the lives of others^ 

^ and propagate goodCexample for all time to come. 

Daily experience shows that jit is energetic in^vidualism 
which produces thf most powerful effects upon the life 
and action of ’Otheaif and really constitutes the best prac- 
itical education. Schools, academies, an^ colleges, give 
but fhe merest tl^iiinihgs of culture irf comparison with it. 
Far more influential is the life-education -daily given in our 
homes, in ^ae streets, behind counters, in workshops, at the 
loom and the plough, in counting-houses and manufac- 
tories, and in the busy haunts of men. This is Uiiat finishing 
instruction as members of society, which Schiller designated 
“ the education of the human race,’* consisting in action, 
conduct,<self-culturO| self-control,— all that tends to discipline 
; a man tnily, and fit him for the proper performance of the 
' duties and bijjsiness of life, — a kind of education not to l)e 
l^mtafrom books, or acquired by any amount of mere 
; literary gaining.. With his usual weight of words Bacoft 
^-Observes, that Studies teach not their own use ; but that 


wisdom* without them, and above them, won byobser^a- 
a remark that holds true A actual Igle, as well as of 
’ the cultivation of the intellect ilself. J’or all exp*erience 
ser\^es to illustrate and enforce the lesson, that i man per- 
.Tects himself by work more th^n by reading, — that it 
life rather than literature, action rather than study, and 


character rather than biography, which tend perpemally to 
Tgpova te menkind. » . * 

j “BibgfSifliies of great, bUt especiall)^ of good i^en, are 
V nevertheless most instructive and useful, as helps, guidej 
j a,nd» incentives to others. Some of the best are® almost 
I ‘equivalent tb gospels^teaching , high liyng^ high thinking, 
fznd &iergetic action fer their oavn and tip world’s good, 
f The valuable examples which they furnish p the powe* of 
] of patient purppse, resolute workina and stea(3fest 

( in the fomiatiou of truly tq^y 
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character, exhibit in language not to be misuiyleatood, 
what it is in the power of each to accc#nplish for himself; 
and eloquently illustrate the efficacy of self*fesi)eet and self- 
reliance in enabling men of even the huijiblest ralnk’to work 
out for them^lves an honourable coxiTp^tentfy and a solid 
feputatiop. ' , . 

Great men of science, literature, and art— apostles of ^eaj 
thoughts and lords- of the great heart — have belqpged to no 
exclusive class nor rank in life. • They have come alike froni 
colleges, workshops, add fannhouses, — from the huts of 
poor m^n smd ^thd mansions of ^he rich. Sonj^ of God^s, 
greatest apostles have come from the ranks.” The poorest ^ 
have sometimes taken the highest places; nor have diffi- 
culties apparently the most insuperable proved obstacles in 
their way. Those very difficulties, in many instances, wc^d 
even seem to have been their best hetpers, by gvoking their 
powers of labour and endurance, and stimulating irfto Jife ‘ 
faculties which •might otherwise have lain dormai^. The 
instances of obstacles thus surmounted, and of triumphs j 
thus achicyed^re indeed so numerous, as almost to justify ! 
the j:)roverb thal “with Will one can do anything.,” Takt,^ 
for instance, the remarkable fact, that from the barber's shop 
came* Jeremy Taylor, the most poetical of divines; Sir, 
?*Vichard Arkwright, the inyentor of the spinning-jenny and, . 
^ founder of the cotton manufacture ; Lord Tenterden, bne of 
the mo^ distinguished of Lord Chief JusticQS ^and Turned, 

the greatest among landscape painters. ^ 

No oge knows to^i certainty what Shakespeare was ; but 
is unquestionable that he sprang from a humble rank. 
His father was a butcher and gra;yei;; and Shakesgoare 
himself is suppo|&dJto havej»en imeafly life a woolcomber ; 
whilst others ajpr that ho was an tfsher in a school and 
aftetwards a scii^ener's* clerk. He truly seems to have been 
, “ ndt one, tuf all mankind's epitome.” 'For such is the 
accuracy oSflb^'sea -phiases that a nSital wQter alleges that 
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he mitst have been a sailor; whilst a clerg}^man infers, from 
intemalc evidence Si his witings, that he was probably a 
parson’s clerk/' and a distin^ished judge oi horse-flesh 
insists that he must have been a horse-dealer. Shakespeare 
Tvas certainly an a9K3r, and in the course of his life “ played 
many parts,” gathering his .wonderful stores of knowledge 
i^om a wide field of ‘^experience and observation. In any 
event, he ipust have been a close student and a Iiard worker ; 
and to this day hh writings continue tq exercise a powerful 
influence on the formation of Englisli character. 

The^onjmon class of day labourers ha^ f;5vei\ us Brindley 
the engineer, Cook the navigator, and Burns the poet. 
Masons and bricklayers can boast of Ben Jonson, who 
worked *SLt the building of Lincoln’s Inn, with a trowel in 
hand and a book in his pocket, Edwards and Telford 
{be engineers, Hugh Miller the geologist, and Allan Cun- 
liinglflim the writer and sculptor; whilst among distinguished 
carpenters we find the names of Inigo Jones the architecl, 
Harrison the chronometer-maker, John Hunter the physi- 
ologist, Romney and Opie the pointers, Br^jfessor Lee the 
Orientalist, and John Gibson the sculptor, t ^ ^ 

From the w'eaver class h^ve sprung Simson the mathe- 
matician, Bacon the sculptor, the two Milners, Adam I\^ker^ 
John Foster, Wilson the 'ornithologist, Dr. Livingstone tlfe* 
missionary travellef, and Tannahill the poet. Shoemakers 
have given ,ua.. Sir Cloudeslcy Shovel the great ^Onijral, 
Sturgeon 6^ electrician, .Samuel Drew the essayist, Clifford 
the editor of tlie ^ Quarterly ReviewJ’ ^Bloomfield tjie poet, 
and William Carey the missionary ; whilst Morrison, another 
laborious missionary, ^^^as a maker of shoe-lasts. Wkhin the 
last few years, a profoi^rtti natttwilist has^bOen discovered in 
the person of a shoemaHker at Banff, named momas Edwards, 
who, while maintaining himself by his trade, ^has devoted his 
leisure the stifdy of natural science in allots branches,' his , 
researc&if in *QDnneifibn with the smaller cnistVeae haying 

A Jt M ^ 
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been rewarded by the discovery of a new species, to^whjeh 
the name of “ Praniza Edwardsii ” has tbeen given by 
naturalist^ ^ . • • 

- Nor have tailors been undistinguished. ^John Stow, the 
hi stewian^ worked at the trade during somej)art of his life. 
Jackson, the p'ainte^, made clothes until be reached man- 
hood. 1 'he brave Sir 7 ohn Hawkswoftd, who Tso ^atly 
distinguished himself at Poictiers, and was knighted by 
Edward III. for his valour, was iip early life# apprenticed to 
a London tailor. Admiral* Hobson, who broke the boom 
at Vigo in^ 1702, befonged to the same calling. H^^was 
working as a tailor’s apj)rentice near Bonchurch, in the Isle 
of Wight, when the news flew through the village that a 
sf^uadron of mcn-of-war wa» .sailing off the island.# He 
sprang from the sho^board, and ran down with his com- 
rades to the beach, to gaze upon the gtorious sight The 
boy was suddenly inflamed with the ambition to h% a 
saildr ; and springing into a boat, he rowed off to the 
squadron, gained the admiral’s shi]>, and was accepteefas a 
volunteer. Yeag after, he returned to his native vfilage full ' 
of hoi^ours, and cfened off Ijacon and eggs in the cottage 
where he had w^orked as an apprentice. But the greatest 
ta^or of all is unquestionably Andrew Johnson, the-present 
^^cSident of the United States — a nirm of extraordinary force 
of character and vigour of intellect. In lift great speech at 
Washi;igt(ji, when descrijiing himself as havi|;>g^begun >|iis • 
political career as an alderman, and run through all the 
branches pf th» legiskitlire, a vOice in the crow’d*^ried, 
‘‘Fiom a tailor up.” It was characteristic of Johnson to take 
the intended sarcasm in good part, an^ e^ven to turn it 
account. “ Some AnUenian says I h^e Been a taflor. That 
doesTiot disconcel me in tlie least ; fof when I was a tailor 
I had®the aeputatiBn oflbeing a good onb, and making close 
fijts ; I was always^ punctual wuth my 4:ustomeTS, and always 
did good worjc!? • ; • 
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CaAiinal Wolsey, De Foe, Akenside, and Kirke "CYhite 
were tlie sons ofi butchers ; Bunyan was a tinker, and Joseph 
Lancaster a basket-maker, ^mong the great names identi- 
fied with the invention of the steam-engine are those of 
Newcomen^ Watt, and Stephenson ; the first a blacksmith, 
the^cond a maker of piathematical yistrirments, and the 
thiiff^n engine-fireman. Huntingdon tlie preacher was 
originally a coalheavcr, and Bewick, the father of wood- 
engravifig, a coalminer. ^ Dodsley was a footman, and 
Holcroft a groom. Baffin the navigator began his seafiiring 
career as a man before tlie mast, and Sir* Cloudesicy Shovel 
as a ca"bin-boy. Herschel i)layed the oboe in a military 
band. Chantrey was a journeyman carver, I%tty a journey- 
man printer, anci Sir Thomas Lawrence the son of a tavem- 
keeper. Micliael Faraday, the son of a blacksmith, was i 
^n early life appreiiiticed to a bookl)ftder, and worked at 
th:4t trade until he reached his twenty-second year : he 
now occupies the very first rank as a philosopher, ex'cetling 
even his master, Sir Hum})hr}" Davy, in the art of lucidly 
expound^ng the most difficult and abstruse points in natural , 
science. » 

Among those who have given the greatest imphlse to the 
sublime science of astronomy, we find Copernicus, tl?e son of 
a Poli.sh baker ; Kepler, the son of a (German public-hOuce 
keeper, and himself the “garconde cabaret;" d’Alembert, a 
foundling picked up one winter’s night on the steps of the 
church of §t. Jean le Rond at P;iris, and brought up by the 
wife a glazier ; and NWton and* l^place^ the cjne the son 
of a small freeholder near Grantham, the other the son pf a 
j^oor peasant of Beaumont-en-Auge, near Honfl%ur. Not- 
withstanding theirt comparatiyely adverap circumstances in 
eariy life, these disfinguished.men achfeved a solid and 
enduring reputatioir by the exercise? 6 f th^ geniuff, which all 
the wealth in. the W9rld could not have purchased. * Tlje 
veay^^ossession erf ‘.wealth might indeed* haye proved an * 
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obstacle greater even than the humble means to whiclf they 
were born. The father of Lagrange, the tstronomef and 
mathematician, held the office of^lVeasurer of War at .Turin ; 
but having ruined himself by speculations, his family were 
reduced to comparative poverty. To this circumstance 
Lagrange was h; afjjer life accustomed partly to attribute 
his own fame and happiness. “ Had I been rich/’ said he; 

I should probably not have become a mathematician.” 

sons of clergymen and ministers of religion gdierally, 
Sfive particularly distinguished themselves in our country’s 
history. Amongst •them we find tlie names of Drake jand 
Nelson, celebrated in naval heroism; of Wollaston, *\^oung, 
Playfiiir, and Ikll, in science ; of Wren, Reynolds, Wilson, 
and Wilkie, in art ; of Thurlow and Campbell, in law ^ and 
of Addison, Thomson, (loUismith, Coleridge, and Tennyson, 
in literature. I^ord Hardinge, Colond Edwardes, and^ 
!>, — '^odson,* so honourably known in Indian warfqje, 
-tTiso the sons of clergymen. Indeed, the empire of 
England in India was won and held chiefly by men of the 
middle class — such as Clive, Warren Hastings,, Mji their 
successors — men*Tor the m8st part bred in fectoiies and 
trained*to liabits of business. 

Among the* sons of attorneys we find Edmund Burke, 
Sineaton the engineer, Scott^and Wordsworth, and Lords 
Corners, Hardwick, and Dunning. Sir Wilkam Blackstone 
was the posthumous son^of a silk-mercer. Lord Gifford’s 
father was a grocer at Dovej* ; Xord Denman’s a pl^'sician ; 
Judge Tayburd’s a <;omitry bro^'er; and Lord *^hief 
Bar^ Pollock’s a celebrated saddler Charing Cross. 
Layard, th^ discoverer of the monuments of Nineveh, was 
an articled clerk if. a Londijnb solicitor's' office ;• and Sir 
William Armstrong! the invertor of hydraulic machinery and 
of the»Anpstrong>fordn4dce, was also trained to the law 
aijd practised .for some time as an attorney.. Milton w^as 
" the &n of a London .sqrivener, and Pop^and SguthejMvere 
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the sbns of linendrapers. Professor Wilson was the son of 
a *Palsley manufacturer, and Lord Macaulay of an African 
merchant, c Keats was a drpggist, and Sir Humphry Davy a 
country apothecary's apprentice. Speaking of himself, Davy 
once said, “ A\^hat 1 am I have made myself : ^ say this 
without vanity', and in pure simplicity^ o** heart.” Ridiard 
Owen, the Newtdn of Natural History, began life as a 
midshipman, and did not enter upon the line of scientific 
research in which he has since become so distinguishq;d> 
until comi)aratively late in life. ^ He laid the foundations of 
his ^eat knowledge while occupied in cataloguing the mag^ 
nificenf museum accumulated by the industry of John 
Hunter, a work which occiijiied him at the College of Sur- 
geoiv during a period of about ten years. 

Foreign not less than English biography abounds in 
illustrations of meh who have glorified the lot of poverty by 
' tlvir labours and their genius. In Art we Ifind Claude .tt 
son of a pastrycook ; Geefs, of a baken; Leopold KObtyc, 
of a watchmaker ; and Haydn, of a wheelwright ; whilst 
Daguetfe was a scene-painter at the Opera. The father of 
Gregory VI I. was a carpenter ; of Sextus V.' a shepherd; 
and of Adrian VI., a poor bargeman. When a b&y, Adrian, ‘ 
unable to pay for a light by which to study, was accustomed 
to prejiare his lessons by the light of the lamps in tlie streets 
and the church niorches, exhibiting a degree of jiatience and 
industry which were the certain forerunners of his future 
distinction. Of like humble jorigin were Hauy, the mineral- 
ogistfwhowas the son^of a weaver of Sfiint-Jyst; Haute- 
feuille, the mechanician, of a baker at Orleans; Jqseph 
Fourier, the mathematician, of a tailor at Auxerr^; Durand, 
the architect, of at^taws sh<?.^maker ; Gesner, the natu- 
ralist, of a skinner or worker in hides, at Zurich. This last 
began his career under all the dlsddvai^ges attendant on 
poverty, sickness, an^l domestic calamity ; none of whiqh, 
how£f(^er, were sufficient to damp his courage^ or hindlr his 
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progress. His life was indeed an eminent illustratioij of the 
truth of the saying, that those who have nibst to do and are 
willing to wor^, will find the n^ost time. Pierpe Ramus was 
another man of like character, • He was^the son of poor 
parents in Picardy, and when a boy was employed to tend 
sh^ep. But not lilyng the occupation he ran away to Paris. 
After encountering miihh misery, he sifcceedcd in entering 
the College of Navarre as a servant. The situation, however, ’ 
oi)ened for him the road to learning, and he shortly became 
one of the most distinguished men of his time. 

The chemisi Vifucfielin was the son of a peasant oCSaint- 
Andrt^-crHcrbetot, in the Calvados. When a boy at school,, 
tlioiigh j)oorly clad, he was fulP of bright intelligence ; and 
the master, who taught him to read and write, when praising 
liim for his diligence, used to say, Go on, my boy ; work 
study, Colin, and one day you will go aS >vell dressed as the • 
parish cluirchwarden ! ” A country apothecary who viiited ' 
the* school, admired the robust boy's arms, and offered to 
take him into his laboratory to pound his drugs, to which 
Vauquelin assented, in the hope of being able to* continue 
his lessons. ' But ihe apothecary would not permit him* to* 
spend anj part* of* his time in learning ; and on ascertaining 
this, thtf you*th immediately determined to quit his service. 
lJ<*thcTefbre left Saint- Andr<^jind took the road for Paris with 
"^his havTcsac on his back. Arrived there, he searched for a 
place as apothecary’s b(^, but could not fin^ one. Worn 
out by fatigue and destitution, Vauquelin fell ill, and in that 
^state was ^aken io the Jiospital, where he thought he Should 
di^ But better things were in store for the poor boy. He 
recovered, and again proceeded in h^s search of emplqy- 
ment,' which he at|ei\gth foui^kwith an Apothecary. Shortly 
after, be became Jknown to.Fourcroy tiie eminent cheitiist, 
who was go pleased wftli the youth that he made him his 
private secretary ; and many years ^fter, on the death of 
tha! great pl;iilosQi>hery Vauquclfti succieeded Jiiia* Pro- 
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fesspr pf Chemistry. Finally, in 1829, the electors of the 
district of Calvados a])pointed him their representative in 
the Chamber'of Deputies, and he re-entered in triumph the 
village which he had left so many years before, so poor and 
so obscure. * 

England has no parallel instances to show,' of promotions 
from the ranks of the army to the ^highest military offices, 
which have been so common in France since the first Revo- 
lution. La carriere ouverte aux talents ” has there received 
many striking illustrations, which \Vould doubtless be matched 
among ourselves w'cre the road to 'prbmotion, as open. 
Hoche, Humbert, and Pichegru, began their respective 
careers as private soldiers. Hoche, while in the King's 
army, f was accustomed to em 4 )roider Avaistcoats to enable 
him to earn money wherewith to purchase books on military 
' science. Humbert Avas a scaf)egrace when a youth ; at 
‘ sixteen he ran away from home, and was by turns servant to 
a tra<fesman at Nancy, a Avorkman at J.yons, and a hawser 
of rabbit skins. In 1792, he enlisted as a volunteer; and 
*in a yelr he Avas general of brigade. Klel>er, Leffevre, 
•Suc&fet, Victor, Lannes, Souk, Massena,* St. Cyr, D]Erlon, 
Murat, Augereau, Bessi^res,, and Ncy, all rose fromihe ranks. 
In some cases promotion Avas rapid, in others it wSis slow. 
Saint Cyr, the son of a tanhgr of Toul, began life as' an 
actor, after AA'hicti he enlisted in the Chasseurs, and Avas 
promoted to, a captaincy within p year. Victoi;. Dpe de 
Belluno, enlisted in the Artillety ki 1781 : during the events 
preceding the Revolution he Avas* dischai^ed ; but immor 
diately on the outbreak of war he re-enlisted, and in ,the 
epurse of a few yonths his intrepidity and ability secured 
his promo*tion as 9 Vdjutant-^fejor ar^i ^hief of batallion. 
Miftat, “ le beau sabieur,’’ AA^as the son of % village mnkeeper 
in Perigord, AAffiere'he looked after the horses,# He first 
enlisted in a regimei\t of Chasseurs, from which he waa 
diss^g^d for iinsubcntlination ; but again enlisting, he shortly 
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rose to the rank of Colonel. Ney enlisted at eight^n in a 
hussar regiment, and gradually advancelti step by step: 
Kleber soon ^discovered his flcierits, sumaming him “ The 
Indefatigable,” and promoted hun tp be Adjutant-General 
when only twenty-five. On the other hani, Soult * was six 
years from the- dat^ of his enlistmjent before* he reached the 
rank of sergeant. But*Soult’s advancement was rapid com- 
pared with that of Massena, who served for fourteen years * 
before he was made sergeant ; and though he afterwards 
rose successively, step by step, to the grades of Colonel, 
General of Diwsicm, <ind Marshal, he declared that tl^e post 
of sergeant was the step which of all others had cost him the 
most labour to win. Similar promotions from the ranks, in the 
French army, have continued down to our pwn day. #Chan- 
garnier entered the King’s bodyguard as a private in 1815. 
Marshal Bugeaud served four years in the ranks, ^ter whicS^ 
he was made an officer. Marshal kandon, the present Fifnch • 
Minister of War,* began his military career as a drui|||||| 
boy; and in the portrait of him in the gallery at Versail^^ 
his liand rests^upon a drum-head, the picture Weing thus^ 
painted at his own request. Instances such as these inspire* 
French soldiers with enthusiasm^ for their service, as each 
]n i\’ate^eels that he may possibly carry the baton of a marshal 
HI tiis knapsack. ^ 

^ The instances of men, in this and other countries, who, 
by dint <jf persevering m>plication and energy, Jiave raised 
themselves from the huiiii)lest ranks of industry to eminent 
positions pf usefulness and influetice in society, are ’indeed 
so^umerous that they have long ceased to be regarded as 
exceptional. Looking at some of the^inore remarkable, Jit 

$ m * * * 

* Soult received but little education in hisV^utb, and learnt neat to 
no geography until^ he bewine foreign minister of France, when the 
study of thh branch of knowledge is said to have given him the greatest 
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, might ‘almost be said that early encotmter with difficulty and 
, adverse circumstinces was the necessary and indispensable 
conditioji of success. The British House of Commons has 
. always contained a considerable number of such self-raised 
npien — fitting representatives of the industrial character of 
the people ; and it is to the credit of our Legislature that 
they have been A\elcomed and hi^noured there. When 
the late Joseph Brotherton, member for Salford, in the 
course <Sf the discussion on the Ten Hours Bill, detailed 
with true pathos the hardships and fatigues to which he had 
been subjected when working as a factor^' Ipy in a cotton 
mill, and* described the resolution which he had then fonned, 
that if ever it was in his power he would endeavour to 
ameliorate the (^ondition of tjjat class. Sir Janies Graham 
rose immediately after him, and declared, amidst the cheers 
^ Of the House, that he did not before know that Mr. Brother- 
. ton]s origin had been so humble, but that it rendered him 
more proud than he had ever before beer of the House of 
^ Cbmffions, to think that a person risen from that condition 
should bt able to sit side by side, on ecpial terais, with the 
.hereditary gentry of the land. ' ^ . 

The late Mr. Fox, member for Oldham, was aecujjimed 
to introduce his recollections of past times with th j words, 
“ when I was working jus a weaver boy at Norwich aiVd 
there are other cnerabers of parliament, still living, whose' 
origin has been equally humble. Mr. Lindsay, the well- 
known ship owner, until recenth member for SurfileVland, 
once ‘told the simple story of his life to^the electors of 
Weymouth, in answer to an attack made upon fiim by his 
political opponents. He had been left an orphan* at 
fourteen, mid whe*T> liti, left pjasgow for |r aveqiool to push 
his«way in the world/not l^eing able to pay the usual fare, 
the captain of the- steamer agreed* to take his^labopr in 
^^ftchange, and, the bojj' worked his passage by. trimming thf 
co^Sj^ .tlie .coal h(;il^. A*t Liverpool he remained for seven 
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" weeks* before he could obtain employment, during which 
time he lived in sheds and fared hardly f until at last he 
found shelter on board a Wes^t Indiaman. He entered as 
a boy, and beFore he was nineteen, by steady good conduct 
he had risen to the command of a ship. Ax. twenty-three he 
retired from the sea, and settled on shore,* after which his 
progress was rai)id : he had prospered, ” he said, ‘‘ by 
steady industr>', by constant work, and by ever keeping in ‘ 
view the great principle of doing to others as you Vould be 
done by.*’ * • 

The career, of iMs. William Jackson, of Birkenhead, the 
present nTember for North Derbyshire, bears considerable 
resemblance to that of Mr. Lindsay. His father, a surgeon at 
Lancaster, died, leaving a fai]^ily of eleven children, o^whom 
AViliiarn Jackson was the seventh son. The elder boys had 
been well educated while the father lived, but at his dealft « 
the younger members had to shift for themselves.^ Wil|j^, . 
when under twelve years old, was taken from school, and 
put to hard work at a ship’s side from six in the m8ming 
till nhie at night. His master falling ill, the boy was taken 
into the couhtiRg-Jiouse, wlfere he had more leisure. This# 
gave ^in^ an di)portunity of reading, and having obtained 
access t^) a s5t of the * Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ he read the 
^3^1ilmes through from A to Z, partly by day, but chiefly at 
•night. He afterwards put lumself to a trade, was diligent, 
and succeeded in it. Now he has ships sailing on almost 
every ‘sehf and holds commercial relations witfi flearly every 
country on the gjobe. •• 

'“X Among “like men of the same class may be ranked the 
late Richard Cobden, whose start in life was equally^ 
humble. The son of a sngill faimV* at Midhurst in 
Sussex, he w^as sent “at an ^early age to London and «m- 
ployed as a boy in a warehouse in the Cky. He was diligent, 
well conducted, and eager for infomaation. . His master, a 
•marf of the old setool, warned hin>agm^>^ too nyich r&uling ; 
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but thte boy went on in liis own course, storing his mind 
with the w'ealth /ouncl in books. He was promoted from 
one position pf trust to another — became a traveller for his 
house — secured a large connection, and eventually started 
in business as a* calico printer at Manchester. 1 aking an 
intere.st in public questions, more especially in popular 
education, his attention was gradually drawn to the subject 
of the Com Laws, to the repeal of w hich he may be said to 
have devoted his fortune and his life. It may be men- 
tioned as a curious fact that th^; fii'st speech he delivered 
in public w'as a total failure. But he had great perseverance, 
application, and energy ; and with persistency arid practice, 
he became at length one of the most persuasive and effective 
of public si)cakers, extorting the disinterested eulogy of even 
Sir Robert Pecrhimself. M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French 
•Ambassador, has eloquently said of Mr. Cobden, that he 
was “ a frving proof of whut merit, perseverance, and labour 
can accomplish ; one of the most con\i>letc examples of 
thosiS- men who, sprung from the humblest ranks of society, 
raise the?nselves to the highest rank in public estimation by 
the effect of their ow'n worth arid of their jltTsonal ser\’iccs ; 
finally, one of the rarest examples of the* solid fjpalities 
inherent in the English (dihracter.” • \ 

In all these cases, strenuous individual application wasy fQe 
price paid for idistinction ; Excellence of any sort being 
invariably placed beyond the reach of indolence. It is the 
diligent hknU and head alone ^lat maketh rietj^ih self- 
culture, growth in wisdgm, and in business. Even when 
men are born to wealth and high social positioA, any solid 
reputation which they may individually achieve can only be 
fittained by energqffc application ; for though an inheritance 
of*acres may be bffliueathed, an inheritance of knowledge 
and wisdom cannot. The wealthy man may pay ot}:^rs for 
doing his work for him, but it is impossible to get fiis thinking 
don^.for him by ^c^her, or to purch^e any kind of^seif*' 
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culture. Indeed, the doctrine that excellence in anj pursuit 
is only to be achieved by laborious applicition, holds as true 
in the case of the man of wealth as in that^ of Drew and 
Ciifford, whose only school was. a cobbler s stall, or Hi^gh 
Miller, whose only college was a Cromarty stone quarry. 

• Riches and en^e, it is perfectly clear, are not necessary 
for man’s highest culture, else had nBt the world beenr so 
largely indebted in all times to those who have sprung from 
the humbler ranks. An easy and luxurious exisfence does ^ 
not train men to effort •or encounter with difficulty; nor 
tloes it awaken* that consciousness of power whiqji is so 
necessary for energetic and effective action in life. Indeed, ! 
so far from poverty being a misfortune, it may, by vigorous ' 
self-help, be converted even into a blessing; rousing a man ^ 
to that struggle with the world in which, though some may * 
purcliase ease by degradation, the right-minded and true-* 
hearted find* strength, confidence, and triumph. Sacon . 
says, Men setm neither to understand their riches tier 
their slrenglli : of tlie fomner they believe greate/ things 
than lliey should ; of the latter much less. 3 felf-relianccf 
and self-denial will teach a man to drink out of his'owa'^ 
cist(fiTi,%.nd eat his own sweet bread, and to learn and labour 
truly 40 gelt his living, and carefully to expend the good 
things committed to his trust.’’ 

Riches are so great a temptation to ease and selfindul- 
. gence, to which men are by nature prone, that the glory is all 
the grSifter of those who\born to ample fortunes, nevertheless 
take an activg part jn the work* of their generation — ^ 
“ scorn ^delights and live laborious days.” It is to Ae 
honour^of the wealthier ranks in this country that they ^re 
not idlers; for the^^ do theji^fair 9haf«*of theVork of the 
state, and usually take ipore than *their fair share of its 
d^r^ers.^ It was a fhib thing said of* a subaltern officer in 
. tlie Peninsular campaigns, obser\^ed^ trudging alone through 
nAid and pire^, by th.e side of^s negimeijt„ “ There goei^ 
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iS,oooira-year !” and in our own day, the bleak slopes of 
Sebastopol and tht burning soil of India have borne witness 
to the iike noble self-denial aiyi devotion on tlje part of our 
gentler classes ; many a gallant and noble fellow, of rank 
and estate, having risked his life, or lost it, in one or other 
of those fields of action, in .the service of his country. 

Nor have the wealthier classes betn undistinguished in 
Ihe more peaceful pursuits of philosojihy and science. 1 ake, 
for instanCe, the great names of Bacon, the father of modem 
philosophy, and of Worcester, Boyle, Cavendish, I'albot, 
and Rpsse, in science. The last named tnay be regarded 
as the great mechanic of the peerage ; a man who, if he had 
not been bom a peer, would probably have taken the highest 
rank as ^jin invcntqr. So thorough is his knowledge of smith- 
work that he is said to have been pressed on one occasion 
stoTaccept the foremanship of a large workshop, by a nianu- 
factu^r to whom his rank was unknown, d'he great Rosse 
telescope, of his own fabrication, is certainly the most extraor- 
dinary Vnstmment of the kind that has yet been constructed. 

• But it is principally in the dejjxirtments of j>olitics and 
literature that we find the mo.'»t energetic labourers amongst 
our higher classes. Success^ in these lines of* actidti, as in 
all others, can only be achieved through industry, practice, 
and study ; and the great Minister, or parliamentary leader, ^ 
must jiecessarily be amongst the very, hardest of workers. 
Such was Palmerston ; and such are I)eri)y and Russell, 
Disraeli and tdfadstone. These me^**! have had the benefit of 
no Ten Hours Bill, but hive often, during t^e busy season 
of Parliament, worked “ double shift,” almost day and night. 
Ohe of the most illustrious of such workers in modeigii times 
was unquestionably the U.te Si 5 .jlol)ert I’eel. He possessed 
in an*extraordinaiy degree the pqwer of continuous intellec- 
tual labour, nor did he spare himself.* His career, indeed, 
presented a remarkable^ example of how much a man of . 
compamfively,^ moderate powers can accomplisl^ by 
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of assiduous application and indefatigable industry.* During 
the forty years that he held a seat in ParUament, his .labours 
were prodigious. He was most conscientious* man, and 
whatever he undertook to do, *he did thoroughly. All his 
speeches bear evidence of his careful stpdy'of everything 
that had been spbken or writterf on tj?e subject under con- 
sideration. He was elaborate almost to excess ; and spared 
no pains to adapt himself to the various capacipes of his 
audience. Withal, he possessed much practical sagacity, 
great strength of purpose, and power to direct the issues of 
action with Aeady*hand and eye. In one respect* he sur- 
passed most men : his principjes broadened and enlarged 
with time ; and age, instead of contracting, only served to 
mellow and ripen his nature?. To the last he continifbd open 
to the reception of new views, and, though many thought 
him cautious^o excess, he did not allow himself«to fall into 
that indiscriminating admiration of the past, which Ife the 
palsy of many ininds similarly educated, and rendersjthe old 
, age.of many nothing but a pity. ^ 

f The indefaWgable induslry of Lord Brougham has begome 
alm<jst proverbial. His public labours have extended over 
a period of upwards of sixty years, during which he has 
«nge3 over many fields — of law, literature, politics, and 
’science, — and achieved distinction in them all. How he 
contrived it, has been to many a mystery. Once, wh5n Sir 
SamueJ^omilly was reqj^ested to undertake aoaae new work, 
he excused himself by sayirtg th^ he had no time ; but,” 
he added, “ g(f with k to that fellow Brougham, he seems to 
htve time for e^s^eiy^thing.” The secret of it was, that he 
never Idl a minute unemployed ; Avithal Ac possessed a con- 
stitution of iron. When aitlVed a*t a.n age at which most 
men would have retirj J frdm the worft to enjoy their {lard- 
earifed leisure, perhaps to doze away their time in an easy 
•cl)^ir, Lord Brougham commenced find prosecuted .a series 
jDf elaborate inve’stigations as to\j}e 'laws (Jf Xight, and he^ 
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submitted the remits to the most scientific audiences that 
Paris and London could muster. About the same time, he 
was passihg through the press ‘his admirable sketches of the 
J^JMen of Science and Literature of the Reign of George HI.,* 
and talang his ful] sliare of the law business and the political 
discussions in the IJouse ' of Lords. ^ Sidney Smith once 
recommended him to confine himself to only the transaction 
of so mu(j}i business as three strong men could get through. 
But such was Brougham's ^ love of work — long become a 
habit — that no amount of application seems to have been 
too great *fbr him ; and such was his love of excellence, that 
it has been said of him that if his station in life had been 
only that of a shoe-black, he would never have rested satis- 
fied until he had become the best shoe-black in Kngland. 
t Another hard-working man of the same class is Sir E. 

^ Bulwer Lytton. P'ew \vriters have done more, or achieved 
higher distinction in various walks — as a novelist, poet, 
dramatfst, historian, essayist, orator, and politician. He has 
^worked his way step by step, disdainful of case, and animated 
throughout by the ardent desirui to excel. the score 
bf mere industry, there arc few living English wrilenSr who 
have written so much, and none that have ])rodueed so much 
of high quality. I'he industry of Bulwer is entitled to al!> 
the greater praise that it has betn entirely self-imposed. To* 
hunt,* and shoot, *and live at ease, — to frequent the clubs 
, and enjoy the opera, with the variety of l.ondoit visiting 
and sight-seeing during ^te season,” and llien off to the 
country mansion, with its well-stocked jir&erves, and its 
thousand delightful out-door pleasures,— to travel abroad,* lO 
Paris, Vienna, or — all this is excessively attraetive to a 

lover of pleasure an*d^a* man*' of fortune, and by no means 
calculated to make him voluntarily^ undertake continuous 
labour of any kind. Vet these pleasures, all within his iCach, 
Bulwer jnust* compared with men bom to Similar estate,’ 
have flenied ;himself In ajj^uming the position and pursuing 
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lie ‘career of a literary man. Like Byron, his first effort was 
poetical (‘Weeds and Wild Flowers’), anfl a failure.. His 
'^econd was a ijovel (‘ Falkland*), and it provecf a failure too. 

% man of weaker nerve would have dropped authorship ; but 
illulwer had pluck and perseverance ; and he worked on, de- 
termined to succeed. He was incessantly industrious, read 
extensively, and from failure went courageously onwards 'to 
success. ‘ Pelham ’ followed ‘ Falkland ’ within a year, and 
the remainder of Bulwer’s literary life, now extending over 
a iieriod of tliirty years, hds been a succession of triumphs. 

Mr. I)i.sraeh afrofds a similar instance of the j;?ower of 
industry and application in working out an eminent public 
career. His first achievements were, like Bulvver’s, in litera- 
ture ; and he reached success only through a succoision of 
failures. His ‘Wondrous Tale of Alroy’ and ‘Revolu- 
tionary Epic ’^were laughed at, ^nd regarded as jpdications ■ 
of literary lunacy. But he worked on in other directions; 
and his * Coningsby,’ * Sybil,’ and ‘ Tancred,’ proved the 
sterling stuff of which he was made. As an orator too, his 
first ai)pcarangs in the Ho^se of Commons was a failure. It* 
was y:)oken of as^“ more screaming than an Adelphi farce. 
'I'hough coipposed in a grand and ambitious strain, ever}" 
^entente was hailed with “ loud laughter.” ‘ Hamlet’ played 
tis*a comedy were nothing tp it. But he concluded with a 
sentence which embodied a prophecy. Writhing under the 
laugUt^Vvith which his studied eloquence hadjjgen received, 
he exclaimed, “1 have 'begun several times many things, ; 
and have^ succeeded in them at last. I shall sit down now, ; 
\Mt the time w'ill come when you will hear me.” The timey 
did come ; and how Disraeli succeecf^^ length cclp- 
rnanding the attentfon of ttf firsf as^mbly of genUemea * 
in the world, affords a striking illustifttion of what &Si&cgy 
and^detarmination will *do ; for Disraeli earned his posftloa 
•by dint of patient industry. He did not, -as many^ yoking, 
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whine in a corner, but diligently set himself to work. He 
carefully unlearnf his faults, studied the character of his 
audience, practised sedulously the art of speech, and indus- 
triously filled his mind with the elements of parliamentary 
knowledge. • He worked patiently for success ; and it came, 
but slowly : then the House laughed with? him, instead of at 
Tiim. The recollection of his early failure was effaced, and 
’by general consent he was at length admitted to be one of 
the mostSinished and effective of parliamentary speakers. 

' Although much may be accomplished by means of indi- 
vidual industry and energy, as these and other ini^ances set 
forth in the following pages serve to illustrate, it must at 
the same time be acknowledged that the hel]) which we 
derive ifrom others in the journey of life is of very great 
importance. The poet Wordsworth has well said that 
these two things, contradictory though they may seem, 
must go together — manly dependence and manly inde- 
pendence, manly reliance and manly self-telianco.*' From 
infancy to old age, slW are more or less indebted to others 
for nurtufe and culture ; and tjie l)est and^ strongest are 
usually found the readiest to acknowledge such help. 
Take, for exami)le, the parecr of the lat(^ A’lexis de 
Tocqueville, a man doubly well-born, for his fathei' was ij, 
distinguished peer of France,^, and his mothejr a grand- 
daughter of Malesherbes. Through powerful family influ- 
ence, he was ^appointed Judge Auditor at Versailles yrhen 
only twenty-one ; but probably ieeHng that he had not fairly 
won the position by merit, ‘he detenniped tOfgive \t up and 
owe his future advancement in life to himself alone, \\ 
foglish resolution,”^ some will say; but De Tocqueville 
bravely acthd it out- He reigned hi%j|ppointment and 
madv; arrangements <o leave Erance^B^the purpose of 
travelling through the United Statey^p results of wfeich 
were published in his gr^at book oniii5^ocracy in Amerig|^ 
,Hi$ frii^d and travelling companion, Gustaye de Beaum||^ 
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has described his indefatigable industry during this jgumey, 

“ His nature,” he says, “ was wholly avers# to idleness, and 
wliether he waj travelling or resting, his mind was always at 
work. , . . With Alexis, the most agreeable conversation 
was that which w'as the most useful. The worst day was ' 
the" lost day, or the day ill spent ; the least loss of time . 
annoyed him.” Tocqfievillc himself wrote to a friend—- 
“ There is no time of life at which one can wholly ceaSe 
from action ; for effort without one’s self, and sfill more 
effort within, is equally necessary, if not more so, as we grow ^ 
old, dian Jt i» in youth. I compare man in thig^ world ; 
to a traveller journe}dng without ceasing towards a colder 
and colder region ; the higher h^ goes, the faster he ought 
to walk. The great malady^of the soul is cold. And in ■ 
resisting this formidable evil, one needs not oniy to be 
sustained by the action of a mind employed, but also by • 
contact with one’s fellows in the business of life.”* •• • 

'Notwithstanding de Tocqueville’s decided views as to the 
necessity of exercising individual energ}' apd self-depenffence, 
no one could be more rea^ than he was to recc^ise the 
value of that help and support for which all men are 'in- • 
debte 3 tS others in a greater gr less degree. Thus, he 
qften acknowledged, with gratitude, his obligations to his 
friefids De Kergorkiy and Stojjills, — to the former for intellec- 
tual assistance, and to the latter for mdral support -and 
.symp^thj^ To De Kergorlay he wrote — “Thine is the 
only soiu in which .1 have confidence, and whose influence 
exercises ^ genuine effect upon m/ own. Many others have 
in%ence upon the details of my actions, but no one has so 
much influence as thou on the origination of fundament^ 
ideas, and of those ppnciple%«whiclT ai% the rule of con- 
duct.” De Tocqueville was not less ready to confess the 

• ‘ cEuvr^s et Correspondance ineditc d* Alexis de I'ocqueville. Par 
<ius^ve de Beaimiant.* I. 398. 
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great obligations which he owed to his wife, Marie, for 
the preservatioiv of that temper and frame of mind which 
enabled' hinf to prosecute his studies with, success. He 
believed that a noble-minded woman insensibly elevated the 
1 character of her husband, while one of a grovelling nature 
* as certainly tended to degrade it.* 

• In fine, human chaiacter is mouId*ed by a thousand subtle 
influences ; by example and precept ; by life and literature \ 
>t)y frienSs and neighbours ; by the ^yorld we live in as well 
as by the spirits of our forefathers, whose legacy of good 
wordsv and deeds we inherit But great, unquestionably, 
though these influences are acknowledged to be, it is never- 
theless- equally clear that men must necessarily be the active 
agents of their, own well-being and well-doing; and that, 
however, much the wise and the good may owe to others, 
*they themselves must in ' the very nature of tilings be their 
ow^T best helpers. • 

- * * 

‘V have seen,” said he, “ a hundred limes in the course of my life, 
a weak man exhibit genuine public virtue, because supported hy^ a wife 
who sustained him in his course, not sq.raucli bv ad vis jpg him to such and 
, such acts, as by exercising a strcnglliening inlliM^nce over the maimer 
in which duty or even ambition was to be regcarded. hhich bftener, 
however, it must be confesbcd' have 1 seen private afld domestic life 
gradually transfonn a man to whom nature ha<! given generosity, disiK*' 
..trrestedness, and even somft rapacity for greatness, into an ambitfbui, 
meas -spirited, vulgsCt, and selfish creature who, in matters relating to 
his country, ended by considering them only in so far as they rendered 
his own parKciJlar condition more comfortable and casy.’^* QCuvres 
de Tocqueville.’ II. 349. , * 



CHAPTER II. 


Leaders of Industry— Inventors And Producers. 


" Lc travail ot^a Science sonl d<,'scrmais Ics maltres du monde ." — De Salvdllty. 

“ Deduct all tl\at men of the liurnhliT cl.'i!tse!i have done for Kn^rland in the way cf 
inventions oulv, and see where she would ha\c been but for them .” — Arthur IJelpt, 


■ N E of the most strongly-marked features of the^ 
P^nglish people is their ^jpirit of industry, standing 
out prominent and distinct in their past histcfy, ■ 
and as* strikingly characteristic of them now as 
at any former period. It is this spirit, displayed ; 
by the cominoi\s of England, which has laid the*founda-;4 
tions qjid built up\he industrial greatness of the empire. 
'Phis vigorous growth of the nation has been mainly the result 
o4the free energy of individuals; and it has been contingent 
jjpon the number of hands mid miftds from time to 
actively employed within it, whether as cultivators of •the'’ 
soil, pro<ii^:ers of articles of utility, contrivers ,o[ tools and 
inachin^^s, writers of books, or*crcat(jrs of works of art. And 
whif P ^spirit «of active industry has been the vital prin- 

ci\^”^^ nation, it has also been its saving and remedial 
^^cracting from time to time the ^fleets of errors 
imperfections in •tr cor&titiftion. 

^^A^'carrer of industry winch the natfon has pursued, has ^ 
also jfroveC' its best eaucation. As steady application to 
ivtirk is thd. healthiest training for ewepr individual, so is it ^ 
the best discdnlinej^f a state. HonouiUble industry thivels 
• • « Tif ^ • •. 
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the same road >vith duty ; and Providence has closely linked 
' both with happiness. The gods, says the poet, have placed 
labour- and' toil on the way leading to tive Elysian fields. 
Certain it is that no bread eaten by man is so sweet as that 
earned by his owm labour, whether bodily or mental. By 
labour the earth h^s been subdued, and man redeemed from 
barbarism \ nor has a single step in civilization been made 
without it. Labour is not only a necessity and a duty, but 
a blessing ; only the idler feels it tp be a curse. The duty 
of work is written on the thcw§ and muscles of the limbs, 
.the isf^chanism of the hand, the nch’es a?nd lobes of the 
brain — ^the sum of whose healthy action is satisfaction and 
enjoyment In the school of labour is taught the 1)est prac- 
tical ' wisdom ; <nor is a life 6f manual empiloyment, as we 
^ shall hereafter find, incompatible with high mental culture. 

Hugh Miller, than wTipm none knew better tlie strength 
and the weakness belonging to the lot of labour, stated the 
result of his experience to be, that Work, even the hardest, 
is fiSl of pleasure and materials for self-improvement. He 
held honest labour to be thcfbest of leachprs, and that the 
school of toil is the noblest of schools— %ave onl]^ thj Chris- 
tian one, — that it is a school in w^hich the ability of being 
useful is imparted, the spirit of independence learnt, and the 
habit of persevering effbrt acqiiired. He was even of opinion^ 
tha^ the training of the mechanic, — by the exercise which it 
gives to lys,,obsc;vant faculties,- from his daily cU^^ling with 
things actual and prac^cal, and the close experience of life 
which he acquires, — better fits him for pickeng hiv’ ' ^ng 
the journey of life, and is more favourable to hi^ # as 
Man, emphatically speaking, than the training a; )y 

any other conditio*n. * . j 

The array of g/eat names ■which tt^e have v.bi- 

sorily cited, of men* springing from tlie ranks of tile industrial 
classes^ who have achieved distinction in variqiius wal)c8 of 
life-^in science, cbfnmerce, literature, a'^^art/ \«^w^ 
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at all Events the difficulties interposed by poverty and labour 
are not insurmountable. As respects the grftit contrivances 
and inventions which have conijprred so much* power and » 
wealth upon the nation, it is unquestionable that for the ' 
greater part of them we have been indebted to men of the 
humblest rank. Deduct what they Jiave done in this par- 
ticular line of action, arid it will be found that veiy little 
indeed remains for other men to have accomplished. 

^ Inventors have set in motion some of the ^Ir^satest 
industries of the world. * To* them society owes many of its 
chief necessaries, Comforts, and luxuries ; and by^Jtheir 
genius and labour daily life has been rendered in all respects 
more easy as well as enjoyable. Our food, our clothings 
the furniture of our homes, the* glass which a^lmits thejight 
to our dwtillings at the same time that it excludes the cold, 
tlie gas which illuminates our streets, our means of locomo- * 
tion by land ancl by sea, the tools by which our variojis 
articles of necessilT and luxury are fabricated, have been 
the result of the labour and ingenuity of many men %nd 
many nlinds. Mankind at lar|;e are all the happier fcr such 
inventions, and are «very day reaping the benefit of them hi 
an incr&se*of individual w'cll-bcin^ as well as of public en- 
jovinent. ' 

Tifough the invention of th| workmg steam-engine — ^the 
Iffing of machines — belongs, com])aratively speaking, to Qur 
own eppcji^the idea of it was born many centuries ago. 
Like other contrivances and duicoveries, it waS efiected step 
by step — one mag transmitting the* result of his labours, at 
the gme apj)arently useless, to his successors, who took it 
up and caryed it fonvard another stage, — the prosecution of^ 
the inquiry extending ^over mgty g«ierations. Thus the 
idea promulgated by Hero qf Alexandra was never alto- 
gether iost ;.but, like thc^ ferain of wheat hid in the hand of 
the Egyptian,mummy, it sprouted and ^ain grew vigorously 
when^ brought into the full light of modem science; * The 
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Steam-engine was nothing, however, until it emerged from' 
the state of tkeory, and was taken in hand by practical 
mecihanics ; and what a noble story of patient, laborious in- 
vestigation, of difficulties encountered and overcome by 
heroic industry, does not that marvellous machine tell of ! 
It is indeed, in itself, a ^monument of tjhe power of self-help 
in man. Grouped around it we ^fmd Savary, the military 
engineer; Newcomen, the ]3artmouth blacksmith; Cawley, 
the gkizier ; Potter, the engine-boy ; Smeaton, the civil 
engineer; and, towering above all, the laborious, patient, 
never-tiring James Watt, the mathcmatical-ipstrument maker. 

Waft was one of the most industrious of ihcn ; and the 
story of his life i)roves, what all experience confirms, that it 
is not the man of the great§?st natural vigour and capacity 
who achieves the highest results, but he who employs his 
powers with the greatest industry and the most carefully 
disciplined skill — the skill that comes by labour, ap])lication, 
and experience. Many men in his time knew far more > 
than Watt, but none laboured so assiduously as he did to 
turn alk that he did know to useful practiail purposes. He 
was, above all things, most perseverii>g fn the pursuit (*f 
facts. He cultivated carefully that habit of active jfetention 
on which all the higher >\orking qualities of tfie mind mainly 
depend. Indeed, Mr, P^c^eworth entertained the opinmQ, ' 
that the difference of intellect in men depends more upoflT 
the early cultivation of this habit of aiteniion, than upon any 
great disf>afity between the, powers of one incfl\3dual and' 
another. '• 

Even when a boy, Watt found science in his toys. ^.Tlie 
quadrants lying about his father’s carpenter’s sljop led him 
^o the stody of 5piics and ,astronomj^ ; his ill health induced 
him to pry into secrets of physiology ; and his solitary 
walks through the country attratted him to the study of 
botany and history. Wliile carrying on the business of a 
marffimati^al-insupament maker, he received an orcter to 
*- - * • • 
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build an organ ; and, though without an ear for music, he 
undertook the study of harmonics, and sliccessfully con- 
structed the instrument And,^in like manner, when the 
little model of *Newcomen’s steam-engirte, belonging to the 
University of Glasgow, was placed in his hands to repair, 
he forthwith set hiipself to learn all that was then known 
about heat, evaporatioir, and condensafion, — ^at the same 
time plodding his w'ay in mechanics and the science of con- 
struction, — the results of which he at length embodied in 
his condensing steam-engine. 

For ten years^ hef went on contriving and inventing— with 
little hope to cheer him, and with few friends to encourage 
him. He went on, meanwhile, earning bread for his family 
])y making ami selling quadrants, making and molding 
fiddles, flutes, and musical instruments ; measuring mason- 
w'ork, surveying roads, superintending the construction of* 
canals, or doiifg anything that turned up, and oflfere^ a 
prospect of honest ^a in. At length, Watt found a fit partner 
in another eminent leader of industry — Matthew Botlton, 
of Birmingham ; a skilful, energetic, and far-seeing man, ^vho 
vigorously undcrtoojv the enteq)rise of introducing the con- 
densing-engine into general use as a working power ; and 
the success of^both is now matter of history.* 

^^Many skilful inventors havc^from time to time added new 
•power to the steam-engine ; and, by numerous modificatipns, 
rendered it capable of being applied to nearly' all the pur- 
l)Oses offnanufacture — drivii\g machinery, impelling ships, 
grinding corn, pjinting books, stamping money, hammering, 
placing, and turning non ; in short, of performing every 
description of mechanical labour w'here power is required^ 
One of the most useful modifi^q;ions*in*ti?e engine was that 

* Since the original publicj^^on of this hook, tlv? author ha.s in another 
work, ^ The* l.ives of Boulton and Watt,* endeavoured to portray in 
greater detail the^character and achicvenient% of these -two renjarkable 
then.^ 
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devised by Trevithick, and eventually perfected by George 
Stephenson ancf his son, in the form of the railway locomo- 
tive, by which social changes of immense importance have 
been brought about, of even greater consequence, consi- 
dered in their results on human progress and civilization, 
than the condensing-engiiie of Watt. «' 

• One of the first grand results of Watt’s invention, — which 
placed an almost unlimited power at the command of the 
produdng classes, — was the establishment of the cotton- 
manufacture. The person most closely identified with the 
founcljj[tion of this great branch of industry« was ^unquestion- 
ably Sir Richard Arkwright, whose practical energy and 
sagacity were perhaps even more remarkable than his mccha-, 
nicali inventiveness. His originality as an inventor has 
indeed been called in <iucstion, like that of Watt and 
Stephenson. Arkwright probably stood in the same relation 
to^ the spinning-machine that A\ att did to the steam-engine 
and Stephenson to the locomotive. Hb gathered together 
the Scattered threads of ingenuity which already existed, and 
W'ove them, after his own de;sign, imo a new and original 
fabric. 1‘hough Lewis Paul, of Ifirmiwgham, patented the 
invention of spinning by r.t>Iler> thirty years before*'Arkwright,* 
the machines constructed by him were so imperfect in thgij 
details, that they coukl not ^)e profitably worked, and^ the 
invention was practically a failure. Another obscure me-'^ 
chanic, a reed-maker of J.eigh, named 7’homas^Hjghs, is 
also said to have invented the water-frame and spinning- 
jenny ; but they, too, pr6ved unsucc^essful. ^ 

When the demands of industry are found to press upon 
^the resources of inventors, the same idea is usiially found 
floating about in inanj min«^% ; — sucl^ has been the case with 
the steam-engine, the safety-laipp, the electric telegraph, and 
other inventions. Many ingenious ^fiinds are founji labouring 
in the throes .of invention, until at length the master mind, the 
strong practical mad, steps forward^ and ‘straightway dehvers 
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them of their idea, applies the principle successfully, and 
the thing is done. Then there is a loud §>utcry among all 
the smaller contrivers, who see themselves distanced in the 
race ; and hence men such as*\Vatt, Stephenson, and Ark- 
wright, have usually to defend their reputation and their 
rights as practical and successful inventors. 

Richard Arkwright, like most of our tgreat mechanicians, 
sprang from the ranks. He was born in Preston in 1732. 
PI is ] )arents were very poor, and he was the yoijpgest of 
tliirteen children. He* was never at school : the only educa- 
tion he received he gave to himself ; and to the last he was 
only able* to write with difficulty. When a boy, lie was 
apprenticed to a barber, and after learning the business, he 
set up for himself in Bolton,^ where he occupied an under- 
ground cellar, over which he put up the ^ign, C8me to 
the subhjrraneous barber — he shaves for a penny. ” Th^ 
other barbers • found their customers leaving them, and 
reduced their prices to his standard, when Arkwright,* 
determined to push his trade, announced his determ^tion 
to gke “A clean shave for a halfpenny.” After a few 
years he quittCti Ijis cellar, ^nd became an itinerant dealer 
in hah. ^At that lime wigs were worn, and wig-making 
formed * an fmj)ortant branch of the barbering business. 
TJirtwright went about bining hair for the wigs. He wp 
accustomed to attend the liirhig fairs throughout Lancashi^ 
resorted to by young women, for the purpose of seeftrihg 
their tresses ; and it is said that in negotiaiions of this 
sort he wms very successful. He,nlso dealt in a chemical 
hair dye, ^'hich^ie use?l adroitly, and thereby secured a con- 
sicferable trade. But he does not seem, notwithstanding his 
j>ushing chara<'ler, to have done morqjthamearn a l)are living. 

I'he fashion of wig-wearing ^having ^indcrgone a change, 
distrgss fell upon the wi^makers \ and Arkwright, being of a 
piechanical turn, was consequently induced to turn machine 
•inv^entor or “conjurer,” as the pursflU^was then popularly 
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teimed. Many attempts were made about that time to invent 
a spinhing-machene, and our barber determined to launch his 
little bark oi\ the sea of invention with the rest. Like other 
self-taught men of the same bias, he had already been 
devoting his spare time to the invention of a perpetual- 
motion machine ; and from that the transition to a spinning- 
machine was easy.** He followed his experiments so assi- 
duously that he neglected his business, lost the little money 
he had raved, and was reduced to great poverty. His wife — 
for he had by this time married — was impatient at what she 
conceived to be a wanton waste of time 'ancj money, and in 
a moment of sudden wrath she seized upon and destroyed 
his models, hoping thus to remove the cause of the family 
privations. Arkwright was a stubborn and enthusiastic 
man, and he was provoked beyond measure by this conduct 
<^of his \s'ife, from whom he immediately separated. 

In travelling about the countiy^, Arkwpijjnt had become 
ac(fuainted with a person named Kay, < a bookmaker at 
WarifngtOn, who assisted him in constructing some of the 
parts of, his perpetual-motion machineiy^ It is supposed 
that he was informed by Kay of the principle of spinning 
by rollers ; but it is also said that the idea was first suggested 
to him by accidentally observing a red-hot piece' of iron 
become elongated by pgissing between iron rollers. How'^ver 
this may be, the idea at once took firm possession of his 
mind, and he proceeded to devise the process by which it 
w'as to "be ucAomplished, Kay being able to tell hini nothing 
on this point. Arkw^rigkt now abandoned his business of 
hair collecting, and devoted himself ^to tlie perfecting o^his 
machine, a model of which, constructed by Kayjunder his 
directions^ he set ^dp thg parlour of the Free Grammar 
School at Preston. / Being a burgess *of the town, he voted 
at the contested election at which* General Burgo)nvp was 
returned ; but such was his poverty, and suph tbe tattered 
state, of his dress, tbaf a number of persons subscribed a^uni 
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sufficient to have him put in a state fit to appear in ^he poll- 
room. The exhibition of his machine in a toVn where so many 
workpeople lived by the exerejse of manual labour .proved a 
dangerous experiment; ominous growlings were heard out- 
side the school-room from time to time, and Arkwright, — 
reftiembering the fate of Kay, who was mobbed and compelled 
to fly from Lancashire because of his invention of the fly- 
shuttle, and of poor Hargreaves, whose spinning-jenny had 
been pulled to pieces only a short time before by a Blackburn 
mob, — wisely determined, on packing up his model and 
removing^to aJess dangerous locality. He went accordingly 
to Nottingham, where he applied to some of thfe local 
bankers for jiecuniary assistance ; and the Messrs. Wright 
consented to advance him a. sum of money on conation of 
siiaring in the profits of the invention. The machine, how- 
ever, not being perfected so soon as they had anticipated, 
the bankers recommended Arkwright to apply to Mgssrs. 
Strutt and Need, the former of whom was the ingenious 
inventor and patentee of the stocking-frame. Mr. SIrutt at 
once’appreciated the merit^of the invention, and^i partner- 
ship was entered into with Arkwright, whose road to fortune 
was now^ dear. "J'he patent w^s secured in the name of 
Richard Arkwright, of Nottingham, clockmaker,” and it is 
a circumstance worthy of not^;, that -it w^as taken out in 1769, 
the same )'ear in which Watt secured the patent for his ^eam- 
engine. A cotton-mill was first erected at Nottingham, 
driven^ horses ; and another was shortly after built, on a 
mudi larger sc^le, at ^Cromford, fn Derbyshire, turned by a 
\vgter-wheel, from which circumstance the spinning-machine 
came to^be called the water-frame. ^ ^ 

Arkwright's labours, how^e^or, were, ‘oomparatiVely speak- 
ing, only begun. He hac^ still to perfect all the working 
det^ls of his machine? • It was in his bands the subject of 
constant* modification and improvement, until eventually 
'it Vas rendered practicable and profilable.ia s«| ‘eminent 
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degree.. But success was only secured by long and patient 
labour : for some years, indeed, the speculation was dis- 
heartening afid unprofitable^ swallowing up^ a very large 
amount of capital without any result. When success began 
to appear more certain, then the Lancashire manufacturers 
fell upon Arkwright’s patent .|o pull it ♦■in pieces, as the 
Cornish miners fell upon Boulton anfl Watt to rob them of 
the profits of their steam-engine. Arkwright was even 
denounced as the enemy of the working people ; and a mill 
which he built near Chorlcy w'as destroyed by a mob in the 
presence of a strong force of police and military. The 
Lancashire men refused to buy his materials, though they 
were confessedly the best in the market. Then they refused 
to pay patent-right for the use of his machines, and combined 
to crush him in the courts of law. To the disgust of right- 
minded people, Arkwright’s patent was upset. After the 
•trial, when pas.sing the hotel at which his oi)poncnts were 
staying, one of them said, loud enough to t>e heard by him, 
“Weir, we’ve done the old shaver at last;’' to which he 
coolly replied, “ Never mind, l’\e a razor left^that will sliave 
you all.” He established new mills^ in Lancashire, Derby- 
shire, and at New l^anark, ip. Scotland. The milljj at\Jromford 
also came into his hands at the expiry of his partnersKip willj^ 
Strutt, and the amount and the excellence of his products were 
such^that in a short time he obtained so complete a control of 
the trade, that the prices were fixed by him, and he govemied 
the main operations of the oth<^ cotton -spinners. 

Arkwright was a man of great force of clvvracter, indomi- 
table courage, much worldly shrewdness, with a business facuUy 
almost amounting to geniu.s. At one period his rime Avas 
engrossed by severeand^ontimious labpur, occasioned by the 
organising and concJUcting of l^is numerous manufactories, 
sometimes from Jfbui' in the morning "till nine at nighu At 
fifty years of age he set to work to learn English grammar, 
and irtiprovci himsfetf in writing and ortliograpliy. Atter 




overcoming every obstacle, he had the sati^action of Teaping 
the reward of his enterprise. Eighteen years after he had 
constructed his first machine, hfc rose to such*estimation in 
Derbyshire that he was appointed High Sheriff of the county, 
and shortly after George III. conferred upon him the honour 
of knighthood. He died in 179*2, Be it for good or for 
evil, Arkwright was the founder in England of the moddm 
factory system, a branch of industry w'hich has unquestionably 
pro\'cd a source of immense wealth to individuals and to the 
nation. , * 

All the«othet great branches of industry in Britain furnish 
like examples of energetic men of business, the source of much 
benefit to the neighbourhoods in which they have laboured, 
and of increased power anS wealth to the community at 
large. Amongst such might be cited the Strutts of Belper^ 
the Tennants (jf Glasgow ; the Marshalls and Gotts of Leeds ; 
the Peels, Ashworths, Birleys, Fieldens, Ashtons, Heyw<iods,* 
and Ainsworths of South Lancashire, some of whoge de- 
scend^ants have since become distinguished in connection 
v\ath the political history England. Such pre-eminently 
were ^he j^eels of South I^ancashire. 

The /ounder of the Peel fami^'-, about the middle of last 
•rentury, was a small yeoman, occupying the Hole House 
Fa^m, near Blackburn, from*which’ he afterwards removed 
to a house situated in Fish Lane in that town. Robert 
Peel, <i5^e advanced in life, saw a large family ^f sons and 
daughters growing up about him ;^l)ut the land about Black- 
burn being somewhat barren, it did not appear to him that 
agricultural pursuits offered a very encouraging prospect for 
their industry. The place had, however, Jong been the seat 
of a domestic manufiicture— the fafjric* called “ Blackburn 
greys,” consisting of Iinen» weft and'eotton warp, being 
chieffy made in that town and its neighbourhood. Ifc:>ras 
then customary — ^previous to the,inti!t)duction of 
system — for industrious yeomen with faftiilie 9 employ the 
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time not occupies! in the fields in weaving at home ; and 
Robert Peel accordingly began the domestic trade of calico- 
making. * He was honest, an(Jmade an honest article j thrifty 
and hardworking, and his trade prospered. He was also 
enterprising, and was one of the first to adopt the carding 
cylinder, then recently invented. 

But Robert Peel’s attention was principally directed to 
the printj^g of calico — then a comparatively unknown art — 
and for some time he carried on a series of experiments 
with the object of printing by ’machinery. The experi- 
ments were secretly conducted in his own hbuse,. the cloth 
being ironed for the puq)ose by one of the women of the 
family. It was then customary, in such houses as the Peels, 
to use^^iewter plates at dinner* Having sketched a figure 
qr pattem on one of the plates, the thought struck him 
that an impression might be got from it in reverse, and 
{)rinted on calico with colour. In a cottage at the end of 
t^jl^/fajm-house lived a woman who kept a calendering 
machine, and going into her cottage, he put the plate with 
* ^colour rubbed into the figured part and some^calico over it, 
through the machine, when it was founcf to leave a ^satis- 
factory impression. Such Is .said to have been the, origin 
. of roller printing on calico Robert Peel shortly perfected* 
his process, and the first ])attem he brought out was' a 
parsldy leaf; hence he is spoken of in the neighbourhood 
of Blackburn to this day as “ Parsley Peel.” Thob,process 
of calico printing by what is trailed the mule machine — 
that is, by means of a wooden cylinder in^relieff with an 
engraved copper cylinder — was afterwards brought to per- 
fection by one of .hie sons, the head of the finn of* Messrs. 
Peel and Co., of Church. StSiSulated fey his success, Robert 
j; Peel shortly gave up farming, and removing to Brookside, 
a village about two miles from Blackburn, he devoted hifnself 
delusively to the printing business. There, urith the aid of 
^is SOBS, wjj^ Were as energetic as himself^ he successfully 
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carried on the trade for several years; and as the young 
men grew up towards manhood, the concern branched out 
into various fhms of Peels, esfcph of which bcjcame a centre 
of industrial activity and a source of remunerative employ- 
ment to large numbers of people. 

From what cam now be learnt of the character of the 
original and uniitled 'Robert Peel, he must have been a 
remarkable man — shrewd, sag^ious, and far-seeing. But 
little is known of him excepting from tradition, an(>the sons 
of those who knew him are fast passing away. His son, Sir 
Robert, tjjus modestly s])oke of him : — “ My father may be 
truly said to have been the founder of our family; and he 
so accurately aj)preciated the importance of commeircial 
wealth in a national point of view, that hp was oft^ heard 
to say that the gains to individuals were small compared 
with the national gains-arising from trade.” • 

Sir Robert Peel, the first baronet and the second manur 
facturer of the Aame, tmherited all his father’s enterprise, 
aljility, and industry. His position, at starting in life, was 
little* above jhat of an (jrdinary working man^ for his 
father, though Inuring the foundations of future prosperity, 
was stiir struggling with the difficulties arising from in- 
^.sufficient capital. When Robert w^as only twenty years 
of age, he determined to, begin -the business of cotton- 
printing, which he had by this time learnt from his father, 
on bis own account. His uncle, James Haworth, and 
William Yates of Blackburn, joined him in *H!s enterprise ; 
the whoje cajntal ^^hich they tould raise amongst them 
amounting to only about 500/., the principal part of which 
was supr>lied by William Yates. The fether of the latter was 
a householder, in Bljickburn, where he«was well* known and 
much respected ; and havyig saved money by his business, 
he was filling to advAfice sufficient td give his son a start 
•in the lucrative trade of cotton-printing, ^ then in its in- 
’ faficy. Robert Peel, .though compatatively ^ mere* youth, 
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supplied the praj^tical knowledge of the business; but it 
was said of him, and proved true, that he “carried an old 
head on- young shouIderi5.”% A ruined corivmill, with its 
adjoining fields, was purchased for a comparatively small 
sum, near the then insignificant town of Bury, where the 
works long after coniinued to be known ks “ Tlie Ground 
anti a few wooden sheds having been run up, the firm com- 
menced their cotton-printing business in a very humble 
way in Ae year 1770, adding to it that of cotton-spinning 
a few years later. The frugal ^tyle in , which the part- 
ners lived may be inferred from the follctwing.. incident 
in their early career. William Yates, being a married 
man with a family, commenced housekeeping on a small 
scale, £kid, to oblige Peel, who was single, he agreed to 
take him as a lodger. The sum which the latter first paid 
for board and lodging was only Ss. a week ; but Yates, 
considering this too little, insisted on the weekly payment 
being increased a shilling, to which Peel at first demurred, 
and a^difference between the partners took place, tyhich 
was eventually compromi.sed fey thy lodgor papng an 
advance of sixpence a week. V> illia^ Y^itess eldest /rhild 
was a girl named Ellen, and she ,^ry soon* became an 
especial favourite with the young lodger. On returning 
from his hard day s wbrk at# “ The Ground,*' he would 
take the little girl upon his knee, and say to her, “Nelly, 
thou bonny ^ little dear, wilt be my wife?” to wlwh the 
child would readily answ(fr “ Yes,” as any child would do. 
“Then Pll wait for thee, Nelly; Plb.wed Uhee, and none 
else.” And Robert Peel did wait As the girl grew !h 
beauty towards woca^nhood, his determination to wait for 
her was strengthened ; and After the kipse of ten years — 
years of close application to busmess and rapidly increasing 
prosperity — Robert t^ecl married then Yates when **she 
. had conftpleted .her seven tegntli year; and the 'pretty chijd, 
whom *her mj^ner’s lodger and father’s partner had nursed 
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upon his knee, became Mrs. Peel, and |ventually Lady 
Peel, the mother of the future Prime Minister of England, 
Lady Peel wa^ a noble and Jbeautiful womin, fitted to 
grace any station in life. She possessed rare powers of 
mind, and was, on every emergency, the high-souled and 
faithful counsellor bf her husband. Fcjjr many years after 
their marriage, she act(?d as his amanuensis, conducting the 
principal part of his business correspondence, for Mr. Peel 
himself was an indifferent and almost imintelligibl? writer. 
She died in 1803^ only three years after the Baronetcy had 
been conferred* upon her husband.. It is said that London 
fashionable life — so unlike what she had been accustomed 
to at home — proved injurious to her health ; and old Mr. 
Yates afterwards used to say, “ if Robert iiadn’t made our 
Nelly a * Lady,’ she might ha’ been living yet.” 

The career pf Yates, Peef, & 'Co., was throughout one* 
of great and uninterrupted prosperity. Sit Robert ]feel* 
himself was the 'soul of the firm ; to great energy and 
aj^plication uniting much practical sagacity, and fiiSt-rate 
mercantile abilities — qualitigs in which many of fiie early 
cotton-spinners wdtc exceedingly deficient. He "was a man 
of iron niind.arid frame, and toiled unceasingly. In short, 
«be was to 'cotton printing what Arkwright was to cotton- 
si)iTining, and his success was eqiralty great. The excel- 
lence of the articles produced by the firm secured, the 
commajd the market, and the character of the firm 
stood pre-eminent in I^ancaslwre. Resides greatTy benefiting 
Bury, th^ partaershij^ planted smiilar extensive works in 
th# neighbourhood, on the Irwell and the Roch ; and it 
was cited to their honour, that, while^they sought to raise 
to the highest perfection the#<5ualitjf of»their manufactures, 
they also endeavoured, in gall ways, tb promote the well- 
being and comfort of*their workpeople; for whom they 
.Contrived to -provide remunerative employment even in the 
*leaSt prosperous tiines. • • 
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Sir Robert Peel readily appreciated the value of all 
new processes dnd inventions ; in illustration of which we 
may allude to his adoptiop of the process for producing 
what is called resist work in calico printing. I'his is 
accomplished by the use of a paste, or resist, on such parts 
of the cloth as were intended to remain white. The peison 
who discovered the paste was a traveller for a London 
house, w'ho sold it to Mr. Peel for an inconsiderable sum. 
It required the experience of a year or two to i)erfect the 
system and make it practically . useful ; but the beauty of 
its effect, and the extreme precision of .outline in the 
pattern produced, at once placed the Bury establishment at 
the head of all the factories for caIi<;o printing in the 
countiy. Other firms, conducted with like spirit, were 
established by members of the same family at Biunley, 
'Foxhill bank, and Altham, in Lancashire ; Salley Abbey, in 
Yorkshire : and afterwards at Burton-on-Trent, in Stafford- 
shire ; these various establishments, whilst they brought 
w'ealth to their pro])rietors, setting an example to the whole 
cotton trade, and training up jaany of the most successful 
printers and manufacturers in Lancashire^ 

Among other distinguished founders of industry, the Rev, 
William Lee, inventor of the Stocking Frame, and Johi^j 
Heathcoat, inventor of jhe Bqbbin-net Machine, are worthy 
of notice, as men of great mechanical skill and perseverance, 
through whose labours a vast amount of remuneratiye em- 
ployment hks been provided fey the labouring population of 
Nottingham and the adjacent districts. „ The accounts 
w'hich have been preserved of the circumstances connected 
with the invention of the Stocking Frame are very fonfused, 
and in many respects^ contradictory though there is no 
doubt as to the name of the inventor. This was William 
Lee, born at Woo^orough, a village some seven miles Jrom 
Nottingham, abou| the year 1563. According to some 
accounfs, he the ‘heir to a small, freehold, while accord-* 
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ing id others he was a poor scholar,* and ^ad to struggle 
with poverty from his earliest years. He entered as a sizar 
at Christ College, Cambridge, ki May, 15 79,* and’ subse- 
quently removed to St. John’s, taking his degree of B.A. in 
1582-3. It is believed that he commenced M.A. in 1586; 
but on this point thAe appears to be son^^ confusion in tlie 
rec ords of the University. The statement usually made that 
he was expelled for marrying contrary to the statutes, is 
incorrect, as he was ne^^er a Fellow of the University, and 
therefore could not Jie prejudiced by taking such a step. 

At the tipie when Lee invented the Stocking Frame he 
was ofliciating as curate of Calverton, near Nottingham ; 
and it is alleged by some writers that the invention had its 
origin in disappointed affection. The curate is smki to 
have fallen deeply in love with a young lady of the village, 
\\ ho failed to reciprocate his affections ; and when he visited 
her, she was accustomed to pay much more attention to 
process of knitting stockings and instructing her pupils in the 
art, than to the addresses of her admirer. This sligRt is 
said to lia>’e created in his mi»d such an aversion to knitting 
b> hand, that he fcrmed the determination to invent a 
machine that should supersede it ^nd render it a gainless 
<ijjij)loyment. P"or three years he devoted himself to the 
prosecution of the invention, ^crifidng everything to his 
new idea. As the prosj^cct of success opened before him, 
he abapdoned his curacy, and devoted himself Jo the art 
of stocking making by machinery, ,1'his is the version of 
the stoiy* gjven by Hejisont on the authority of an old 

* T'he following entry, which occurs in the account of monies dis- 
luirsfd by tilt burgesses of Sheffield in 1573 p] is supposed by some to 
refer to the inventor of tlm sUickin^ frame : — “*llem gyven to Will*“ 
Lee, a poore scholler in Sheafield, Rewards the sittyng him to the Uni- 
versitie^of Chainbrydgc, and*l>uying him bookeS and other fumyture 
[which money was afterwards returned] xiii iiii [i^r. 4<f.]. — Hunter, 
‘riistoryofHallamshir^’ 141. 

‘t ^listonr of the Framework Knitters.’ 
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stocking- maker^who died in Collins’s Hospital, Nottingham, 
aged niyty-two, and was apprenticed in the town during 
the reign orQiieen Anne. < It is als(S^ given^hy Deering and 
Blackner as the traditional account in the neighbourhood, 
and it is in some measure borne out by the arms of the 
London Company, of Frame-Work Knftters, which consists 
of a stocking frame without the wood-work, with a clerg)*man 
on one side and a woman on the other as supporters.* 

"Whatever may have been the actual facts as to the origin 
of the invention of the Stocking Loom, there can be no 
doubt as to tlie extraordinary mechanical genius displayed 
by its inventor. That a clerg}’man lining in a remote village, 
who.se life had for the most prirt been spent with books, 
should contrive a machine of auch delicate And complicated 
^ movements, and at once advance the art of knitting from the 
tedious process of linking threads in a chain of loops by 
three skewers in the fingers of a woman, to the beautiful and 
rapid process of weaving by the stocking* fnime, was indeed 
an astonishing achievement, which may be pronounced 
almost unequalled in the history of merhzyiical invention. 
Lee’s merit was all the greater, ai? the liandicraft arts were 
then in their infanc>% and little attention hail as yet been 

* There are, however, other and different accounts. One is to th-w 
eflfect that Lee set about srtidyi% (he contrivance of the stc>ckinj»-loom 
for the purpose of lessening the latiour of a young country -girl to whom 
he was attached, whose occupation was knitting ; another, that being 
married antk^pcor, his wife was under the necessity of con l. ibii ting to 
their joint support by knitting ; anef that 1 .ee, while watching the motion 
of his wife^s fingers, conccive<l the idea of imitating their piovcments by 
a machine. The latter story seems to have been invented by i^aron 
Hill, Esq., in his ‘Account of the Rise and Progress of the Beech Oil 
manufacture,’ Londoii, 17 '*,5 ; but his statement is altogether unreliable. 
Thus he makes Lee to have been a Fellow of a college at (Oxford, from 
which he w^as expelle^l for manryirg an innkeeper’s daughter; whilst 
Lee neither studied af Oxford, nor marfiM there, nor was a Fallow of 
any college ; and he concludes by alleging that the r^ult of his inven- 
tion .wds to Lcg and his family happy ;’J whereas the invention 

brought himonijr a heritage of pisery, and he died abroad destitutq. 
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given* tx> the contrivance of machinery for yie purposes of 
manufacture. He was under the necessity of extemporising 
the parts of hi§, machine as he^best could, and adopting 
various expedients to overcome difficulties as they arose. 
His tools were imperfect, and his materials imperfect ; and 
he had no skilled f'orkmen to assist liim. According to 
tradition, the first franfe he made was a twelve gauge; 
without lead sinkers, and it was almost wholly of wood ; the 
needles being also stuqk in bits of wood. One of Lee’s 
principal difficulties consisted in the fonnation of the stitch, 
for want of peedie eyes ; but this he eventually overcame by 
fonning eyes to the needles with a three-square file.* At 
length, one difficulty after another was successfully overcome, 
and after three years’ labour •the machine was sufficiently 
( omiilete to be fit for use. The quondam curate, fuh of 
enthusiasm for Jjis art, now began stocking weaving in the 
village of Calverton, and he continued to work there for 
several years, instructing his brother James and several of 
Ins relations in the practice of the art. 

Having brought his frame# to a considerable degree of 
])crfection, and bein|; desirous of securing the patronage of 
(^>uecn tljzabcth, whose partiality Ibr knitted silk stockings 
well known, Lee proceeded to London to exhibit the 
ioonf before her Majesty, He first ‘showed it to several 
members of the court, among others to Sir William (after- 
^\ards l.ord) Hunsdon, whom he taught to it with 

success ; and I.ee was, throitgh their instrumentality, at 
length admitted to an inierview with the Queen, and worked 
the «iachine in her presence. Elizabeth, however, did not 

* Blacknef, * History of Nottingham/ Th^ aiftjfor adds, We liave 
iufnmiation, handed down ifi direct sficcession from father to son, that 
it was not till late in the seventeenth century that Aie man could manage 
the wording of a frame. Thd tnaii who was considered the workman 
employed a labourer, who stood behind the frame to work the slur and 
prpssijg motions ; but tl)c applic-ation of traddftsr^nd of feet eVentu- 
allyjpgndered the labour unnecessary^.” , \ 
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give him the encouragement that he had expected ; ahd she 
is said to have opposed the invention on the ground that it 
was calcula'ted to deprive a large number <jf poor people of 
their employment of hand knitting. Lee was no more suc- 
cessful in finding otlier patrons, and considering himself and 
his invention Ireg^.ed with contempt, hb embraced the* offer 
•made to him by Sully, the sagaciofls minister of Henry IV., 
to proceed to Rouen and instruct the operatives of that 
town-^then one of the most important manufacturing centres 
of France — in the constructidn and yse of the stocking- 
frame. Lee accordingly transferred himself ^nd Jiis machines 
to France, in 1605, taking with him his brother and seven 
workmen. He met with a cordial reception at Rouen, and 
was « proceeding with the manufacture of .stockings on a 
large scale — Shaving nine of his frames in full work, — when 
unhappily ill fortune again overtook him.^ Henr}* I\., his 
protector, on whom he had relied for the rewards, honours, 
and promised grant of privileges, which *had induced Lee to 
setfle in France, was murdered by the fanatic Ravaillac ; and 
the encouragement and protection vhiclj had h'eretoforc 
been extended to him were at once > 4 ithdrawn. To press 
his claims at court, liCv: proceeded to Paris ; \>ut being a 
protestant as well as a foreigner, his representations wjjfCe 
treated with neglect ;*and \w>m out with vexation and* grief, 
this distingui.shed inventor shortly after died at Paris, in a 
state of e^reme poverty and distress, 

Lee s brother, with.seven* of the workmen, succeeded in 
escaping from France with their frj^mes, kaving two behind.* 
On James Lee’s return to Nottinghamshire, he was joined 
by one Ashtoiv ,a piiller of Thoroton, who Ivid been in- 
structed in the &rt of frafae-work jenitting by the inventor 
himself before he^left Englaij^d. These two, with the work- 
men and their frames, began stocking manufacture at 
Thojroton, and cair^d it on with considerable success. The 
place wa§* lavourfibly situated for the J)uipose, as the'^sh^ep 
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pastured in the neighbouring district of Sheywood yielded a 
kind of wool of the longest staple. Ashton is said to have 
introduced the method of making the frames with lead 
sinkers, which was a great improvement. The number of 
looms employed in different parts of England gradually 
incrtjased ; and the' machine manufacture of stockings even- 
tually became an important branch of the national industr/. 

One of the most important modifications in the Stocking 
Frame was that which enabled it to be applied to the 
manufacture of lace on a large .scale. In 1777, two work- 
men, Frost and 'Holmes, were both engaged in making point 
net by means of the modifications they had introduced in 
the stocking frame ; and in the course of about thirty years, 
so rapid was the growth of this branch of productiofl, that 
1500 point-net frames were at work, giving employment to* 
upwards of 1 5,000 people. Owing, however, to the war, to 
change of fashion, and to other circumstances, the Notting- 
ham lace manufacture rapidly fell oft*; and it continuec^in a 
dec aying state until the invention of the Bobbin-net Machine 
by John Heathcoat, late M.V. for Tiverton, which had the 
effect of at once re-establishing the manufacture on .solid 
foundations. , 

John Heathcoat was the son of a cottage farmer at Long 
Whalton, Leicestershire, wherephe wds bom in 1784. He 
was taught to read and write at the village school, but Vas 
shortly removed from it to be put apprentice a frame- 
smith in a neighbouring villaige. The boy soon learnt to 
handle toqls with dexterity, and he acquired a minute 
knc^vledge of the parts of which the stocking frame w'as 
composed^as well as of the more intricate.warp machine. At 
his leisure he studied ..how' to»?ntro(3uce* improvements in 
them, and his friend Mr. Baxley, M.P., Aates tliat as early 
as tlie#age of sixteen, he conceived the idea of inventing a 
machine by which lace might be made vpiilar to Buckingham 
cflr Ff-ench lace, then all made by; hand. ‘The first practical 
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improvement h^e succeeded in introducing ^vas in the warp 
franje ; when, by means of an ingenious apparatus, he suc- 
ceeded'in producing ‘‘mitts<” of a lacey appearance ; and it was 
this success which determined him to pursue the study of me- 
chanical lace-making. The stocking frame had already, in a 
modified form, be^n applied to the marfufacture of point-net 
lace, in which the mesh was looped as in a stocking \ but the 
work was slight and frail, and therefore unsatisfactory. 
Many 'ingenious Nottingham mechanics had during a long 
succession of years been labouring at the problem of invent- 
ing a machine by which the mesh of tlureads should be 
tT^nsted, round each other, pn the formation of the net. Some 
of these men died in poverty, some were driven insane, and 
all alike failed oin the object of their search. The old warp 
machine held its ground. 

When a little over twenty-one years of age, Heathcoat 
miirried, and went to Nottingham in search of work. He 
there found employment as a smith and “setter-up” of 
hosfery and warp-frames. He also continued to pursue the 
subject' on which his mind l^d before been occupied, and 
laboured to compass the contrivance oS a twist traverse-net 
machine. He first studied the art of making ttie Bucking- 
ham or pillow-lace by hand, with the object of effecting the 
same motions by mechanical means. It was a long, and 
laborious task, requiring the exercise of great perseverance 
and no litde ingenuity. His master, Elliott, described him 
at that time as ploddipg, patient, self-denying, and taciturn, 
undaunted by Ikilures and mistakes, fulj^ of resources’ and , 
expedients, and entertaining the most perfect conficjpnce 
that his applicajipn ,of mechanical principles would even- ‘ 
tually be crowned with success.* time his wife 

* Memoir by Mr, 'r'clkin in the ‘Nettingham Journal,’ to which, as 
well as to Mr. Barley, M.P., wc arc indebted for most of ifte above 
facts. * We are glad tc ^earn that Mr. Felkin is prbparing a complete 
history of Ike l9ranclies of industry above referred to. ' " 
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was* ke])t in almost as great anxiety as himself. She well 
knew of his struggles and difficulties ; and she even began to 
feel the pressure of poverty og her household. For while 
he was labouring at his invention, he was frequently under 
the necessity of laying aside the work that brought in the 
weekly wage. Miny years after*, whey all difficulties had 
been succeshfully oveft:ome, the conversation which took 
[)lace between husband and wife one eventful Saturday 
evening, was vividly remembered. “Well, John,” ’said the 
anxious wife, loolyng in her husband’s face, “will it work?” 

** Xo, Anne,’' was the sad answer, “ I have had to take it all 
in pieces again.” I'hough he could still speak hopefully 
and ( heerfully, his poor wife could restrain her feelings no 
longer, but sat down and cried bitterly. She had, however, 
only a few more weeks to wait ; for success, long laboured 
for and riclily deserv ed, came at last ; and a proud and happy 
man was John Heathcoat when he brought home the^rst 
narrow strip of bobbin-net made by his machine, and placed 
It in the hands of his wife. • 

It is difficult to describe# in words an invention so com- 
plicated as the bobbin-net machine. It was indeed a 
merhanicM pillow for making lace ; imitating in an in- 
genious, manner the motions of the lace-maker’s fingers in 
intersecting or tying the meshi^ of the lace upon her pillow. 
On analysing the component parts of a piece of hand-ijiade 
lace, Heathcoat was enabled to classify the threads into , 
longitucfinal and diagonal. <He l>|;gan his experiments by ^ 
stretch ing\comnv>n paf king-threads across his room for the 
wijfp, and then passing the weft-threads between them by 
common .plyers, delivering them to qt|jier plyers on the 
opposite side ; then, yfter giving them tx sideways -motion 
and twist, the threads were jepassed ba^k betw^een the next 
adjoining ^cords, the m’efehes being thus tied in the same 
way as upon pillows by hand. He had then to contrive a 
fnedianism that should accomplish all Ihestt t!\ce and deli- 

.c. • , 
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cate movements ; and to do this cost him no small amount 
of bodily and mental toil. Long after, he said : “ The single 
difficulty of 'getting the dingonal threads to twist in the 
allotted space \vas so great, that if it had now to be done, 
1 should probably not attempt its accoin])lishment.”* His 
next step was to prpvidc thin metallic discs, to be used as 
bobbins for conducting the thread backwards and forwards 
through the warp. These discs, being arranged in carrier- 
frames, J)laced on each side of the warp, were moved by 
suitable machinery, so as to contluct the^ threads from side 
to side in forming the lace. He eventually succeeded in 
working out his principle with extraordinary skill and success ; 
and, at the age of twenty-four, he was enabled to secure his 
inventiim by a i:iatcnt. ' 

As in the case of nearly all inventions which have proved 
productive, Heathc'oat’s rights as a patentee were disputed, 
•and^his claims as an inventor called in (luestion. ( )n the 
supposed invalidity of the patent, the lace-makers boldly 
adopted the bobbin-net machine, and set the inventor at 
defiance. But other patents were taken out for alleged im- 
provements and adaptations ; and it wa§ only when these 
new patentees fell out and Avent to law with each bther that 
Heathcoat’s rights became established. One lace-manufac-, 
turer having brought an*actiotjiagainst another for an alleged 
infringement of his patent, the jury brought in a verdict for 
the defendant, in which the judge concurred, on the ground 
that both the machines dn question were infringements of 
Heathcoat’s patent. It was on the occasion of this trial, 
“ Boville V, Moore/’ that Sir John Copley (afterwards Lcrd 
Lyndhurstj, who^^as retained for the defence in the interest 
of Mr. Heathcoat, 'learnt tc/'^wwk the bobbin-net machine 
in order that he might master the details of the invention. 
On reading over Iris brief, he cohlessed that hfi did not 

« ft 

' » * Mr. Fclkin s Memoir. ^ 
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quite understand the merits of the case ; Jbut, as it seemed 
to him to be one of great importance, he offered .to go 
down into the country forthwith and study the*madiine until 
he understood it ; and then,” said he, “ 1 will defend you 
to the best of my ability.” He accordingly put himself into 
that night's mail, and \vent down to Nottingham to get up 
his case as perhaps cbimsel never got it up before. Next 
morning the learned sergeant placed himself in a lace-loom, 
and he diti not leave^ it until he could deftly mak*e a piece 
of bolibin-net with his oUm hand.s, and thoroughly under- 
stood thi; principle as well as the details of the machine. 
When the case came on for trial, the learned sergeant w^as 
enabled to work the model on the -table with such ease 
and skill, and to explain the precise nature of tlfc inven- 
tion with such felicitous clearne.ss, as to astonish alike jndg^ 
jury, and s})ectators ; and the thorough conscientiousness and 
mastery with wdiich he handled the case had no doubt its 
influence upon the decision of the court. 

After the trial w’as over, Mr. Heathcoat, on inc^uiry, found 
about six hundred machinos at w’ork after his patent, and 
lie ])roce€ded to* levy royalty ui)on the owners of them, 
which atftountcd to a large suni. Ihit the profits realised 
^ by the manufacturers of lace were verx^ great, and the use 
of* the machines rapidly ext/nded \ wdiile the price of the 
article w’as reduced from five pounds the square yard to 
about five jience in the course of twxmty-five v^ars. During 
the same jieriod the average •annual returns of the lace-trade 
have beep at le»st foig: millions sterling, and it gives remune- 
rative employment to about 150,000 w'orkpeoi)le. 

To return to the personal history, of. Mr. Heathcoat. In 
1809 we find him ^stablisli^ as a Ihce-manufacturer at 
Loughborough, in Leicestershire. Thfcre he carried on a 
prosf leroys business for ‘several years, giving employment to 
a large number of operatives, at wages varying from^s^- 
'lyf. a week. Notwithstanding, the ^eat^’inWase in the 
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number of hands employed in lace-making through the iritro- 
ductiop of the new macliines, it began to be whispered about 
among the workpeople thatcthey were superseding labour, 
and an extensive conspiracy was formed for the i)urpose of 
destroying them wherever found. As early as the year iSii 
disputes arose betwe/=^n the masters and men engaged in the 
stocking and lace trades in the south-western parts of Not- 
tinghamshire and the adjacent parts of Derbyshire and 
Leicestershire, the result of which was the assembly of a 
mob at Sutton, in Ash field, who proceeded in open day to 
break the stocking and lace-frames of the manufacturers. 
Some of the ringleaders having been seized and punished, 
the disaffected learnt caution ; but the destruction of the 
machines was nevertheless carded on secretly wherever a 
safe opixutunity presented itself. As the machines were of 
so delicate a construction that a single blo>y of a hammer 
ren4ered them useless, and as the manufacture was carried 
on for the most part in detached buildings, often in private 
dwellihgs remote from towns, the opportunities of destroying 
them were unusually easy. Incthe neighbourhood of Not- 
tingham, which was the focus of turbulence, the machine- 
breakers organized themselves in regular bodies, ‘and held 
nocturnal meetings at which their jdans were arranged. 
Probably with the view* of irttpiring confidence, they gave 
out that they were under the command of a leader named 
Ned Ludd, or General Ludd, and hence their designation 
of Luddit(^s. Under thiivorgamzation machine-breaking was 
carried on with great vigour during the winter of 1811, 
occasioning great distress, and throwing large numbers «r)f 
workpeople out of^nployment Meanwhile, the owners of 
the frames proceeefed to remove tJl|^m from the villages 
lone dwellingsiin the couQ.try, and brought tliem into 
warehouses in the towns for their better protection.^ i 
The .Luddites seen^ to have been encouraged by the 
lenity of the' senterices pronounced- on such of their Con- 
*. -N i . 
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federates as had been apprehended and tfied ; and, shortly 
after, the mania broke out afresh, and rapidly extended over 
the northern .and midland nltinufacturing districts. The 
organization became more secret ; an oath was administered 
to the members binding them to obedience to the orders 
issued by the heacls of the confederacy; and the betrayal of 
their designs was decreed to be death. All machines w'ere 
f loomed by them to destniction, whether employed in the 
maniifiicture of cloth,, calico, or lace ; and a reign of terror 
began which lasted for years. In Yorkshire and Lancashire 
mills were boldly attacked by armed rioters, and in many 
cases they were wrec ked or burnt ; so that it became ne- 
cessary to guard them by soldiers and yeomanry. The 
masters themsoh'es were defomed to death; manyW them 
were assaulted, and some were murdered. At length thf 
law was vigoro^usly set in motion ; numbers of the misguided 
Luddites were apprehended ; some were executed ; andmftef 
se\ oral years’ violent commotion from this cause, the machine- 
breaking riots were at length quelled. 

Among tht\ numerous mlinufacturers whose works w'ere 
.attacked by the Luddites, w as the inventor of the bobbin-net 
machine Iiinwelf. One bright si/nny day, in the summer of 
i8i6, a body of rioters entered his Victory at Loughborough 
wifli torches, anil set fire to ft, destroying thirty-seven lace- 
mac'hiiies, and above 10,000/. w’orth of property. Ten of 
the men were ap])rehended for the felony, and fight of them 
were executed. Mr. Hcathcoat made a claim upon the county 
for compensation, am] it was resisted ; but the Court of 
(Jtteen’s Ilench decided in his favour, and decreed that the 
county must make good his loss of lofooo/. The magis- 
trates sought to couple with tit? payment of the damage the 
condition that Mr. Heathi^oat should ‘expend the money 
in the cqunty of Leicester; but to this he would not as- 
!?cnt, ha\ing already resolved on rcnv)ying his manufacture 
cli/where. At Tiverton, in Devonshire, h«; fjjrad a large 
biulding which had been* formerly fcsed as • a woollen 
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manufactory ; bivt the Tiverton cloth trade having fallen 
into decay, the building remained unoccupied, and the 
town itself was generally in a very poverty-stricken con- 
dition. Mr. Heathcoat bought the old mill, renovated 
and enlarged it, and there recommenced the manu- 
facture eff lace ui)or a larger scale than before ; keeping 
in 'full work as many as three hundred machines, and em- 
ploying a large number of artisans at good wages. Not 
only did lie carr}' on the manufacture of lace, but the various 
branches of business connected whh it — y;>m-doubling, silk- 
spinning, net-rnaking, and finishing. He also*estal)lislic*d at 
Tiverton an iron-foundry and works for the manufiictuve of 
agricultural implements, ivhich proved of great convenience to 
the district. It was a favourite ‘idea of his that .steam power 
^as capable of being applied to j>erform all the heavy 
drudgery of life, and he laboured for a long time at the 
invecition of a steam-plough. In 1832 he so far completed 
his invention as to be enabled to take out a patent for it ; 
and ri^eathcoat’.s steam-idough, though it has since been 
superseded by Fowlers, was conside^'ed the -best machine 
of the kind that had uj) to that time l>een invented. 

Mr. Heathcoat was a hian of great natural gifts. He 
possessed a sound undersuinding, quick perception, and 
a genius for business M th^ highest y order. With these 
he combined uprighiness, honesty, and integrity — (juali- 
ties which gre the true glory of human character. Him- 
self a diligent self-educaftor, he gave ready encouragement 
to deserving youths in his emjiloyment, stimulajLing their 
talents and fostering their energies. During his own bvey 
life, he contrived t© save time to master French ami Italian, 
of which he acquifed an aff<*urate ap^d grammatical know- 
ledge. His mind Was largely rtored with the results of a 
careful study of the best literature, and there were few sub- 
jects. on wliich he liac? not formed for himself shrewd and 
accurate viev^c: The two thousand* workpeople in his Em- 
ployment regarded Rim almqst as a father, .and he carefully 
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proTided for their comfort and improvement Prosperity 
(iid not spoil him, as it does so many; nor close his ^ heart 
against the claims of the poor and struggliftg, who were 
always sure of his sympathy and help. To provide for the 
education of the children of his workpeople, he built schools 
for them at a cost of about 6000/. • He \^as also a man of sin- 
gularly cheerful and but)yant disposition, a favourite with men 
of all classes, and most admired and beloved by those who 
* knew him best • 

In 1831 the eltiiictors of Tiverton, of which town Mr. Heath- 
coat had jwoved himself so genuine a benefactor, returned 
him to represcnf them in I'arliamcnt, and he continued their 
member for nearly thirty years. During a great part of that 
time he had Lord Palmerston for his cqjleague, end the 
no])le lord, on more than one public occasion, expressed 
the high regard’ which he entertained for liis venerable 
friend. On retiring from the representation in 1859, ojving 
to advancing age and increasing infirmities, thirteen hundred 
of his workmen presented him with a silver inkstai!d and 
gold pen, in t^^ken of their esteem. He enjoyed his leisure 
for only two mor<? years, tlying in January, 1861, at the age 
of sevenfy-s^ven, and leaving lithind him a character for 
^ proliiiy, viriuo, manliness, and mechanical genius, of wiiich 


hi^ descendants may w ell be ]#roud.* 

We next turn to a career of a very different kind, tl^jit of 
the illustrious but unfortunate Jacquard, whose life also 
illustrates in a remarkable manner .the influence which inge- 
nious men, evetj of the humblest’ rank, may exercise upon 
industry of a nation. Jacquard was the son of a hard- 
working .couple of Lyons, his father l^<iing a weaver, and 
his mother a pattern .reader. •<l’he>^ we#e too poor to give 
him any but the most meagre education. When he was of 
£ige ^o learn a trade, ifis fatlier placed him with a book- 
binder. An X)ld clerk, w'ho made iqj the master’s accounts, 
*gye Jacquard sonle lessons in mathematics, .^i^ver}^ shortly 
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began to display a remarkable turn for mechanics, and some 
of his contrivances quite astonished the old clerk, who ad- 
vised Jacquard's father to put him to some other trade, in 
which his peculiar abilities might have better scope than 
in bookbinding. He was accordingly jmt apprentice to a 
cutler ; «but was so. badly treated by his master, that he 
shortly afterwards left his employment, on which he was 
placed with a type-founder. 

His pfirents dying, Jacquard found himself in a measure 
compelled to take to his father s* two loofiis, and carry on 
the trade of a weaver. He immediately proceeded to im- 
prove the looms, and became so engrossed with his inven- 
tions that he forgot his work, and very soon found himself 
at the imd of his means. He* then sold the looms to pay 
his debts, at the same/ttme that he took upon himself tlie 
burden of supporting a wife. He became still poorer, and 
to ^tisfy Jiis creditors, he next sold his cottage. He 
tried to find employment, but in \ain, people believing him 
to be Kn idler, occupied with mere dreams about his inven- 
tions. At length he obtained epiployment wi^Ji a line-maker 
of Bresse, whither he went, his wife rehvaining at Lyons, 
earning a precarious living by making straw bo»ne\s. 

AVe hear nothing further of Jacquard for some years, but 
in the interval he seems to shave prosecuted his imprOftT- 
ment in the drawloom ibr the better manufacture of figured 
fabrics; for, in 1790, he brought out his contrivance for 
selecting theVarp tliread,s, which, when added to the loom, 
superseded the services of a draw-boy. adoption of 

this machine ivas slow hut steady, and in ten years after ^^s 
introduction, 4000 ^^qf them were found at worjt ip Lyons. 
JacqiMird’s pursuits- wefe ruUirly interrupted by the Revolu- 
tion, and, in 1792, ye find him fighting in the ranks of the 
Lyonnaise Volunteers against the Army of the Convention 
under the command of Dubois Craned The city was 
taken’; Jacquaxd fled and joined the AVmy of the Rh^je,* 
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where* he rose to the rank of sergeant He might have 
remained a soldier, but that, his only ^n having been shot 
dead at his side, he deserted and returned to Lyons to re- 
cover his wife, rfe found her in a garret, still employed at her 
old trade of straw-bonnet making. While living in conceal- 
ment* with her, his *mind reverted • to tl^ inventions over 
which he had so long brooded in former years ; but he had 
no means wherewith to prosecute them. Jacquard found it 
nccessar}', however, to emerge from his hiding-place sAid try 
to find some empl^iymeht. • He succeeded in obtaining it 
with an intelligejit manufacturer, and while working by day 
he went on mventing by night. It had occurred to him that 
great improvements might still be introduced in looms for 
figured goods, and he incidentally mentioned ^he subject one 
day to his master, regretting at the same time that his limited 
means j^revented him from carrying out his ideas. Happily his 
master appreciafed the value of the suggestions, and wajth 
laudable generosity placed a sum of money at his disposal, that 
he might prosecute the proposed improvements at his leisure. 

In three months Jacquard Ijad invented a loom to substi- 
tute mechanical action for the irksome and toilsome labour 
of the v^orktnap. The loom was e>/hibited at the Exposition 
^f National Industiy’ at Paris in 1801, and obtained a 
bronze medal, Jacquard was iurthcr honoured by a visit 
at Lyons froni the Minister Carnot, who desired to congra- 
tulate him in person on the success of his invention. In the 
following year the Society of Ajts inj^ondon offered a prize 
for the invention <jf a machine for manufacturing fishing-nets 
aiuyioarding-netting for ships, Jacquard heard of this, and 
I while walkyig one day in the fields according to his custom, 
he turned the subject oyer in iii» mi ltd, aid contrived the 
plan of a machine for the pujpose. His Jriend, the manu- 
factureg*, again furnished •him with the fneans of carrying 
out his idea, and in three weeks jacejuard had completed 
his yvention. ’ 
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Jacquard's achievement having come to the knowledge 
of the Prefect of the Department, he was summoned before 
that functionary, ancl, on his explanation of the working of 
the machine, a report on the subject was forwarded to the 
ICmperor. The inventor was forthwith summoned to Paris with 
his maphine, and lj)rouglii into the presence of the Emperor, 
who received him with the consideration due to his genius. 
The interview lasted two hours, during which Jacejuard, 
placed-at his ease by the Emperor’s affability, explained to 
him the improvements which l:e proposjed to make in the 
looms for weaving figured goods. The result was, that 
he was provided with apartments in the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers, where he had the use of the workshop 
during his stay, and was provided with a suitable allowance 
for his maintenance. 

Installed in the Conservatoire, Jacquard proceeded to 
complete the details of his improved loom. He had the 
advantage of minutely insjiecting the various exquisite pieces 
of mechanism contained in that great treasury of human 
ingenuity. Among the machines which more particularly 
attracted his attention, and eventually set him upon the track 
of his discover}', was a loom for weaving flowfjred si Ik, made 
by yaucanson the celebrated aiUpmaton-maker. 

Vaucanson was a man of^jhc highest order of constructive 
genius. The inventive faculty was so strong in him that it 
may almost be said to have amounted to a passion, and 
could not be restrained. The saying that the i)oet is bom, 
not, made, applies with equal force to t]ie inventor, who, 
though indebted, like the other, to culture and improved 
opportunities, nevertheless contrives and constructs new 
combinations of i^achiner}»3nainly to gratify his own instinct. 
I'his was peculiarly the case with Vaucanson ; for his most 
elaborate works were not so mupch distinguished fqf their 
utility as for the curious ingenuity which. they displayed. 
While a mere boy attending Sunday conversations witjh his 
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mother, he amused himself by watching, through the chinks 
of a partition wall, part of the movements of a clock in 
the adjoining apartment. He endeavoured to Understand 
them, and by brooding over the subject, after several months 
he discovered the principle of the escapement. 

Frdm that time the subject of mechanical invention took 
complete jjossession of Ifim. With some rude tools which, 
he contrived, he made a wooden clock that marked the 
hours with remarkable exactness ; while he made •for a 
miniature chapel 4ke figures* of some angels which waved 
their wings^ and some priests that made several eccle- 
siastical movements. With the view of executing some 
other automata he had designed, he proceeded to study 
anatomy, music, and mechanics, which occupied# him 
for several years. The sight of the Flute-player in the 
(iardens of the 'ruileries inspired him with the resolution to 
invent a similar figure that should and after sevepl 
years’ study and labour, though struggling with illness, he 
succeeded in accomplishing his object. He next prodtfetd 
' a Flageolet-player, which wan succeeded by a Duck — the 
most ingenious of his contrivances, — ^>\’hich swam, dabbled, 
drank, ancl quacked like a real duck. He next invented an 
Asp, employed in the tragedy of ‘ Clt^opatre,’ which hissed 
and darted at tlie bosom of the /ctress, 

Vaucanson. however, did not confine himself merely, to 
the making of automata. By reason of his ingenuity, Car- 
dinal de Fleury appointed hin> inspector of the silk manu- 
• factories of Francie; an,d he was no sooner in office, than 
wiUn his usual irrej)ressib]e instinct to invent, he proceeded 
Jio introduce improvements in silk macjiin^y. One of these 
was his mill for throwi\ silk, whith so extited the anger of 
the Lyons operatives, who (pared the logs of employment 
throu^i itsjineans, that th<?y pelted him with stones and had 
nearly killed him. He nevertheless wen,t on inventing, and 
nextjproduced a machine for weaving llowere«J^Silks, with a 
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contrivance fcjc giving a dressing to the thread, so as to 
render that of each bobbin or skein of an equal thickness. 

When Vaucanson died'^in 1782, after a long illness, he 
bequeathed his collection of machines to the Queen, who 
seems to have set but small value on them, and they were 
shortly after dispersed. ‘But his machine for weaving flo<^cred 
silks was happily preserved in the Conser\'atoire des Arts et 
Mtftiers, and there Jacquard found it among the many 
curiods and interesting articles in the collection. It proved 
of the utmost value to him, for it imn>:;diately set him on 
the track of the principal modification which he introduced 
in his improved loom. 

One of the chief features of Vaucanson's machine was a 
pierct d cylinder which, according to the holes it presented 
when revolved, regulated the movement of certain needles, 
and caused the threads of the warj) to deviate in such a 
nvinner as to produce a given design, though only of a 
simple character. Jacquard seized uf)on the suggestion with 
avidity, and, with the genius of the true inventor, at once 
proceeded to im])rove upon i^ At the end of a month his 
weaving-machine was completed. "I'o the cylinder of Vau- 
canson, he added an ehdle^s piece of pasteboard pierced 
with a number of holes, through wliich the threads of the 
warp were presented fo the'^.veaver ; while another piece of 
mechanism indicated to the workman the colour of the 
shuttle which he ought to throw. Thus the drawboy and 
the reader of designs were Loth at once superseded. The 
first use Jacquard made of his new Icom was to weave 
with it several yards of rich stuff which he presented to» ♦he 
Empress Josephine. Napoleon was highly gratified with ' 
the result of the fM'entor’sVabours, and ordered a number of 
the looms to be cconstructed by the best workmen, after 
Jacquard’s model* and presented to him; after which he 
returned to Lyons. . ■ * 

There hj;, .experienced the frequent fate of invei;*ofs. 

1 
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He wa^ regarded by his townsmen as an ene^y, and treated 
by them as Kay, Hargreaves, and Arkwr^ht had been 
in I^ncashire. The workmen looked upon the* new loom 
as fatal to their trade, and feared lest it should at once 
take the bread from their mouths. A tumultuous meeting 
was Held on the Place des Terreaux, jvhen it was de- 
tennined to destroy tht machines. This was however, 
ju'evented by the military. But Jacquard was denounced 
and hanged in effigy. I'he ‘Conseil des prud’hoiftmes ’ 
in vain endeavoui-fed to alftiy the excitement, and they 
w'cre thems(;lves •denounced. At lengtli, carried away by. 
the ])0})ular impulse, the ])rud*hommes, most of whom had 
been workmen and sympathised with tlie class, had one of 
Jacfjuard's locnns carried off and publicly broken in pieces. 
Riots followed, in one of which Jacquard w^s dragged along 
the quay by an infuriated mob intending to drown him, but 
he was rescued. ^ 

The great value of the Jacquard loom, however, could not 
be denied, and its success was only a question of tifhe. 
Jac(]uard was urged by some Knglish silk manufacturers to 
I>ass over into England and settle there. But notwathstand- 
ing the liarSli and cruel treatment *he had received at the 
Wnds of his townspeoi>le, his patriotism was too strong to 
])ermk him to accept their offrf. The English manufac- 
turers, however, adopted his loom. Then it was, and onjy 
tlien, that Lyons, threatened to be beaten out of the field, 
ndopted it with eagerness; and before long the Jacquard 
•machine was employed ir^ nearly all kinds of >veaving. The 
result proved that the fears of the workpeople had been 
>rntirely unfiounded. Instead of diminishing employment, 

► the Jacquard loom inq'eased kf at *leasf tenfold. The 
•number of persons occupied jn the manufiicture of figured 
goods in Lyons, was statefl by M. l.con Vaucher to have 
lieen 60,000 in. 1833; and that numb\?r has since been 
consyierably increased. ^ . 


t 
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As for Jacq|iard himself, the rest of his life passed peace- 
fully, excepting that the workpeople who dragged him along 
the quay to drown him were shortly after found eager to 
bear him in triumph along the same raute in celebration of 
his birthday. But his modesty would not permit him to 
take part in such^ demonstration. The Municipal Council 
.of Lyons proposed to him that lie should devote himself 
to improving his machine for the benefit of the local 
industry, to which Jacquard agreed in consideration of 
a moderate pension, the anrount of -.vhich was fixed by 
himself. After perfecting his invention accordingly, he 
retired at sixty to end his days at Oullins, his fitther's 
native place. It was there that he received, in 1820, 
the rfecoratiop of the Legicxi of Honour ; and it was there 
that he died and w'as buried in 1834. A statue was erected 
to his memory, but his relativ^es remained in poverty ; and 
twenty years after his death, his two nieces were under 
the necessity of selling for a few hiindrt^d francs the gold 
medal bestowed upon their uncle by Louis XVTII. “ Such,” 
says a French writer, “ was* the gratitude of the manufac- 
turing interests of Lyons to the man to whom it owes so 
large a portion of its splendour.” 

It would be easy to extend the martyrolog}' of inventor^, 
and to cite the nantes oftnither ecjually distinguished- men 
wjio have, without any conresponding advantage to them- 
selves, contributed to the industrial progress of the age, — 
for it has too often happened that genius has planted the 
tree, of which patient dulncss has gaiJierifd the fruit ; but we 
will confine ourselves for the present to a brief account <of an 
inventor of comjviratively recent date, by way of illustratioi 
of the difficulties’ and privz^itions w^hich it is so frequently the 
lot of mechanical genius to surmount. We allude to Joshua 
Heilraann, the inventor of the Combing Machine, c 

Heilmann was t>om in 1796 at Mulhouse, the principal 
seat of Alsace cotton manufacture. His fath^ was 
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engaged in that business ; and Joshua enter|d his office at 
fifteen. He remained there for two years, employing. his 
spare time in mechanical drawing. He afterwards* spent 
two years in his uncle’s banking-house in Paris, prosecuting 
the study of matheipatics in the evenings. Some of his 
relatives having established a small* cotto«-spinning ftictory 
at Mulhousc, young Heilihann was placed with Messrs Tissot 
and Roy, at Paris, to learn the practice of that firm. At the 
same time he became a student at the Conservatoire d#s Arts 
et Metiers, where Ifb attend<?d the lectures, and studied the 
machines in^the museum. He also took practical lessons in 
turning from a toymaker. After some time, thus diligently 
orcu])ied, he returned to Alsace, to superintend the con- 
striu'tion of the mac'hinery fof the new factory at ¥ieux- 
I'liann, which was shortly finished and set to work. The 
o[)erations of tlm manufactory were, however, seriously 
affected by a commercial crisis which occurred, and Jt 
passed into otlier hands, on which Heilmann returned to his 
foinilv at Mulhouse. * 

He had in tlvi nican time ibeen occup}ing much of his 
leisure with inventions, more particularly in connection with 
the weaving* of*cotton and the jwe}^aration of the staple for 
^>inning. One of his earlie.st contrivances was an embroidering- 
machine, in which twenty needl& wefe employed, working 
simultaneously ; and he succeeded in accomplishing kis 
object after alx)ut six months’ labour. For this^ invention, 
which he exhibited at the Exposition of 1834, he received a 
* gold medal, and was decorated with the Legion of Honour. 
Otlj^r inventions quickly followed — an improved loom, a 
jifiaeJhine foi; measuring and folding fahricsk^an improvement 
kof the “bobbin and fly fiames” elf the Englfsli sjunners, and 
ra weft winding-machine, with^various impy)vements in the 
! machinery for preparing, Spinning, and weaving silk and 
cotton. One of his most ingenious gontrivances was 

lodm/or weaving simultaneously tw^ pieces of velvet or other 

• • • • • • 
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piled fabric, uf ited by the pile common to both, with ' a knffe 
and traversing a])paratus for separating the two fabrics when 
woven; But by far the most beautiful and ingenious of his 
inventions was the combing-machine, ;the history of which 
we now’ proceed shortly to describe. 

Heilmann had -for softie years been diligently studying the 
.contrivance of a machine for contbing long-stapled cotton, 
the ordinaiy carding-machine being found ineffective in pre- 
paring the raw material for spinning, especially the finer 
sorts of yarn, besides causing cbnsiderabse waste. To avoid 
these imperfections, the cotton-spinners of Alsace offered a 
prize of 5000 francs for an improved combing-machine, and 
Heilmann immediately proceeded to compete for the reward. 
He v>as not stimulated by the desire' of gain, for he w'as com- 
paratively rich, lia\ ing acquired a considerable fortune by his 
wife. It was a saying of his that “ one will never accomplish 
'• g?‘eat things who is constantly asking himself, how’ much gain 
will this bring me?” What mainly impelled him was the 
irrepressible instinct of the inventor, who no sooner has a 
mechanical problem set befoie him than he feels impelled to 
undertake its solution. The problem in this case was, how- 
ever, much more difficftlt than he had anticipated. The 
close study of the subject occupied him for several yeanr. 
and the expenses in which became involved in connection 
w’ith it were so great, that his wife's fortune was shortly 
sivallowed up, and he was reduced to poverty, without 
being able to bring bis machine to perfection. From that 
time he tvas under the necessity of relying mainly on the 
help of his friends to enable him to prosecute the invention. 

While still st»«gg)ing w’ith poverty and difficulties, Heh^ 
mannas wife died; believing her husband ruined ; and shottiy 
after he proceeded to England and settled for a time at 
Manche.ster, still labouring at his machine. , He. had' a 
mbdel made for him by the eminent machine-makers, Shatpe, 
Roberts, ami Company but still he could not make it wbrk 
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satisfactorily, and he was at length brough1| almost to the 
verge of despair. He returned to France to visit his family, 
still pursuing his idea, which had. obtained complete posses- 
sion of his mind.* While sitting by his hearth one evening, 
meditating upon thi hard fate of inventors and the misfor- 
tunes in which their families .so often become involved, he 
found himself almost uiKronsciously w'atching his dax^hters 
combing their long hair and drawing it out at full length 
between their fingers. The thought suddenly struA him 
that if he (:oulc^ successfully imitate in a machine the process 
of combing out the longest hair and forcing back the short 
by reversing the action of the comb, it might serve to extri- 
cate him from his difficulty. It may, be remembered that 
this incident in the life of Heilmann has Ueen macte the 
subject of a beautiful picture by Mr. Klmore, R.A., which 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1862. 

Upon this idea he proceeded, introduced the apparently 
sim])le but really most intricate process of machine-combing, 
and after great labour he succeeded in perfecting the int-’en- 
tion. I'he singylar beauty of %he process can only be apprc; 
( lated by those who have witnessed the machine at work, 
when tlie sifnilarity of its movements to that of combing the 
Jpair, which suggested the invention, is at once apparent, 
.U’he Jnachine has been describeu^ as “Ucting with almost the 


delicacy of touch of the human fingers.” It combs the lock 
of cotton at both ends^ places the fibres exactly parallel with 
each otlier, sei)arates the long from the short, and unites tlxe 
long fibres in one iilivcr and the short ones in another. In 
fipji^ the machine not only acts with the delicate accuracy of 


/he human, fingers, but apparently with tW delicate intelli- 
gence of the human mir^l. ^ • 

ii The chief commercial valug of the invention consisted in 
K rendering the commone!' sorts of cotton available for fine 
ppmning. The manufacturers were thereby enabled to sel^t 
the ipost suitable fibres for-high-priqpd fabrics, amt to produce 
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the finer sorts kf yarn in much larger quantities. It became 
posable by its means to make thread so fine that a length of 
334 miles rnight be spun from a single pound weight of the 
prepared cotton, and, worked up into the finer sorts of lace, 
the original shilling’s worth of cotton-wjx)!, before it passed 
into the hands of, the consumer, might 'thus be increased to 
the value of between 300/. and 400/. sterling. 

The beauty and utility of Heilmann’s invention were at 
once itp])reciated by the English cotton-spinners. Six Lan- 
cashire finns united and jmrehased the 4 patent for cotton- 
spinning for England for the sum of 30,000/. ; the wool- 
spinners paid the same sum for tlie privilege of applying the 
process to wool ; and the Messrs. Marshall, of I/Ceds, 20,000/ 
for privilege of applying iuto flax. I'hus wealth suddenly 
flow'ed in upon poor Heilmann at lust. But he did not live 
to enjoy it. Scarcely had his long labours l)een crowned by 
sqjpcess than he die<l, and his son, \0io had shared in his 
privations, shortly followed him. 

It is at the price of lives such as these that the wonders of 
civilisation are achieved. 
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“ PUictvfv is^hc lini'st ainl rtliicst part of friiittult', ami the nrcut tw. . . Psiticnre 
lira at the n'ot rJ ;)lt plcM*.ur<.-«t, a< well aa f<f all powers. Ho|*f hmt*!f ecawa to be hap- 
pjm'M when Impatu mc i'< mpaniona \irr.”-~Jtihfi Rudkin. » 

** I! y a vinjjt it iitxj an^ p^ase/ qn'il ne me fut moostrvl* line crupe ile tem% tr.urnec 
et cikm,iiltze U'linc telio lie.iutc t}ue . . . %ins avoir cst^ard qne je r.uUc 

orniTf.Hsinve <lo tern-s arijikuM^ p; me inin a i hen. her les lomme un hrinine 

qui taMe <ti IcnelireH/*— Ikmaut RaUfty 

f 

« 

T so liiippcjis that the history of l^otter}* fumislies ‘ 
some of the most remarkahle instances of patient 
j)crscvtTan( c to he foimcl in the whole range of 
bic^i^raphy. Of t]^*se we select three of the most 
^ striking, a.s exhibited in the lives of Bernard 
Palissy, ,the Erenchman ; Johann P'riedrith Bottgher, the 
» German ; and Josiah Wedgvvoo^, the Englishman. 

Though the art of making common vessels of clay was 
known to most of thg ancient nations, that of rnanufactimng 
enamelled earthenware was much less commoii. It was, 
however, practised by the aniicnt , Etruscans, specimen.s of 
whose ware are sJtill to«bc found in antiiiuarian collections. 
BmI it became a lost art, and was only recovered at a com- 
^parativelycecent date. I'he Etruscar^waf? was verjM’aluable 
in ancient times, a va!« being w^orth its weight in gold in 
the time of Augustus, 'Fhe Moors seem ’to have preserved 
amongst them a knowledge of the art, which they w^ere found 
practising in the island of Majorca wh^n it was ^aken bydhe 
l^isqjisin 1115. y\mong the spoil carried aw?^y Vere many 
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plates of Moo^['sh '^earthenware, which, in token of trionipl^ 
were;, embedded in the walls of several of the ancient chtircl^es 
of Pisa, -where they are to be seen to this day, Alx>ut two 
centuries later the Italians began to nake an imitation 
enamelled ware, which they named j^lajolica, after the 
Moorish place of manufacture. 

• The reviver or re-discoverer of the art of enamelling in 
Italy was Luca della Kohhia, a Florentine sculptor. Vasari 
dcscribts h\m as a man of indefatigable perseverance, working 
with his chisel ail day ami prdetising dfawing during the 
greater part of the night. He pursued the latter^art w^ilh so 
much assiduity, tluit when w'orking late, to ])revcnt his feet 
from freezing with the cold, he was accustomed to ]>rovide 
hirmieK* with a basket of shavings, in which he placed them 
^ to keep himself warm and enal>Ie him to proceed with his 
drawings. Nor,” says Vasari, “ am I in the least astonished 
• at |his, since no nuin ever becomes di.^tinguished in any art 
w'hatsoever who does not early begin to ac^iuire the i»ower of 
suppbrting heat, cold, hunger, thirst, and other discomforts ; 
w’hereas those persons deceiv.* themselves .altogether who 
supjjose that when taking their ease and surrounded by al! 
the enjoyments of the w^oHd they may still atlain^tQ l-ionour- 
able distinction, — for it is not by sleeping, but by W'aking,, 
watching, ami labouring coiuinually, that proficiency is at- 
taTntxl and reputation acquireiL” 

But Luca^ notwithstanding all his application and industrj*, 
did not succeed in earning enough money by sculpture to 
enable him to live by the art, an<i t^e idea occurred to Ixiiu 
might nevertheless be a!)le to pursue his modelUiP^ 
in'^me material oioce facile and less dear than marble,*^ 
Hence it was thartie beganSo make Jm models in clay, and 
to endeavour by exjierimcnt so to coat and bake the clay as 
to render those inodeks durable. * After many t, rials «he at 
length'^iscoyered a o\et]iod of covering the day with a 
teria!, wliich, ^^hen exposevi to the kitensc heat of a furnac^^ 
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bi&eafie converted into an almost imperishaWe enamel. He 
iifterwards made the further discovery of a method of im- 
pafrting colour ,to the enamel, thus greatly adding to its 
beauty. ^ 

The feme of Luca’s woik extended throughout Europe, 
and specimens of his art l)ecame widel>»*diflfused. Sfany of 
them were sent into I'rancc and Spain, where they were 
greatly prized. At that time coarse brown jars and j)ipkms 
were almost the ^only articles of earthenware produced in 
France ; and this continued to be the case, with compara- 
tively small impro\ ement, until the time of Palissy— a man 
who toiled and fought against stupendous difficulties with a 
heroism that sheds a glow almost of romance over the events 
of his chc<|ucred life. * * ^ ' 

Bernard Palissy is supposed to have been bom in the 
south of France, in the diocese of Agon, about the year 
1510. His father was ])robably a worker in glass, to which 
trailc Bernard was brought up. His parents were poor 
people — too pcK^r to give him tiie benefit of any school 
education. had no oihtfr books/* said he afterwards, 
“ than heaven and earth, which are 0[)en to all.” He learnt, 
howe\’er,*the lirt of gla'is-painting, lo wliich he added that 
'•of drawing, and afterwards reading and writing. 

When about eighteen \'cars old, the glass trade l>ecoming 
^decayed, Palissy left his fathers house, with his walleU on 
his hack, and went out into the world to search w’hether 
there was any place in it for hihi. He first travelled 
towiirds Gascony. ^vorl.i Mg at his tnidc where he couhl find 
^gt^doyment, and occasionally occupying part of his time in 
* land-meastiring. I'hen he travelled northwards, sojourning 
for various periods at different j^accs in iP'rance, Flanders, 


and Lower Germany. , • ! 

Tliffs Palissy occujried about ten more years of his life, 
after which he' married, nn<l ceased from his .wanderings, 
setting down to practise* gla.ss-pamting and land-measuring 
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at the small to^^^ of Saintes, in the Lower Charente. I'herc 
children were bom to him ; and not only his responsibilities 
but his expenses increased, while, do wliijit he could, his 
earnings remained too small for his needi^. It w’as therefore 
necessary for him to bestir himself, f Probably he felt 
capable of better eiiingsHhan drudging in an emplojnhent 
so precarious as glass-painting ; an^l hence he was induced 
to turn Jiis attention to the kindrctl art of j>ainting and 
enamefiing earthenw'are. Yet on this subject he was wholly 
ignorant ; for he had never seen earth ‘ baked before be 
began his ojjerations. He had therefore everything to learn 
by himself without any helper. Put he was full of hope, 
eager to learn, of unbounded j»erseverancc and inexhaustible 
l>atiente. 

It was the sight of an elegant cup of Italian manufacture 
— most probably one of Luca della Rf)bbi^j s make — which 
fir»t set Palissy a-thinking about the new art. A ( ircum- 
stance so apparently insigninc-ant wdiKi have produced no 
effect upon an ordinary mind, or even upon Palissy himself 
at an ordinary' time ; but occtirring as [i dki when he was 
meditating a change of calling, he at i»nre became igllamed 
with the desire of imitating it. J’he sight of tfiis cup dis- 
turbed his whole existence ; and the determination to discover- 
the enamel with which *it was glazed thenceforward ])Ossessed 
him like a pas.sioQ. Had he been a single man he raighl^ 
have iravellixl into Italy in search of the secret ; but he was 
bound to his w’ife and, his •chiUlren, and could not leave 
them ; so he remained by their sitk? grd]^ing in the dark in 
the hope of finding out the process of making and cnan^l- 
ling earthenware. ^ 

At first he co®(l merelj^ guess tlx^ materials of which the 
enamel was composed ; and he* proceeded to try all mannear 
of experiments to ascertain what they really ,wer« He 
pounded all the .substances which he sup]:>o.sed were likely 
fo produce it. Then he bought comnjon eortlien 
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broket them into pieces, and, spreading his JCnpounds over 
them, subjected them to the heat of a furnace which he 
erected for the jmrpose of baking them. His ’experiments 
failed ; and the res^ilts were broken pots and a waste of fuel, 
drugs, time, and lal-Jour. Women do not readily sympathise 
with* experiments whose only tangible effect is to dissipate 
the means of buying clothes and food for their childreii ; 
and l\nlissy’s wife, however dutiful in other resj^erts, could not 
be reconciled to the ])urchase of more earthen pots? which 
seemed to her to 'be bought only to be broken. Yet she 
must needs submit ; for Palissy had become thoroughly pos-^ 
sensed by the determination to master the secret of the 
enamel, and would not leave it alone. 

For many successive monriis and years J?alissy pursued 
his exj)erin)ents. 'I'he first furnace having proved a failure, 
he proceeded tc^ erect another out of floors. I'here he burnt 
more wood, sjjoiled mure drugs and pots, and lost njpre 
time, until poverty stared him and his family in the face. 
**'rhus,” said he, “I foole<! away several years, with sorrow 
and sighs, Ijccause J could mft at all arrive at my intention.” 
Tn th^ intervals of his experiments he occasionally worked 
at his farmer callings, jiainting oh glass, drawing portraits, 

‘ and measuring Jantl ; but his earnings from these sources 
were very small. Ai length he was no longer able to carry 
his experiments in his own furnace l>eaiuse of the htjavy 
cost of fuel ; but he bought more potsherds, bryke them up 
as before into three or four luindrcd pieces, and, covering 
them with chemi(<ils, ccyried them to a tiie-work a league and 
s^slM distant from Saintes, there to be baked in an ordinary 
furnace. After ilic operation he went^.to see the pieces taken 
out ; and, to his dism;)^\ the wWble of tin? experiments w^ere 
failures. But though disappointed, he was not yet defeated ; 
for n* determined on the*ver}' spot to “ begin afresh,” 

His business as a land-measurer ^Icd him away fpr a 
bri^^ season from jnirsuit oC his experinvnis. Intern* 
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jfomiity with ellict of the State, it became necessdiy to 
survey the salt-marshes in the neighbourhood of Saintss 
for the purpose of levying the land-tax. ^Palissy was em^ 
ployed to make this survey, and pr^)are the requisite 
map. The work occupied him someftime, and he was 
dcnihdsss well paid for ft ; but no sooner was it completed 
tban he proceeded, with redoubled* zeal, to follow up his 
old investigations “ in the track of the enamels.” He liegan 
by bre?iking three dozen new earlljen pots, the pieces of 
which he covered with different materials which he had 
compounded, and then look them to a neighbouring glass- 
furnace to be baked. 71ie results gave him a glimmer of 
hope. The greater heat of the glass-furnace had melted 
some o-T the compounds ; but" though Palissy searched dili- 
gently for the white enamel he could find none. 

‘ For two more years he went on cxperipienting without 
anjj satisfactory result, until the ])roceeds of his survey of the 
salt-marshes having become nearly spent, he was reduced to 
poverty again. Bat he resolved to make a last great effort ; 
and he l^gan by breaking wore pols.^than ever. More 
than three hundred pieces of pottery covered with h|.s com- 
ix>unds were sent to the yass-furnace \ and thitHcr he him- 
self w'ent to watdi the results of the baking. Four hours • 
passed, during which he watched ; and then the furnace was 
opeped. I'he material on one only of llie three hundred^l 
pieces of potsherd had melted, and it was taken out to cool. 
As it hardened, it gre\>^^ white — white and i>olijihed ! llie 
piece of potsherd was covered with \^'hitc \:narael, described 
by Palissy as “ singularly beautiful !*' And beautiful it mmt 
no doubt have l>eoc in his eyes after all his weary waiting.'" 
He ran home witft it to hft wife, feqjing himself, as he ex- 
pressed it, quite a.new creature. But the i>rize was not yet 
won — far from it. The partial *succe.ss of this intended 
last, effort merely had, the effect of luring him on to a suc- 
cejiswn of further experinumts and failures.^ ^ * 
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' In-order that he might comj)lete the invdntion, which he 
now believed to be at hand, he resolved to builtjl for himself 
a g[lass*furnace ^is dwelling, w'here he might carry on 
his operations in secret He proceeded to build the furnace 
with his own hand*;' carrying the bricks from the brick-field 
upoA his back. He was bricklayer,* labotfrer, and all* From 
seven to eight more mbnlhs passed. At last the furnace 
was built and ready for use. Palissy had in llie mean time 
fashioned a number of vessels of clay in readiness %r the 
laying on of the enamel After ]>eing sul)jectc(i to a preli- 
miliar}' process of baking, they were covered with the enamel 
compound, and again ]»laced in the furnace for the grand 
crucial experiment Although his means were nearly ex- 
hausted. Palissy had been fdr some time accumulfting a 
great store of fuel for the final effort ; and he ll'.ought it was ^ 
enough. At Ia/>t the fire was lit, and the operation pro- 
ceeded, All day he sat by the furnace, feeding it with fuel 
He .Silt there watching and fee<ling all through the long 
night But the enamel did not melt Tiic .sun rose iif)On 
, his labours. His brouglft him a portion of the scanty 
morning nic.al, — for he w’ould not .stir from the furnace, into 
which he continued from time to* time to he:ue more fuel 
•The second day passed, and stiU the enamel did not melt 
The sun scL and another night passecl. The pale, haggard, 
^ilnsliorn, baffled yet not beaten I’alissy sat by his furnace 
eagerly looking for the melting of the enamel A third day 
and night passed — a fourth, a fifth, anri even a sixth, — yes, for 
six long days and ffights Aid the uncontiuemble Palissy watch 
an4 toil, fighting against hope ; and still the enamel would 
not melt * • 

It then occurred to him that ^here migfit be some defect 
in the materials for the enamel — i>erhaps Jtometliing wanting 
in tlie^lux ; so he set to work to i>ound and compountl fresh 
matserials for a* new^ experiment Tliivs* two or ^hree more 
wce^p passctl. I}ut how to^ buy more pot&?— for those 
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which he had \nalie with his own hands for the yniiVoBes 
of the first experiment were by long baking irretrievably 
spoilt for the purposes of a second. His money was now 
all spent; but he could borrow. His Character was still 
good, though his wife and the neighbours thought him 
foolishly wasting his means in futile exi)eriments. Nirver- 
theless he su< cceded. He borrowed sufficient from a friend 
to enable him to buy more fuel and more [)Ots, and he was 
again rSady for a further experiment. .I'hc j)Ots wore covered 
with the new compound, placed in the furnace, and the fire 
w^as again lit^ 

It was the last and most desj^crate experiment of the 
whole. The fire blazed up ; the heat became intense ; but 
still tKe enamel did not melt. 'J’he fuel began to run 
short ! How to keep up the tire? i'herc were the garden 
palings; these would burn. They must I sacrificed rather 
th^n that the great experiment should fail. 'Fhe garden 
palings were pulled u[) and cast into the furnace, 'iiiey 
were burnt m vain I The enamel had not yet melted- 
Ten minutes more heat mig^it do it. Fuel must be h:ul 
at whatever cost. There remained the householij furni- 
ture and .shelving. A crashing noise was *hearxi in the 
house ; and amidst the screams of his wife and children,, 
who now feared Falissy’s reason was giving way, the tables 
w^ere seized, broken up, and heav^ed into tJve furnarc. 'I'hP 
enamel lucj not melted yet I There remained the shelving. 
Another noise of the wrenching of timber was heard within 
the house ; and the shelves were torn clown and hurled after 
the furniture into the fire. Wife and, children then rusfecd 
from the house, and \vent frantically through thoaown, call^ 
ing out that poeft Palissyliad gonet mad, and was breaking 
up his very furniture for firewood 

* Pall-isy-’f. own words are : — “ Le bois m'ayant failli, fus contnijlnt 
bnisler les (etaift.'.) qui soustenoyent Itfs tailtes de inon jardin, 

lesquelles eslant tmislees, je fiis contraini bni.sler»lt*4 tables et pljincbar 
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Foi^an entire month his shirt had off his back, 

and he was utterly worn out — ^wasted with tcjil, anxiety, 
watching, and wgtiu of food. He was in debt, and seemed 
on the verge of nnn. But he had at length mastered the 
secret ; for the last great burst of heat had melted the enamel. 
ITieVommon brown household jars, when taken oulfof the 
furnace after it had bec^ome cool, were found covered wnth 
a white glaze I I'or this he could endure rejjroach, con- 
tumely, a ml s<'orii, and wail ]»atientiy for the oppefrtunity 
of putting his discovery into piactice as better^ days came 
round. 

Palissy next hired a potter to make some earthen vessels 
after designs h he furnished ; while He himself pro- 
ceeded to model some incdallfons in clay for the pui^Ose of 
enamelling them. But how' to maintain himself and his 
family until the wares v\ere made and ready for .sale? For- 
tunately there remained one man in Saintes who still belie^id 
in the integrity, if not in the judgment, of Palissy — ^an inn- 
keef)cr, w ho agreed to feed and lodge him for six months^ 
W'hile he went ^yn w^ih I'ii> nihnufacture. As for the work- 
j)oyer w hom he h.ul hired, I'alissy soon found that he 
could not pa^ him the stipulated* wages. Having already 
•stripped his dwelling, he could Jmt strip himself; and he 

mic l.T .'ifm lU* t,u\x ioihiu' la j>cconik* cj*inpnsiii(m. pcstois cn 

untj <ju(' je lu- ^<;auioi^ dire : car j’estoi^ lout tail el ileseche 

h caiihc (lu labcur ct tic la chalcur thi founicau ; il y avoit (fun tnois 
quf nia cbcm!>L’ n’a\oii scicht* sur inoy, ciw^utN ]>()ur luc cousokr on se 
nioquiui tie inoy, cl itK.*sinc ceux tjui me ticvuicut bccounr ailoient crier 
par la villc tpie je laisoi'i buiilcr le jilanclier : el par lel mt>yen Tun me 
i^aboil ])erdre nu>n credit ct m'csliuioii-oii estre ft>l. l-Cs aulres clisoient 
que je chcr<?lw>iii ^ fairc la fauNsc moiijjoyc, im mal qui roc 

Ihisoit seicber sur lei* pict!’* ;*vt m’en allots par It^ lucs tout hai&sc comine 
u» hosnme hotiloux r . . . - pcisomiv ne me sjoounjit : Mais au contrairc 
ib 8C igocqnoycnl de moy, m , 4 isanl : II luy apparlieiu bien de mourir 
duf:riro, par dequdl clclai^sc mealier, 'route's ces nouvelles venoyent 
k roes atircilles qiiand yy paasois juir la nu\’^*-^‘Uiim-es,Co«ipktC8 dc 
Paliiisw* Paris ! Ik TAl-l dc Terre, p. 315. * 
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accordingly palt^ with some of his clothei to the f)Ottcf; 
in part payipent of the wages which he owed him. 

Palissy next erected an improved ftiny&ye, but he was so 
unfortunate as to build part of the inside* with flints. When 
it w’as heated, these flints cracked and burst, and the spiculafc 
were Scattered ovdr the pieces of potter>', sticking to them.' 
Though the enamel came out righf, the work was i!Tetrie\*^ 
ably spoilt, and thus six more months* labour was lost. 
Persons were found willing to buy the articles at a low price, 
notwithstanding the injury’ they had sustained ; but Palissy 
would not sell them, considering that to have done so would 
be to “ decry and aliase his honour and so he broke in 
pieces the entire batch. “ Nevertheless,’* says he, hope 
contin\ied to inspire me, and I held on manfully ; some- 
times, when visitors called, I entertained them with plea- 
santly', ^hile I w:is really sad at heart. . , «« Worst of all the 
SJ&rings I had to endure, were the mockeries and persera- 
tions of those of iny owm household, who were so unreason- 
able as to expert me to execute work without the means of 
doing so. P'or years my fumliccs wereV ithout any c overing 
or protection, and while attemling them I have been for 
nights at the mercy of the wind and the rain*, without help 
or consolation, save it be the wailing of cats on the' 

one side and the howling of dugs on the other. Sometimes 
the^ tempest would l>eat so furiously against the funinces" 
that I was fom]>elled to leave them and seek shelter within 
doors. Drenched by rain, and in no better plight than if I 
had been dragged through mire, Ichave*5gone to lie down 
at midnight or at daybreak, stumbling into the house 
out a light, and feeling from one side to another as if I 
bad been drunken, but reafly weary with watching and filled 
with sorrow at th^ loss of my labour after such long toiling. 
But alas! my home proved no refuge; for, drenclidJ and 
besmeared /is I was,»I found in my chamber a second per- 
secution wors*e than the *first, which rna\fes me even -.now 
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nwfvd that I was not utterly consurrfeeWby my many 
sonows.” * 

At this stage his affairs, Palissy became ‘melancholy 
and almost hopeless, and seems to have all but broken dowxu 
He wamiered gloomily about the fields near Saintes, his 
clotltes hanging in tatters, and himself \uorn to a slaeleton. 
In a curious passage in Iris writings he describes how that th^ 
calves of his legs had disappcaveil and were no longer able 
with the help of garters to hold uj> his stockings, whteh fell 
about his heels when he walked.* I'he family continued to 
rcproacli him for his re<'klessness, and his neighbours cried 
shame upon him for lus obstinate folly. So he returned 
for a time to his former calling ; and after about a year*s 
diligent labour, during which he earned bread fcr his 
household and somewhat recovered his character among 
ills neighbours, he again resumed his darling enterprise. 
But though he had already sj^ent nearly ten years in tjie 
search for the enamel, it cost him nearly eight more 
years of experimental plodding l>eforc he perfected his in- 
vention. He grady^illy learnt dexterity and certainty of 
result bv experience, gathering practical knowledge out of 
many failpres.i Every mishap was* a fresh lesson, to him^ 
teaching him something new’ about the nature of enamels, 
the qualities of argillaceous earths, the tempering of clays, 
and the construction and manageineiii of furnaces. . 

At last, after about sixteen years labour, Pdissy took 
heart and called himself Potter. These sixteen years had 

* ** cci* faulcs ca;i*»e uii Icl lass«cur ct trisiessc <1 esprit, 

para van t «|iic j’.'iye reiKin nics onaux fu.'*i]>lc i un rnesiae degre de 
feu, j ay cuiii<^ cnlrcr jusqiies a la f>orte du s<4>uldirc : .aussi en me tra* 
vaillaut h lels affaires je me sais trouve res[»ace de plus sc dix ans »i fort 
tscoiilc eii ina pcrsoime, .qu’il n'y avuit aueiiue fopne ny apparcnce dc 
aux Vvoik ny aux jamacs nains esioyent mc'fdilcs jainbes toutes 
d\ine vSnue ; •<le sorte que les liens de quoy j'attacb.ois mes has de 
chimsses estoyeut. ^tmdaiq que je chemiuois, su» lt:s talons qvec le rcailht 
de iue^ chatisscs.’‘-'i£pYres 3i9'20. > • 
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been his term W apprenticeship to the art ; <1uring which be 
had wholly^to t^arh himself, beginning at the very beginning. 
He was now able to sell his ^*arcs aiyf.^thcreby maintain 
his family in comfort. Hut he never rested satisfied with 
what he had accompli *^hed. He proceeded from one step 
of improvement tto another ; always aiming at tlie greatest 
perfection j>o.ssih]e. He stiuiied natural objects for patterns, 
and with such success that the great Ihififon spoke of him 
as great a naturalist as Nature only can produce/* 
His ornamental pieces are now* regarded as rare gems in the 
cabinets of virtuo?>i, and sell at almost fabulous prices.* 'I'he 
ornaments on them are for the most part accurate models 
from life, of wiKI animals, liicards, and plants, found in the 
fields^ibout Saintes, and tastefully combined as ornaments 
into the texture of a plate or vase. When Talissy had 
reached the height of his art he styled jiiniself “Ouvrier 
dg Terre et Tnventeur des Rustics Figulines. * * 

We have not, however, come to »nn end of the suffer- 
ings of Palissy, respecting whic h a few words remain to be 
said. Being a Protestant, al*a time wfligious persecu- 
tion waxed hot in the south of Fnmce, and expres^sing his 
views Mrkhout fear, he was regarded as a dartgcroiis heretic.. 
His enemies having informed against him, his house at 
Saintes was entered ‘by t\ie officers of ** justice,” and his 
workshop tvas thrown open to the rabble, who entered 
and smashi^d his pottery, while he himself was hurried off by 
night ’and cast into a dyngeOn at Bordeaux, to wait his turn 
at the stake or the scaffold. was* condemned to l>e 
burnt; but a powerful noble, the Constable de Montmorency, 
interposed to save h^s life — not because he had •any spec:ii^ 
regard for Palisijy or his religion, bi*t because no other arli.st 

could be found ^capable of executing the enamelled pave- 

« 

* At the itale of Mr. Ilemars articles of vertn in London a few yfflfv 
since, one of Palissy V small dishes, 12 inches. in diameter, with a liittttl 

the cenl^ sold for 162/. • * , , 
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went* for his magnificent chdteau then in^conrse of erection 
at Ecouen, about four leagues from Paris. By Jiis infltieace 
an edict was issi^d appointing Palissy Inventor of Rustic 
Figulines to the King and to the Constable, which had the 
effect of immediately removing him from the jurisdiction of 
Boufdeaux. He was accordingly fiberated, and returned to 
his borne at Saintes only to find it devastated and broken 
up. fiis workshop was open to the sky, and his works lay 
in ruins. Shaking the .dust of Saintes from his feet lie left 
the place never to return lo it, and removed to Paris to 
carry on the works ordered of him by the Constable and 
the Queen Mother, being lodged in the Tuileries * while so 
ocrui)icd. 

Besides carrying on the manufacture of jjoitery, the 
aid of his two sons, Pall^sy, during the latter part of his life, ^ 
wTote and publijjied seieral books on the ]>otter’s art, with 
a view to the instruction of his countiymen. and in orjer • 
that they might avoid the many mistakes which he himself 
had made. He also wrote on agriculture, on fortification, 
and natural history, pA which letter subject he even delivewrd 
lecture^ to a limited number of persons. He waged war 
against aslfoI<?>gy, alchemy, witchcraft, and like impostures. 
This stirrcti up ;lgain^t him many enemies, who pointed, the 
finger at him as a heretic, and he was* again arrested for his 
religion and imf>risoned in the Bastille. He was now.an* 
old man of seventy-eight, trembling on the vfrge of the 
gmve, bin his spirit was as bntve ever. He was threat- 
ened with death ♦unices he recanted; but he was as 
ob^inate in holding to his religion as he had been in hunt- 

. •* # 

* Within the last few motUhs, Mr. Charles Kead, a gentleman curious 
in matters uf Protestant aiuiciuarianism in Prance, juv-s discovered one of 
the ovens in which PallsS) baked his chefs-dVeuvre. Several moulds of 
fac^ pTonts, animals, &c., were dug up in a gtxul state of preservation, 
heariiig his weU-krfown stamp. It is situated •under the galler}* of the 
l-o’iivr|, in the r*Uce Carroitscl, ' \ 
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mg out the secfet't)f the enamel The king, Henr>'*IIL, 
evea went 19 see him in prison to induce him to abjure his 
fekh. ** My good man,” said the King/ “ you have now 
sensed my mother and myself for forty-five years. We have 
put up with your adhering to your religion amiilst fires and 
massacres : now I iim so pressed by the Guise party as 'well 
as by my own people, that I am constrained to leave you 
in the hands of your enemies, and to-morrow you will be 
burnt Unless you become converted.” “ Sire,*’ answered the 
unconquerable old man, “ I an"! ready to give my life for 
the glory of God. You have siiid many times that you have 
pity on me ; and now I have pity on you, who have pro- 
nounced the words / afu constrained/ It is not spoken like 
a king?* sire : it is what you, hnd those w^ho constrain you, 
the Guisards and all your people, can never eflect upon me, 
for I know how to die.”* Palissy did indeed die shortly 
affer, a martyr, though not at the stake. He died in the 
Bastille, after enduring al>out a year’s imj)risonment,— there 
peacefully tenninating a life distinguished for heroic labour, 
extraordinary^ endurance, infloaible recee^de, and the exhibi- 
tion of many rare and noble virtues, t 
The life of John Frederick IVntghcr, the irA efitpr of hard 
porcelain, presents a remarkable contrast to that of Palissy; 
though it also contains many points of singular and almost 
romantic interest. Pidttghcr was bom at Schleiz. in the Vdight- 
land, in 16^5, and at twelve years of age was placed appren- 
tice with an apothecary^^^t Berh'n. He seems to have bee^arly 
fascinated by chemistry, and occi;T>iccl most of his Klsure 
in m&mg experiments. These fur the most part tended in 

* ryAubigno, ‘ UniyerscUe.’ The historian ddcls, “ Voycz 

rimpttdenoecle cc bili.stre I vous diriez qu’ileinroit lu cc vers de Sen^qiie : 
^Oo nepeiit coiUraindre celui qiii sail niourtr : Qui moriscity cogi nescit.’ ” 

T The subject of Valissy’s life an<I hi>ours ha.s l>een ably and ekbo- 
treated by Profe‘isor Moricy in his w'ell-knmvn work. ln\tbe 
«bove Ijricf narrative wob have for the most p^rt followed Palissy^s own 
account of his txperiments as given in his ‘Art Terre,* 
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one * direction — the art of converting ci»mmon metals into 

gold. At the end of several years, Bottgher pretended to 
have discovered ^he universal solvent of the alchemists, and 
professed that ’nfe had made gold by its means. He ex- 
hibited its powers before liis master, the apothecary Zom, 
and by some trick or other succeeded jin making ^iin and 
several other witne.sses believe that he had actually con- 
verted copper into gold. 

Tlie news spread abroad that the apothecar}''s ap4)rentice 
had discovered the grand secret, and crowds collected about 
llie shop to get a sight of the w'onderful young ‘^gold-cook.” 
The king himself eKj)ressed a wiiih to see and converse with 
him, and when Frederick I. was presented with a piece of the 
gold pretended to have been iconverted from coppe^ he was 
so dazzled with the prospect of securing an infinite quantity 
of it — Prussia being tlien in great straits for money — ^that he* 
detennined to* secure Bottgher and employ him to make, 
gold for him w ithin the strong fortress of Spandau. But*the 
young apothecary, susiwting the king's intention, and pro- 
bably fearing detec^n, at qpce resolved on flight, and he 
succeedeil in g'etting across the frontier into Saxony. 

A rfewajcl vf ^ thousand thalers was offered for Bottgher's 
apprehension, but in vain. He arrived at Wittenberg, and 
appealed for })rotection to the Elector of Saxony, Frederick 
Augustus I. (King of Poland), sumamed “ the Strong.” 
Frederick was himself very much in want of money at* the 
time, and he was overjoyed at. the prospect of obtaining gold 
in any quantity Ijy the aid of the y6ung alchemist Bottgher 
wa 4 accordingly conveyed in secret to Dresden, accom- 
panied a royal escort He had scarcely left Wittenberg 
when a battalion of Prussian granadibrs aj^peared before the 
gates demanding the gold-makeris extradition. But it wnas 
too late : Botcher had already arrived in*'Dresden, where he 
was lodged in the Golden House, and treated with eyeiy 
consideration, though strictly wat^ed*and kept binder guard. 
• • . . *• o . 
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The Elector, ho^v-e\'er, must needs leave him there for a 
time, having to depart forthwith to Poland, then almost in a 
state of anarchy. But, impatient for gold, he wrote Bottgher 
from Warsaw, urging him to communicate ih'e secret, so that 
he himself might practise the art of commutation. The 
young ‘1 gold-cook, thus pressed, forw'ardecl to Frederick a 
small phial containing a reddish* fluid,’' which, it was 
asserted, changed all metals, when in a molten state, into 
gold. 'SLTiis important phial was taken in charge by the 
Prince Fiirst von Fiirstenburg, who, accompanied by a legi- 
ment of Guards, hurried with it to Warsaw. Arrived 
there, it was determined to make immediate trial of the 
process. The King and the Prince locked themselves up in 
a secret chamber of the palace, girt themselves about with 
leather aprons, and like true “ gold-cooks ’’ set to work 
'melting copper in a crucible and afterwards api)]ying to it the 
.redjBuid of Bottgher. But the result was unsatisfactory j for 
notwithstanding all that they could do, the coi^ijer obstinately 
remained copper. On referring to the alchemist’s instruc- 
tions, however, the King four-d that, succeed vvith the 
process, it w'as necessarj- that the fluid should be used “ in 
great purity of heart and as his Majesty was# conscious of 
having spent the evening in very bad company he attributed 
the failure of the experiment to that cause. A second trial 
was followed by no better results, and then the King became 
furious ; for he had confessed and received absolution before 
beginning the second experiment. 

Frederick Augustus now resolved on forcing Bottgher to 
disclose the golden secret, as the only means of relief from his 
urgent pecuniary difficulties. The alchemist, heaj^ng of the 
royal intention, igain' deW/mined tp fly. He succeeded 
in escapiing his gu^rd, and, after three days’ travel, arrived 
at Ens in Austria, where he thought himself safe. ^,The 
of the Elector were, however, at his heels; they 
; tracked* Jiim to the Golden Stag[/* which they sur- 
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rounded, and seizing him in his bed, Notwithstanding his 
resistance and appeals to the Austrian authorities for- help, 
they carried hiyi, by force to Dresden. From this time he 
was more strictly watched than ever, and he was shortly 
after transferred to the strong fortress of Koningstein. It 
warf communicated to him that the rftyal excheqfter was 
completely empty, anfl that ten regiments of Poles dri 
arrears of pay were waiting for his gold. The King himself 
visited him, and told l]im in a severe lone that if he*did not 
at once proceed to make gold, he would be hung ! (“ 27 iu 
mir zurccht^ Bottghtr, sonst lass ich dich *’). 

Years passed, and still liottgher made no gold ; but he 
was not hung. It was reserved for him to ^ake a far more 
important discovciy than the Conversion of copper iifto gold, 
namely, the conversion of clay into porcelain. Some rare^ 
specimens of tlys Avare had been brought by the* Portuguese 
from China, which were sold for more than their weighs in ’ 
gold, Bottgher was first^/nduced to turn his attention to 
the subject by Walter^i I'schirnhaus, a maker of optica^ 
instruments, also aJ)^^helni^^. Tschimhaus was a man of 
education and distinction, and was held in much esteem by 
Prince piiTstenburg as well as by the Elector. He very 
sensibly said to Bottgher, still jp fear of the gallows — “ If 
you c^n’t make gold, try and do something else; make 
porcelain.” • 

The alchemist acted on the hint, and begaj;^ his experi- 
ments, working night and da}'! He prosecuted his investi- 
gations for a long timg with great assiduity, but without 
success. At length some red clay, brought to him for the 
purpose ot making his crucibles, set l|im on the right track. 
He found that this clay^ when submitted t<J a high tempera- 
ture, became vitrified and retained its shype ; and that its 
textu|i^ resembled that of fjorcelain, excepting in colour and 
opacity. He had in fact accidentally discovered red porcelain ; 
afid he proceeded to manufacture it and sell ifas porcelain, 

• * • • t * • 
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Bottgher was, ho^ever^ well aware that the white c< 5 lour 
was an essential property of true porcelain ; and he therefore 
prosecuted his experiments in the hope qf ^ discovering the 
secret. Several years thus passed, but without success ; 
until again accident stood his friend, and helped him to a 
knowledge of the art of making white porcelain. One day, 
in. the year 1707, he found his perruque unusually heavy, 
and asked of his valet the reason. The answer was, that it 
was owing to the i)Owder with whicl\ the wig was dressed, 
which consisted of a kind of earth then much used for hair 
powder. Bottgher s quick imagination immediately seized 
upon the idea. This white earthy powder might possibly be 
the very earth of M'hich he was in search — at all events the 
opportifhity must not be let slip of ascertaining what it really 
^was. He was rewarded for his painstaking care and watch- 
fulness; fof he found, on experiment, that the principal 
• ingredient of the hair-powder consisted of kaolin^ the want 
of which had so long formed an insuperable difficulty in the 
way of his inquiries. 

The discovery, in Bottghev's intel^ent hands, led to 
great results, and proved of far greater importance than the 
discovery of the philosopher’s stone would have"l)een. In 
October, 1707, he presented his first piece of porcelain to 
the Elector, who was ’greatly j>leased with it ; and it was 
resolved that Bottgher should be furnished with the means 
necessary fo;r perfecting his invention. Having obtained a 
skilled workman from Pelft; he began to turn i)orcelain 
with great success. He now entirely abandoned alchemy 
for pottery, and inscribed over the door of his workshop 
this distich : — 

Q n 

** £s machte Gott^ der grosse 'Gchbpfcr^ 

Auiiteincm Gcldmacher einen Tbpfer'''* 

0 

¥ t . 

“ Almikhty God, the great Creditor, * 

Has changed a goldm^er to a potter.” 
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Bflttgher, however, was still under strtct surveillance, for 
fear lest he should communicate his secret .to others or 
escape the Elevator’s control. The ne^v workshops and 
furnaces which were erected for him, were guarded by troops 
night and day, and six superior officers were made re- 
spohsible for the personal security of the*potter. ^ • 

Bottgher’s further Experiments witli his new furnaces 
proving very successful, and the porcelain which he manu- 
factured being found, to fetch large prices, it w&s next 
determined to establish a Royal Manufactory of porcelain. 
The manufacture of delft ware was known to have greatly 
enriched Holland. ^Vhy should not the manufacture of 
porcelain c(iually enrich the Elector? Accoitlingly, a decree 
went forth, dated the 23rd c/f Januar\% 1710, for tfte esta- 
blishment of “ a large manufactor}" of porcelain ” at the 
Albrechtsburg ip Meissen. In this decree, which was trans- 
lated into Latin, French, and Dutch, and distributed by^he 
Ambassadors of the Elec^r at all the European Courts, 
Frederick Augustus set^rth that to promote the welfare of 
Saxony, which, hail' suffered* much through the Swedish 
invasiejn, he had directed his attention to the subterranean 
treasures, \ufitcrirdischcn of the country, and 

having employed some able ]>ers(jns in the investigation, they 
had succecilcd in manufacturing “ a sort of red vessels (eine 
Artrothcr Gefdssc) far superior to the Indian terra sigillata^ ” * 
as also *• coloured ware and jilates {l)unt€s Qeschirr uftd 
Tafcln) which may be cut, grbund,. and polished, and are 
(luite equal to InAan v^issels,” and finally that “ specimens 
of# white porcelain {Proben von li^eissem PorzelianY'' had 
already been obtained, and it was hQi)ed that this quality, 
too, would soon be manufactured* in consicferable (quantities. 

* The whole of the Chiiic:?^ an<l Japanese porcelain was formerly 
knowil^as Iiulian porcelain - proha! )ly because it was first brought by 
the rortugiiesc from Intl^a to Europe, after thft discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope by Vasco da Gama. ' *• * 

• * t • • ^ • 
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The royxil decree cbncluded by inviting ‘‘ foreign artist^ and 
handicraftmen ” to come to Saxony and engage as assistants 
in the new factory, at high wages, and under tlie patronage of 
the King, This royal edict prol>ably gives the best account 
of the actual state of Bottghcr’s invention at the time. 

It has been stated in German publications that Bdttgher, 
for the great services rendered by hitn to the Elector and to 
Saxony, was made Manager of the Royal Porcelain Works, 
and fu/ther promoted to the dignity of Baron. Doubtless 
he deserved these honours; but his treatment was of an 
altogether different character, for it was shabby, cruel, and 
inhuman. Two royal officials, named Matthieu and Nehmitz, 
were put over his head as directors of the factory, while he 
hiraseli\)nly held the position ‘of foreman of potters, and at 
the same time was detained the King’s prisoner. During 
the erection of the factory at Meissen, while his assistance 
wsui still indispensable, he w^as conducted by soldiers to and 
from Dresden ; and even after tue works were finished, he 
was locked up nightly in his rooiK All this preyed upon 
his mind, and in repeated leftcrs to thfe,King he sought to 
obtain mitigation of his fate. Some of these letters aje yery 
touching. “ I will devote my whole soul to '^the art of 
making porcelain,” he w^rites on one occasion, I wall do 
more than any inventor ever did before ; only give me 
liberty, liberty I” 

To these, appeals, the King turned a deaf ear. He wms 
ready to spend money, and grant favours ; but liberty he 
would not give. He regarded B6ttghep»as his slave. In 
this position, th^ persecuted man kept on working for some 
time, till, at the end of a year or two, he grew negligent. 
Disgusted w^ith the world and with himself, he took to 
drinking. Such the force of example, that it no sooner 
became known that Bottgher had betaken himself to this 
vite, than the greater number of tlie workmen at the Meissen 
factory becaAie drunkards too. • Quarrels and fightings 
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witKout end were the consequence, so that the troops were 
frequently called upon to interfere and keep .peace among 
the Por/.cllantim,” as they were nicknamed. After a while, 
the whole of them, more than three hundred, were shut up 
in the Albrechtsburg, and treated as prisoners of state. 

iJottgher at last fell seriously ill, anfl in May, 1713, his 
dissolution was hourlj^ expected. The King, alarmed at 
losing so valuable a slave, now gave him permission to take 
carriage exercisp unckr a guard ; and, having somSwhat re- 
covered, he was allowed occasionally to go to Dresden. In 
a letter written by the King in April, 1714, Bottgher was 
])romised his full liberty; but the offer came too late. 
Broken in body and mind, alternately workhig and drinking, 
though with o<'casional gleams of nobler intenflon, and 
suffering under constant ill-health, the result of his enforced^ 
confinement, Bottgher lingered on for a few years more, 
until death freed him fronyhis sufferings on the 13th Mgrch; 
1719, in the thirty-fifth uear of his age. He was buried at 
— as if he had bevn a dog — in the Johannis Cemetery 
of Meissen, ir^uch Vas the treatment and such the unhappy 
end, pf one of Saxony’s greatest benefactors. 

The .porc'elain manufacture immediately opened up an 
imjjortant source of public revenue, and it became so pro- 
ductive to the Elector of Saxony, that his example was shortly 
after followed by most European monarchs. Although soft 
porcelain had been made at St. Cloud fourteen years before 
Bottgher s discovery, the suJ)eriority of the hard porcelain 
soon beairae generally recognised. Its manufacture was 
Wegun at Sewres in 1770, and it has singe almost entirely 
superseded the softer material. Thjfi is now one of the most 
thriving branches of#Frcnch industry, ftf which the high 
quality of the articles produced is certainly indisputable. 

TJhe career of Josiah Wedgwood, the Elnglish potter, was 
less chequered ai\d more prosperoyff than that of either 
iPqiissy or Bottgher, and his lot was cast id* happier times. 


. yosiah Wedgwood. ohap. in. 

x—i 

Down to the middit of last century England w^as behind 
most other nations of tlie first order in Europe in respect of 
skilled industry. Although there were many potters in 
Staffordshire — ^and Wedgwood himself belonged to a numer- 
ous caste of potters of the same name — their productions 
w'ere of the rudest kind, for the most part only plain brown 
ware, with the patterns scratched in while the clay was wet 
The principal supply of the better articles of earthenware 
came from Delft in Holland, and of drinking stone pots 
from Cologne. Tw^o foreign potters, the brothers Elers 
from Nuremberg, settled for a time in Staffordshire, and 
introduced an improved manufacture, but they shortly after 
removed to Chelsea, w^here they confined themselves to 
the maftufacture of ornamental pieces. No porcelain 
^capable of resisting a scratch with a hard point had yet 
been made in England ; and for a long time the ** white 
ivare'* made in Staffordshire waS* not wliite, but of a dirty 
cream colour. Such, in a few wcHds, was the condition of 
the pottery manufacture when Josiav JVedgwood was bom 
at Burslem in 1730. By the time that' he died, sixty-four 
years later, it had become completely changed. Iky his 
energy, skill, and genius, he established the trade upon a new 
and solid foundation j and,, in the words of his epitaph, 
“ converted a rude and inconsiderable manufacture into an 
elega^it art and an important branch of national commerce.** 
Josiah Wedgwood was one of those indefatigable men 
who from time to time spring ffom the ranks of the common 
people, and by their energetic character not only practically 
educate the working population in habits of industry, bwt 
by the example of diligence and perseverance which they set 
before them, largely influence the puWic activity in all direc- 
tions, and contribute in a great degree to form the national 
character. He was, like Arkwright,' the youngest of a family 
of thirteen children. * His ^ndfather ai^d granduncle were 
both potters, aS was also his father; who clied when he was 
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a mere boy, leaving him a patrimony 8f twenty pounds. 
He had learned to read and write at the village school ;-but 
on the death of bis father he was taken from it and set to 
work as a ‘^thrower” in a small pottery carried on by his 
elder brother. There he began life, his working life, to use 
his own words, “ at the lowest round of* the ladder/* when 
only eleven years old. was shortly after seized by an 
attack of virulent smallpox, from the effects of which he 
suffered during th^ rest of his life, for it was followefl by a 
disease in the right knee, which recurred at frequent intervals, 
and was only got rid of by the amputation of the limb many 
years later. Mr, Gladstone, in his eloquent £loge on 
Wedgwood recently delivered at Burslem, ‘well *bbserved 
that the disease from which he suffered was not imj)lbbably 
the occuasion of his siibsecjuent excellence. “ It prevented 
him from growing uj) to bo the active, vigorous English 
workman, possessed of all b* limbs, and knowing right w^ll 
the use of them ; but it })ii. him upon considering whether, 
^ as he could not be that, might not be something else, and 
something greater. .It sent hi^mind inwards; it drove him 
to meditate upon the hiws and secrets of his art The 
result w'as, tha\ he arrived at a perception and a grasp of 
them which might, perhaps, have i)cen^ envied, certainly have 
been owned, by an Athenian potter.’'* 

When he had completed his apprenticeship with Jiis 
brother, Josiah joined ])artnership with another workman, 
and carried on a small business* in making knife-hafts, boxes, 
and sundry' aiticlei? for domestic use. Another partnership 
foliow^cd, when he proceeded to make melon table plates, 
green i)ickte leaves, candlesticks, snuffboxes, and such like 
articles ; but he made comparatively little f)rogress until he 
began business on his own account at Burslem in the year 
I7S9*# There he diligently pursued his calling, introducing 

* * WedgwocKi: 'an Address delivered, at Burslem, Ocl. 26th, 1863.* 
By thu Right lion. W, E. Glaflstone, M.P, *- * 
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new articles to tlAi trade, and gradually extending his busi- 
ness. What he chiefly aimed at was to manufacture cream- 
coloured ware of a better quality than was .then produced in 
Staffordshire as regarded shape, colour, glaze, and durability. 
To understand the subject thoroughly, he devoted his lei- 
sure to the study* of chemistry; and he made numerous 
experiments on fluxes, glazes, and various sorts of clay. 
Being a close inquirer and accurate observer, he noticed that 
a certain earth containing silica, which ^was black before 
calcination, became Avhite after exposure to the heat of a 
furnace. This fact, observed and pondered on, led to the 
idea of mixing silica with the red powder of the potteries, 
and to the discovery that the mixture becomes white when 
calcinW. He had but to cover this material with a vitrifi- 
cation of transparent glaze, to obtain one of the most im- 
portant ])roducts of fictile art-.—that which^ under the name 
o{ English earthenware, was tO^attain the greatest commer- 
cial value and become of the m^Jt extensive utility. 

Wedgwood was for some time \vjy^ch troubled by his fur- 
naces, though nothing like t8 the samo extent that Palissy 
was; and he overcame his diflicultieb hi the same ^'ay — by 
repeated experiments and unfaltering perseverance.- His first 
attempts at making porcelain for table use was a succession 
of disastrous failures, — the labours of months being often 
destroyed in a day. It was only after a long scries of trials, 
in the course of which he^ lost time, money, and labour, 
that he arrived at the proper sort of glaze to be used ; 
but he w^ould not be denied, and at last ‘he conquered suc- 
cess through patience. The improvement of pottery^ became 
his passion, and wa^ never lost sight of for a moment. 
Even when he Had mastered his difficulties, and become a 
prosi>erous maac*- manufacturing white stone ware and 
cream-coloured ware in large quantities for home and foreign 
u^e — ^he went forward perfecting his . manufactures, until, 

his example* extending in all directions,, the action pf the 
« ' ’ « 
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entire* district was stimulated, and a greali branch of British 
industry was eventually established oik firm (oundations. 
He aimed througjhout at the highest excellence, declaring his 
determination “to give over manufacturing any article, 
whatsoever it might be, rather than to degrade it.” 

Wedgwood v as cordially helped by •many persons of 
rank and influence; fof, working in the truest spirit, li^e 
readily commanded the help and encouragement of other 
true workers. He made for Queen Cliarlotte the firft royal 
table-serv ice of English manufacture, of the kintl afterwards 
called “Queen’s-ware,” and was ajipointed Royal Potter; a 
title which he prized more than if he had been made a 
baron. Waluable sets of porcelain were cntnisted to him for 
imitation, in which he succeeded to admiration. Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton lent him sj)eciinens of ancient art from Her- 
culaneum, of wjiich he prckiuced accurate and beautiful 
copies. "I'he Duchess of Poland outbid him for the I 3 |jir- 
berini Vase when that article was offered for sale. He bid 
as high as seventeen hJndred guineas for it; her grace 
secured it for eighteen hundred ; but when she learnt Wedg- 
wood’s^object she at once generously lent him the vase to 
copy. He* produced fifty cojucs d!t a cost of about 2500/., 
and his expenses were not covtjred by their sale; but he 
gained his object, which was to show that whatever had 
been done, that English skill and energy could and wojald 
accomplish. ^ 

Wedgwood called to his aid the crucible of the chemist, 
the knowledge of <he antiquary, and the skill of the artist 
lift found out Flaxman when a youth, and while he liberally 
nurtured liis genius drew from him a l;jrge number of beauti- 
ful designs for his ])Otteiy and porcelain ; converting them by 
his manufacture into objects of taste and excellence, and 
thus yaking them instriiifental in the diffusion of classical 
art amongst the peoj»le. By camful experiment and study 
hti was even enabled to ■ rediscover the art di painting on 
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porcelain or earthfenware vases and similar articles — &n art 
practised by the ancient Etruscans, but which had been lost 
since the time of Pliny. He distinguished himself by his 
own contributions to science, and his name is still identified 
with the Pyrometer which he invented. He was an inde- 
fatigable supportei^of all measures of public utility; and the 
construction of the Trent and M^?rsey Canal, which com- 
pleted the navigable communication between the eastern 
and vfestern sides of the island, \vas mainly due to his 
public-spirited exertions, allied to the engineering skill of 
Brindley. The road accommodation of the district l>eing 
of an execrable character, he planned and executed a turn- 
pike-road through the Potteries, ten miles in length. The 
reputalfcon he achieved was such that his works at Burslem, 
and subsequently those at Etniria, which he founded and 
built, became a point of attra«5:tion to distipguished visitors 
frqm all parts of Europe. 

The result of Wedg\^ ood’s labours was, that the manufac- 
ture of pottery, which he found in tjje ver}’' lowest condition, 
became one of the staples ofi Pmglan'cl ; and instead of im- 
porting w'hat we needed for home use from al.)road, we 
became large exporters to other countries, supplying them 
with earthenware even in 1;he face of enormous ])rohibitory 
duties on articles of British produce. Wedgwood gave evi- 
de]jce as to his manufactures before Parliament in 1785, 
only some Jhirty years after he had begun his operations ; 
from which it appeared, that instead of i)roviding only 
casual emplo3m(ient to a small number *'Of inefficient and 
badly remunerated w’orkmen, about 20,000 persons tlj^n 
derived their bread-, directly from the manufacture of 
earthenware, witnout taking into oaccount the increased 
numbers to whicli,.it gave employment in coal-mines, and in 
the carrying trade by land and s^a, and the stimulusjfthich 
gave to employment in j-nany ways in various parts of the 
countiy. ‘Yot, important as had been the advances made in 
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his tiifte, Mr. Wedgwood was of opinion tlmt the manufacture 
was but in its infancy, and that the imprQvemenJs which he 
liad effected were of but small amount compared with 
those to which the art was capable of attaining, through the 
continued industry and growing intelligence of the manu- 
factufers, and the natural facilities and political advantages 
enjoyed by Great Britaiif ; an opinion which has been fully 
borne out by the progress which has since been effected in 
this important branch of industry. In 1852 not fewa: than 
84,000,000 i)ieces of pottery were exported from England 
to other countries, besides what were made for home use. 
But it is not merely tlie quantity and value of the produce 
tliat is entitled to consideration, but the improvement of the 
condition of the population by whom this great braanch of 
industry is conducted. W'hen Wedg\vood began his labours, 
the Staffordshire ^district wasyonly in a half-civilized state. 
The people were i)Oor, uncnltivated, and few in number. 
When Wedgwood’s manufacture was firmly established, there 
was found ample employment at good wages for three times 
the number of popi\Jation ; wWe their moral advancement 
had keijt pace with their material improvement. 

Men sitclf as these are fairly entitled to take rank as the 
Industrial Heroes of the civilized wwld. Their patient 
self-reliance amidst trials and difficulties, their courage and 
jierseverance in the pursuit of worthy objects, are not less 
heroic of their kind than the bravery and devotion of the 
soldier and the sailor, whose duty and pride it is heroically 
to defend wffiat these valiant leaders of industry have so 
heroically achieved. 




CHAPTER'’IV, 
Application and Perseverance. 


** Rich are the diligent, who can command 

Time, nature*^ atock ^ and couid hia hotir-glaas fill. 
Would, aa for seed of stars, stoop for the sand", 

% And, by incessant labour, gather all/* — D*^1i>rnkmt. 

** *•* vous viendra ! ** — D*JUitibert. 


i E greatest results, in life are usually attained by 
simple means, and Vhe exercise of ordinary quali- 
ties, ■ The common life of eveiy day, with its 
cares, necessities, and duties, affords ample oppor- 
acquiring experietace of the besr. kind ; and its 
most beaten paths provide the true worker with abundant 
scope for effort and roohi for self-improvement* .The road 
of human welfare lies along the old highway of steadfast well- 
doing; and they who are the most persistent, and work in 
the truest spirit, will usually be the most successful. 

Fortune, has often been blamed for her blindness; but 
fortune is not so blind as men axe. Those who look into 
‘ practical life will find that fortune is usually on the side of 
rtbe industrious, as the winds and waves are on the side oflithe 
best navigators. In the pursuit Of even the highest branches 
of human inquby, the commoner^ qualities are found the 
.most us^ — as common sense, attention, application, 
and perseverance. Genius may not be necessaiy, ^ough 
even genhis i«}f the highect sort does not disdain the usd of 
these ordinary qualities. ' The vezy greatest men have bden 
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amoxig* the least believers in the power genius, and as 
worldly wise and persevering as successfijl men 9 f the com- 
moner sort. Some have even defined genius to be only 
common sense intensified. A distinguished teacher and 
president of a college sj)oke of it as the power of making 
efforts. John Foster held it to be the power of li^^ting 
one’s own fire. Buffon said of genius “ it is |)atience.” 

^ Newton’s was unquestionably a mind of theVery highest 
order, and yet, when asked by what m^ans he had y^tked 
out his extraordinary <3iscoveries, he modestly answered, 

‘‘ By always thinking unto them.” At another time be thus 
expressed his method of study : “ I keep the subject conti- 
nually before me, and wuit till the first dawnings^ open 
slowly by little and little into a full and clear lighti” It 
was in Newton’s case, as in every other, only by diligent 
application and perseverance Aat his great reputation was 
achieved. F.ven hi.s recreation: consisted in change of stud?^, 
laying down one subject to take up another. To Dr.i 
Bentley he said : If 1 have done the public any service, it\ 
Is due to nothing but industry«and patient thought” So * 
Kepler, another great philosopher, speaking of his studies 
and his *progre«s, said : As in Virgil, ‘ Fama mobilitate 
viget, vires acquirit eundo,’ so it was with me, that the 
diligent tliought on these things was the occasion of still 
further thinking ; until at last I brooded with the whole 
energy of my mind upon the subject.” * 

The exti*aordinary results effected, by dint of sheer in- 


dustry and persevemnee, have led many distinguished men 
to (^oubt whether the gift of genius be so exceptional 
an endowment as it is usually supposed to be. Thus 
Voltaire held that it is oply a veif slight liift of separation 
that divides -the ihan of genius from the ip^n of ordinaiy 
tnould. Beccaria was even* of opinion that all men might 
be po^ and oiptors, and Reyn^ds that th^ might be* 
paintem and sculptors! If this were realljr sor^that st^ 
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Englishman might not have been so vety far wrong after 
all, .who, op Canova’s death, inquired of his brother whether 
it was “his intention to carry on the business!’* Locke, 
Helvetius, and Diderot believed that all men have an equal 
aptitude for genius, and that what some are able to effect, 
under the laws which regulate the operations of the intellect, 
must also ]ye within the reach of others who, under like 
circumstances, apply themselves to like pursuits. But while 
admifring to the fullest extent the wonderful achievements 
of labour, and recognising the fact that men of the most 
distinguished genius have invariably been found the most 
indefatigible workers, it must nevertheless be sufficiently 
^ obvious that, without the original endowment of heart and 
I brainy no amount of labour, however well applied, could 
I bave produced a Shakespeare, a Newton, a Beethoven, or a 
Michael Angelo. 

*^d)alton, the chemist, repu^Liated the notion of his being 
“a genius,” attributing everjlhing which he had accom- 
. plished to simple industry and accumulation. John Hunter 
, said of himself, “ My min<i' is like a beehive ; but full as if 
is of buzz and apparent confusion, it is yet full of order and 
regularity, and food collected with incessant industry from 
the choicest stores of nature.” We have, indeed, but to 
glance at the biographies of great men to find that the most 
distinguished inventors, artists, thinkers, and workers of all 
kinds, owe their success, in a great measure, to their inde- 
fatigable industry and application. They were men who 
’ turned all things to gold — even timearitself. Disraeli thc^ 
elder held that the secret of success consisted in being 
master of your subject, such mastery being a^inable only 
through contittdous application an^d study. Hence it happens 
that the men ,vho have most moved the world, have not 
been so much men of genius, < strictly so called, as men of 
intense mediocre abilitj^, and untiring perseverance ;* not 
often ine gifted, or naturally bright and shining quali- 
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ties, as diose who have applied themselves^diligently to their 
work, in whatsoever line that might lie.^ “Alas!” said a 
widow, speaking of her brilliant but careless son, “.he has 
not the gift of continuance.” Wanting in perseverance, such 
volatile natures are outstripped in the race of life by the 
diligent and even the dull. “ Che va piano, va longanj, e va 
lontano,” says the Italian proverb : Who goes slowly, goes ) 
long, and goes far. . 


repeat ; facility will come with labour. Not even the ^ 
simplest art can be accomplished without it^ and what dif- j 
ficulties it is found cajiuble of achieving I It was bg early 
discipline and repetition that the late Sir Robert Peel cul- 
tivated those remarkable, thpugh still mediocre powers, 
which rendered *liim so ilhistrious an ornament of the 
British Senate. When a boy at Drayton Manor, his father 
was accustomed to set him up at table to practise speak- 
ing extempore; and he early accustomed him to repeat- 
as much of the* Sunday's sermon as he could remember. 
Little i)fogreiHs^was made at first, but by steady perseverance 
the habit’ of attention became powerful, and the sermon 
was at length rej)eated almost verbatfin. When afterwards 
replying in succession to the arguments of his parliamentary 
oijponents — an art in which he was perhaps unrivalled— 
was little surmised that the extpordinary power of accurate 
remembrance w'hiqji he displayed oh such occasions liad 
been originally trained ifnder the discipline of his father in 
tlie^parish church of Drayion. 

It is indeed marvellous what oontiiuoustapplication will 
effect in the commonest* of things. It may seem a simple ; 
' affair to play upon a violi® ; yet what a long and laborious | 
practiA it requires! Giardini s2|d to a, you^ who astedl i 
him how long ft wotild take to learn* it, “ ^welye hottrsV 


Hence, a ineat po int to be aimed at is to get the»work-| 
m g uualitY When that is done, the race wu^ 

be found comparatively easy. W’e must repeat and airain 
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a day for twenty years together.” Industry, it is said, 
fait Pours danser^ The poor figurante must devote years 
of incessant toil to her j)rofitless task before slie can shine 
in it WTien Taglioni was preparing herself for her evening 
exhibition, she would, after a severe two hours’ lesson from 
her fij.ther, fall d^wn exhausted, and had to be undressed, 
sponged, and resuscitated, totally unconscious. The agility 
and bounds of the evening were insured only at a price 
like tkis. 

Progress, however, of the best kind, is comparatively slow. 
Great results cannot be achieved at once ; and we must be 
i satisfied to advance in life as w'e walk, step by step. De 
j Maistre says that “ to know /lotcf to wait is the great secret 

jsucress.” We must sow before we can reap, and often 
have to wait long, content meanwhile to look patiently 
forward in hope \ the fruit .best worth wailing for often 
ripening the slowest. But “lime and patience,” says the 
Eastern proverb, “ change the mulberry leaf to satin.” 

' To wait patiently, however, men must work cheerfully. 
^Cheerfulness is an excellent^’orking quality, imparting great 
elasticity to the character. As a bisho]) has said, “Temper 
is nine-tenths of Christianity so are cheerfulness and dili- 
gence nine-tenths of practical wisdom. Tlicy are the life 
and soul of success, as well as of happiness ; perhaps the 
very highest pleasure in life consisting in clear, bri.sk, con- 
scious working; energy, confidence, and every other good 
quality mainly depending upon it. Sydney Smith, when 
labouring as a parish priest at Foston-lciClay, in Yorkshire, 
— though he did not feel himself to be in his proper 
element, — ^went cheerfully to work in the firm determination 
to do his best, c* “I km resolved,” he said, “to like it, and 
reconcile myself to it, which is more manly than to feign 
myself above it, and to send up#, complaints by the post of 
being throwniaway^ and b^mg desolate, and such likeHrash.” 
So Dr. Hpok( when leaving Leeds.for a new sphere of labour 
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said,' “Wlierever I may be, I shall, by^God’s blessing, do 
with my might what my hand findeth^to do > and if- 1 do 
not find work, \ shall make it.” 

/ Labourers for the jHiblic good especially, have to work 
long and patiently, often uncheered by the prospect of 
imihediate recomjjense or result. The seeds they sow some- 
times lie hidden under the winter’s snow, and before the 
s[»ring comes the husbandman may have gone to his rest 
It is not every public .worker who, like Rowland Iflll, sees 
his great idea bring forth fruit in his life-tirne. Adam Smith 
sowed the sectls of a great social amelioration in that dingy 
old University of (rlasgow where he so long laboured, and 
laid the foundations of his ‘Wealth of Nations;* but 
seventy years passed before his work bore substant&l fruits, 
nor indeed arc they all gathered in yet. ^ 

Nothing can^ compensate Hbr the loss of hope in a man : 
it entirely changes the character, “ How* can I work — Ijow- 
can 1 be happy,” said a great but miserable thinker, “when 
I have lost all hope?” One of the most cheerful and 
courageous, bec ause one of die most hopeful of workers, 
was Qirey, the missionary. When in India, it was no un- 
common thing for him to weary out three pundits, who 
officiated as his clerks, in one day,, he himself taking rest 
only in change of employment. Carey, the son of a shoe- 
maker, was supported in his labours by Ward, the son gf a 
carpenter, and Marsham, the son of a weaver. By their 
labours, a magnificent college was, erected at Scrampore ; 
sixteen flourishing^ stations were established ; the Bible w'as 
tr^slated into sixteen languages, and the seeds were sown 
of a beneficent moral revolution in British India. Carey w^as 
never ashamed of the Jiumbleness of his^origin. On one 
occasion, when at the Govemor-Generai’s table he over- 
hearc^an officer oj)posite •him asking another, loud enough 
to* be heard, whether Carey had not once beei^ a shoemaker : 
“Ng, sir,** exclaiii;ed Carey immediately j “only a cobbler.** 
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An eminently chartcteristic anecdote has been told of his 
perseverance . as a lioy. When climbing a tree one day, 
his foot ’slipped, and he fell to the ground, breaking his 
leg by the fall. He was confined to his bed for weeks, but 
when he recovered and was able to walk without support, 
the very first thing^he did was to go and climb that Itee. 
Cajey had need of this sort of dauntless courage for the 
great missionary work of his life, and nobly and resolutely 
he did ft. 

\ It was a maxim of Dr. Young, the philosopher, that 
“Any man can do what any other man has done;” and 
it is unquestionable that he himself never recoiled from 
any trials to which he determined to subject himself. It 
is relatcftl of him, that the first time he mounted a horse, 
he was in company with the grandson of Mr. Barclay of 
Ury, the well-known sportsman; when the, horseman who 
•preceded them leapt a high fence. Young w ishetl to imitate 
him, but fell off his horse in the attemi>t. Without saying 
a word, he remounted, made a second cftbrt, and was again 
unsuccessful, but this time heli^as not thrown tfin iher tlian on 
to the horse's neck, to which he clung. At the tliir^ trial, 
he succeeded, and cleared’ the fence, -l ‘ 

The story of Timoyr the 'lartar learning a lesson of 
perseverance under adversity from the sj)uler is well known. 
Noteless interesting is the anecdote of Audubon, the Ameri- 
can ornithologist, as related by himself : “ An accident,” he 
says, “ w’hich happened to twd hundred of my original draw'- 
ings, nearly put a stop to my researches ft’i ornithology. I 
shall relate it, merely to show how far enthusiasm— for by 
no other name can 1 ^all my perseverance — may enable the 
preserver of natlire to surmount the most disheartening 
difficulties, I left, the village of Henderson, in Kentucky, 
situated on the banks of fhe Onio, where I resided for 
several years, j‘:o proceed to Philadelphia an business. T 
looked to my cravings before my de])ar^ure, placed them 
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carefully in a wooden box, and gave them irf charge of a relative, 
with injunctions to see that no injury shdUld hai>j)en to them. 
My absence wa« of several months ; and when I returned, 
after having enjoyed the pleasures of home for a few days, 
I UKjuired after my box, and what I was pleased to call 
my ’treasure. The box was produced and opene*d; but 
reader, feel for me — a j)air of Norway rats had taken pos- 
session of the whole, and reared a young family^among 
the gnawed bits, of fiaper, which, but a month previous, 
re})resented nearly a thousand inhabitants of air! The 
burning heat which instantly rushed through my brain was 
too great to be endured without affecting my whole ner\’Ous 
system. 1 slept for several nights, and the days passed like 
days of oblivion— until the animal powers being recalled 
into action through the strength of my constitution, I took 
up my gun, my* notebook, ahd my pencils, ^nd w^ent forth 
to the woods as gaily us if nothing had ha]>pened. I felt 
pleased that I might now' make better drawings than before ; 
and, ere a ])eriod not exceeding three years had elapsed, my 
portfolio was again filled.’* 

The»acci dental destruction of Sir Isaac New^ton’s papers, 
by his little* dbg ‘Diamond’ uj)setting a lighted taper upon 
his desk, by which the elaborate calculations of many years 
were in a moment destroyed, is a w'elhknown anecdote, and 
need not be repeated : it is said that the loss caused "the 
]>hilosophcr such profound grief that it seriously injured his 
health, and imj^aired his understanding. An accident of a 
’ somew'hat similiarlcind Ivappened to the MS. of Mr. Carlyle’s 
fir»t volume of his ‘ French Revolution.’ He had lent the 
MS. to a literary neighbour to pejuse.^ By^some mischance, 
.it had been left lying •on the parlour floor, and become 
forgotten. Weeks ran on, and the historian sent for his 
work,^the ])rinters being loud for “copy.” Inquiries were 
. made, and it was found that the maid-of-alkwork, fiiufing 
wha^ she conceived to be a bundle of waste jiaper on 
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floor, had used it *to light the kitchen and parlour 'fires 
with!* Suchsvas thC answer returned to Mr. Carlyle; and 
his feelings may be imagined. There was, however, no help 
for him but to set resolutely to w^ork to re-write the book ; 
and he turned to and did it. He had no draft, and yas 
compelled to rake up from his memory facts, ideas, and 
expressions, which had been long since dismissed. The 
composition of the book in the first instance had been a 
work of pleasure ; the re-witing of it a second time was 
one of pain and anguish almost beyond belief. That he 
persevered and finished the volume under such circumstances, 
affords an instance of determination of imrjjose which has 
seldom been surpassed. 

The fives of eminent inventors are eminently illustrative 
, of the same quality of j)erseverance. (ieorge Ste])henson, 
when addressing young men, Vas accustomed to sum up 
hisebest advice to them in the words, Do as 1 have done 
— persevere.” He had worked at tlie imj)rovcmcnt of his 
locomotive for some fifteen years before achieving his decisive 
victory at Rainhiil ; and WatT was engaged tfor some thirty 
years upon the condensing-eiigine before he brouglv it to 
perfection. But there are equally :>triking iHu.strations of 
* perseverance to be found in every otlier branch of science, 
art, and industry. Perhaps one of the most interesting is 
that connected with the disentombment of the Nineveh 
marbles, and the discovery of the long-lost cuneiform or 
arrow-headed character dn w'hich the inscriptions on them 
are 'written — a kind of wTiting whiph hafl l)ecn lost to the 
world since the period of the Macedonian compiestfof 
Persia. '' , t 

An intelligent cadet of the East India Company, stationed 
at Kermanshahj^m Persia, had observed the curious cunei- 
form inscriptions on the old monuments in the neigjibour- 
hood — so olc|^ that ^11 historical traces of them had been 
lost, — and qtnong^it the inscriptions which he copied^ was 
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that on the celebrated rock of Behistun— a perpendicular 
rock rising abruptly some 1700 feet from the plain, the lower 
part bearing inscrij)tions for the space of about 300 feet in 
tliree languages — Persian, Scythian, and Assyrian. Com- 
parison of the known with the unknown^ of the language 
which survived with the language that had been lost, eJlabled 
this cadet to acquire some knowledge of the cuneiform 
character, and even to form an alphabet. Mr. (aftepvards 
Sir Henry) Rawlinson sent his tracings home for examination. 
No professors in colleges as yet knew anything of the cunei- 
form character ; but there was a ci-devant clerk of the East 
India House — a modest unknown man of the name of Norris 
— who had made this little-understood subject his study, 
to whom the tracings were submitted ; and so accurate was 
his knowledge, that, though he had never seen the Behistun 
rock, he jjronoimced that th^ cadet had not copied the 
puzzling inscription with proper exactness. Rawlinson, wBb 
was still in the neighbourhood of the rock, compared his 
coi)y with the original, and found that Norris was right; 
anti by further comparison and careful study the knowledge 
of the cuneiform ^^Titing was thus greatly advanced. 

But to mute the learning of these two self-taught men of 
avail, a third labourer was necessary in*order to supply them 
with material fur the exercise of their skill. Such a labourer 
presented himself in the person of Austen I-ayard, originaHy 
an articled clerk in the ohke of a London solicitor. One 
would scarcely have exi^ected to find in these three men, 
*a cadet, an India-flouse. clerk, and a Lawyer’s clerk, the 
disceverers of a forgotten language, and of the buried 
history of Babylon ; yet it was sg. Kayar^ was a youth 
of only twenty-two, travelling in the East, when he was 
^)Osscssed with a desire to penetrate the regions beyond the 
Kuphri^^es. Accompanied (ty a single companion, trusting, 
to fiis arms for -protection, and, w’hat ,was better, to his 
cheerfjjlness, politeness, and chivalrous befiring,'he passed. 
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safely amidst tribes at deadly war with each other; and, 
after the lapse of many years, with comparatively slender 
means at his command, but aided by application and per- 
severance, resolute will and purpose, and almost sublime 
patience, — borne ^up throughout by his passionate enthusiasm 
for discovery and research, — ^he succeeded in laying bare 
and digging up an amount of historical treasures, the like 
of wljich has probably never before been collected by the 
industry of any one man. Not less than* two miles of bas- 
reliefs were thus brought to light by Mr. Layard. The 
selection of these valuably antiquities, now placed in the 
British Museum, was found so curiously corroborative of 
the scriptural records of events which occurred some three 
thousand years ago, that they burst upon tlie world almost 
like a new*^ revelation. And the story of the discntoinbment 
of these remarkable works, as told by l^ayard himself 
hi his 'Monuments of Nineveh,' will always be regarded 
as one of the most charming and unaffected records w'hich 
we possess of individual enteq)rise, industiy^, and energy. 

The career of the Comte de Buffon presents another re- 
markable illustration of the power of patient inchjstry, as 
well as of his own saying, that “Genius is ])atieni:e.” Not- 
withstanding the great results achieved by him in natural 
history, Buffon, w'hen a youth, was regarded as of mediocre 
talents. His mind was slo^v in forming itself, and slow in 
reproducing w'hat it had acquired. He was also constitu- 
tionally indolent ; and being born to good estate, it might 
be supposed that he w’ould indulge hfs liking for ease and* 
luxury. Instead of which, he early formed the resolution of 
denying himself pliLasine, and devoting himself to study 
and self-culture. Regarding time as a treasure that was 
limited, and finding that he w'as losing many hours bj; 
.lying a-bed in the mornings, he determined tp break 
himself of the ha}>it. He struggled hard against it for 
^some time,* but foiled in being able to rise at the hour he 
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had* fixed. He then called his servant,* Joseph, to his help, 
and promised him the reward croif n every time that he 

succeeded in getting him up before six. At first, when called, 
Buffon declined to rise — pleaded that he was ill, or pre- 
tended anger at being disturbed ; and on the Count at 
length getting up, Joseph found that he had earned* nothing 
but reproaclies for having permitted his master to lie a-l^d 
contrar}^ to his express orders. At length the valet deter- 
mined to earn ^is cwwn ; and again and again hfe forced 
Buffon to rise, notwithstanding his entreaties, expostulations, 
and threats of immediate discharge ^frorn his service. One 
morning Buffon was unusually obstinate, and Joseph found 
it necessary to resoit to the extreme measure of dashing a | 
basin of ice-cold water under the bed-clothes, th^ effect of 
which >va'i instantaneous. By the persistent use of such^ 
means, BulTon^at length conquered his habit; and he was 
accustomed to say that he owed to Joseph three or /our 
volumes of his Natural History. 

For forty years of his life, Buffon worked every morning 
at his desk froin nine till twol’and again in the evening from 
five till nine. His diligence 'was so continuous and so, 
regularthat it became habitual. Hjs biographer has said of 
him, “ Work was his necessity ; hisi studies were the charm 
of his life ; and towards the last term of his glorious career 
he frequently said that he still hoped to be able to cons^rate 
to them a few more years.” He was a most conscientious 
W'orker, always studying to give the reader his best thoughts, 
expressed in thc*very best manner. He w'as never wearied 
with touching and retouching his compositions, so that his 
style may l>e pronounced almost |9erfecL He wTote the 
‘ £poques de la Nature ’ not few^er than Seven times before 
he W'as satisfied with it ; although he hadnliought over the 
w'oi;^ about fifty years, fie was a thorough man of business, 
most orderly m eveiy'thing ; and he was accustomed to say 
tliitf genius without order lost three-fi>urths*.of its power. 
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His great success Is a writer was the result mainly of his 
painstaking labour ai.id dUi§ent aj)])lication. “ Buffon,” ob- 
served Madame Necker, “strongly persuaded that genius is 
the result of a profound attention directed to a }>articular 
subject, said that he was thoroughly wearied out when com- 
posing kis first writings, but compelled himself to return to 
them and go over them carefully again, even when he 
thought he had already brought them to certain degree of 
perfecti 6 n ; and that at length he found pleasure instead 
of weariness in this long and elaborate correction/’ It ought 
also to be added thaw Buffon wrote and published all his 
great works while afflicted by one of the most painful diseases 
to which the human frame is subject. 

liiteraly life affords abundant illustrations of the same 
power of perseverance ; and perhaps no career is more in- 
structive, viewed in this light, thhn that of Sir W alter Scott. 

admirable working qualities were trained in a lawyer’s 
office, w’here he pursued for many years a sort of drudgery 
scarcely above that of a copying clerk. His daily dull 
routine made his evenings, which were his ow^w, all the more 
sw^eet ; and he generally devoted them to reading and Situdy. 
He himself attributed to his prosaic office discipline that 
habit of steady, sober diligence, in 'which mere literary men 
are so often found wanting. As a coj>ying clerk he w'as 
allowed 3^. for every page containing a certain number of 
words ; and he sometimes, by extra work, w'as able to copy 
as many as 120 pages in twenty-four hours, thus earning 
some ^os, ; out of which he W'ould,* occasionally purchase 
an odd volume, otherwise beyond his means. 

During his after-life Scott^w^as w^ont to pride himself upon 
being a man of business, and he avenged, in contradiction to 
w’hat he called tk<> cant of sonnetteers, that there was no 
necessary connection between genius and an aversio^j or 
contempt for the common duties of life. . On the contrary, 
he was of opinion that to spend some fair* portion of e\wy 
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clay in any matter-of-fact occupation was gjod for the higher 
faculties themselves in the upshot. Whil« after\\;ards acting' 
as clerk to the Court of Session in Edinburgh, he performed 
his literary work chiefly before breakfast, attending the court 
during the day, where he authenticated registered deeds and 
writings of various kinds. On the whole, says Lockhart, “ it 
forms one of the most remarkable features in his history, that 
tliroughout the most active period of his literary career, he 
must have devoted a large pro])ortion of his hours, during 
half at least of every year, to the con.scientious discharge 
of ])rofes.sional duties.” It was a princij)le of action which 
he laid down for himself, that he must earn his living by 
business, and not by literature. On one occaston he said, 
I determined that literature should be my staff, rtot my 
crutch, and that the profits of my literary labour, however 
convenient othcn^vise, should ftot, if I could help it, become 
necessary to my ordinar}' expenses,” ^ 

His ])unctuality was one of the most carefully cultivated 
of his habits, otherwise it had not been possible for him to 
get through so eeormous an anibunt of literary labour. He 
made i^ a rule to answer every letter received by him on 
the same. day, except \\here inquirj’^ ^nd^ deliberation were 
re(iui.-5ite. Nothing else could have .enabled him to keep 
abreast with the flood of communications that poured in 
u[)on liim and sometimes put his good nature to the severest 
test. It was his practice to rise by five o'clock, and light his 
own fire. He shaved and drtJssed .with deliberation, and 
• was seated at his* de.sk^ by six o’clock, with his papers 
arrjyiged before him in the most accurate order, his works of 
reference marshalled round him on thj^ floor, while at least 
one favourite dog lay wa^:ching hi^ eye, outride the line of 
books, 'riius by the time the family assembled for break- 
fast, between nine and ten, 'he had done enough — to use his 
owft wSrds — to break the neck of the day's work. But with 
all his diligent and, indefatigable mdust5y,^and his •immense 
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knowledge, the rusult of many years’ patient labour,' Scott 
always spoke withrthe greatest diffidence of his own powers. 
On one occasion he said, “ Throughout every part of my 
career I have felt pinched and hampered by my own igno- 
rance.” 

Suoh is true wisdom and humility ; for the more a man 
really knows, the less conceited he will be. The student at 
Trinity College who went up to his professor to lake leave 
of hiiA because he had “ finished hi^ education,” was wisely 
rebuked by the professor s rejdy, ‘‘ Indeed ! I am only be- 
ginning mine.” The superficial person who has obtained a 
smattering of many things, but knows nothing well, may 
pride himself upon his gifts ; but the sage humbly confesses 
that ‘*nll he knows is, that he knows nothing,” or like 
Newton, that he has been only engaged in j)icking shells by 
the sea shore, while the great ocean of tiyith lies all unex- 
plored before him. 

J The lives of second-rate literary men furnish equally 
remarkable illustrations of the power of perseverance. The 
late John Britton, author of** The Beauties. of England and 
Wales,’ and of many valuable archilectiual works, bom 
in a miserable cot, in ^Kingston, Wiltshire. His father had 
been a baker and maltster, but was ruined in trade and 
became insane wffiile Britton was yet a child. The boy 
received very little schooling, but a great deal of bad 
example, wdiich happily did not corrupt him. He was 
early in life set to lal)0ur with an uncle, a tavern-keeper in 
Clerkenwell, under w^hom he bottled. Corked, and binned 
wine for more than five years. His health failing him^ his 
uncle turned him adrift in the world, with only two guineas, 
the fruits of his^five years’ service, in his pocket. During the 
next seven yearsof his life he endured many vicissitudes and 
hardships. Yet he says, in his autobiography, “ in my poor 
afid obscure lodgings, at eighteenpenqe a week, I indulged 
in study, ’and oftfi^n read in bed during <^he winter evejiings, 
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because I could not afford a fire.” Tra\ielling on foot to 
Bath, he there obtained an engagement si a cellarman, but 
shortly after we find him back in the metropolis again, 
almost penniless, shoeless, and shirtless. He succeeded, 
however, in obUiining employment as a cellarman at fihe 
London Tavern, where it was his duty to be in the cellanfrom 
se\'en in the morning until eleven at night. His health 
broke down under this confinement in the dark, added to 
the heavy work ; and he then engaged himself, at iffteen 
sliillings a week, to an attorney, — for he had been diligently 
cultivating the art of writing during tl^c few spare minutes 
that he could call his own. While in this employment, he 
devoted his leisure principally to perambulating* the book- 
stalls, where he read books by snatches which he coirfd not 
buy, and thus picked up a good deal of odd knowledge. 
I'hen he shifted to another office, at the advanced wages of 
twenty shillings a week, still reading and studying. At 
twenty-eight he was able to ^^Tite a book, which he published 
under the title of* Hie Enterprising Adventures of Pizarro;* 
and from that time until his deatit, during a period of about 
fifty-five ^^ears, Britton was occupied in laborious literary 
(K'cupation. The number oP his pi»lj)lis||^d works is not 
fewer than eighty-seven ; the most important being * The 
Cathedral Antiquities of England,' in fourteen volumes, a 
truly magnificent work ; itself the best monument of Johp 
Britton's indefatigable industry. 

l^oudon, the landscape gardener, was a man of somewhat 
^imilaf character, pbssess^d of an extraordinaiy^ working 
:K)W(ir. The son of a farmer near Edinburgh, he was early 
mured to wwk. His skill in drawing* plans and making 
slietches of scenery inducted his father to train him for a 
iandsca[)e gardener. During his apprenticeship he sat up 
two whole nights every week* to study ; yet he worked harder 
during flie day than any la'oourer. In ^ the course of his 
night jtudies he Icarot French, and before he was eighteen 
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he translated a life of Abelard for an Encyclopedia. He was 
so eager to maktf progress in life, that when only twenty, 
while working as a gardener in England, he wrote down 
in his note-book, I am now twenty years of age, and per- 
haps a third part of my life has passed away, and yet what 
have* I done to benefit my fellow men?” an unusual re- 
flection for a youth of only t\\'enty. PVom French he 
proceeded to learn German, and rapidly mastered that 
language. Having taken a large farm, .for the puri)Ose of 
introducing Scotch improvements in the art of agriculture, 
he shortly succeeded in realising a considerable income. 
The continent being thrown open at the end of the war, he 
tra^^lled abroad for the purj^ose of inquiring into the system 
of gardening and agriculture in other countries. He twice 
repeated his journeys, and the results were published in his 
Encyclopaedias, which are amfong the mosUremarkable works 
rf their kind, — distinguished for the immense mass of useful 
matter which they contain, collected by an amount of in- 
dustry and labour which has rarely been equalled.^ 

The career of Samuel lirew is not lesr remarkable than 
any of those which we have cited. His father ws^ a hard- 
working labouretc of <<lie parish of St. Austell, in- Cornwall. 
Though poor, he contrived to send his two sons to a penny- 
'a-week school in the neighbourhood. Jabez, the elder, took 
delight in learning, and made great progress in his lessons ; 
but Samuel, the younger, was a dunce, notoriously given to 
mischief and playing t-ruanf. When about eight years old he 
was put to manual labour, eamiqg thrte-halfpence a day 
a buddle-boy at a tin mine. At ten he was apprenticed to a 
shoemaker, and while in this emidoyment he endured much 
hardship, — living, as he used to cay, “ like a toad under a 
harrow.” He often thought of running away and becoming 
^ a pirate, or something of the 'sort, and he seems to have 
grown in recklessness as he grew in years. In^^robbing 
orchards he waa usually a leader; and^ as he grew ojder, he 
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delighted to take part in any poaching oi smuggling adven- 
ture. When about seventeen, before his, apprenticeship was 
out, he ran away, intending to enter on board a man-of-war ; 
but, sleeping in a hay-field at night cooled him a little, and 
he returned to his trade. 

Drew next removed to the neighbourhood of PljTOOuth 
to work at his shoemaking business, and while at Cawsand 
he won a jirize for cudgel-playing, in which he seems to 
have been an adept. AVhile living there, he had neafly lost 
his life in a smuggling exploit which he had joined, partly 
induced by the love of adventure, and partly by the love of 
gain, for his regular wages were not more than eight shillings 
a-week. One night, notice was given througho'Ut Crafdiole, 
that a smuggler was off. the coast, ready to land hei* cargo; 
on which the male population of the place — nearly all 
smugglers — maej^e for the shore. One party remained on 
the rocks to make signals and dispose of the goods as tl^y 
were landed ; and another maimed the boats, Drew being of 
the latter party. The night was intensely dark, and very 
little of the cargp had been landed, when the wind rose, with 
a heavy sea. The men in the boats, how ever, determined to 
perseverg, and several trii)s w'cre made bet,w'een the smuggler, 
now' staniling fiirther out to sea, and r,he shore. One of the 
men in the boat in wiiich Drew' was, had his hat blown off 
by the w'incl, and in attempting to recover it, the boat was 
ui)set. Three of the men were immediately drowned ; the 
others clung to the boat for a time„ but finding it drifting 
out to sea, they took to swimming. They were two miles 
froji land, and the night was intensely dark. After being 
about thre<; hours in the w'ater, Drew^-reached a rock near 
the shore, with one or t^'O otherS, w'here He remained be- 
numbed with cold till morning, w'hen he and his companions 
^vere discovered and taken *Dff, more dead than alive. A keg 
of braftdy from the cargo just landed was brought, the head 
knocked in with a hatchet, and a bow^yull of the liquid 
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presented to the survivors ; and, shortly after, Drew- was 
able to walk„two m^les through deep snow, to his lodgings. 

This was a very unpromising beginning of a life ; and 
yet this same Drew, scapegrace, orchard-robber, shoemaker, 
cudgel-player, and smuggler, outlived the recklessness of his 
youth,, and became' distinguished as a minister of the Gospel 
and a wTiter of good books. Happily, before it was too 
late, the energy which characterised him was turned into a 
more Ifealthy direction, and rendered him as eminent in use- 
fulness as he had before been in wickedness. His father 
again took him back to St. Austell, and found employment 
for him as a journe>Tnan shoemaker. Perhaps his recent 
escape from death had tended to make the young man 
serious,* as we shortly find him, attracted by the forcible 
preaching of Dr. Adam Clarke, a minister of the Wesleyan 
Methodists. His brother haviag died about the same time, 
thy impression of seriousness was deepened ; and thence- 
forward he was an altered man. He began anew the work 
of education, for he had almost forgotten how to read and 
wTite ; and even after several years' practice, a friend com- 
pared his wTiting to the traces of a spider dipped in ink set 
to crawl upon paper. Speaking of himself, about that time, 
Drew afterwards said, ; The more I read, the more I felt my 
own ignorance ; and the more I felt my ignorance, the more 
invincible became my energy to surmount it Plvery leisure 
moment was now employed in reading one thing or another. 
Having to su])port myjself by manual labour, my time for 
reading w'as but little, and to overcomei this disadvantage, 
my usual method was to place a book before me while at 
meat, and at every r/gpast I read five or six p^ges.” i'he 
perusal of Locke’s ‘Essa^ on the JJnderstanding* gave the 
first metaphysical, turn to his mind. “ It awakened me firom 
my stupor,” said he, “ and induced me to form a resolution* 
fo abandon the grovelling views which I had been accustomed 
to entertain^* ' . 
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Di*ew began business on his own account, with a capital 
of a few shillings; but his character for steadiness* was 
such that a neighbouring miller offered him a Joan, which 
was accepted, and, success attending his industry, the debt 
was repaid at the end of a year. He started with a de- 
termination to “owe no man anything,” and he held lo it in 
the midst of many privations. Often he went to bed supper- 
less, to avoid rising in debt. His ambition was to achieve 
indepAdence by industry and economy, and in fliis he 
gradually succeeded. In the midst of incessant labour, he 
sedulously strove to improve his mind, studying astronomy, 
history, and metaphysics. He w*as induced to pursue the 
latter study chiefly because it required fewer books to 
consult than either of the others. “It appeared fb be a 
thorny path,” he saitl, “Imt I determined, nevertheless, 
to enter, and accordingly begin to tread it.” 

A<ldcd to his labours in shoemaking and metaphysics, 
Drew bec:ame a local preacher and a class leader. He 
took an eager interest in politics, and his. shop became 
a favourite restirt with the vilfage politicians. And when 
they dy:l not come to him, he went to them to talk over 
j)ublic affairs. This so encroachedvipon his time that he 
found it necessary sometimes to utrk until midnight to 
make up for the hours lost during the day. His political 
fervour became the talk of the vilhige. While busy <jne 
night hammering away at a shoe-sole, a little boy, seeing 
a light in the shop, put his niouth- to the keyhole of the 
door, and called dut in, a shrill pipe, “ Shoemaker 1 shoe- 
maker! work by night and run about by day !” A friend, 
to wbom l^revi afterwards told the stor}% asked, “ And did 
not you run after the boy, and strap him?” “No, no,” 
was the reply ; “ had a pistol been fired -off at my ear, 
could not have been ^more dismayed or confounded. 
I dropped my work,, and said to myself, ‘ True, true I but 
you ^hall never ha^-'e that* to say of me ag^in.* *TC) me that 
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cry was as the voice of God, and it has been a woYd in 
season throughout my life. I learnt from it not to leave till 
to-morr6w the work of to-day, or to idle when I ought to be 
working.” 

From that moment Drew dropped politics, and stuck to 
his work, reading and studying in his spare hours: but 
he never allowed the latter pursuit to interfere with his 
business, though it frequently broke in upon his rest. He 
marrieti, and thought of emigrating to America; but he 
remained working on. His literary taste first took the 
direction of poetical composition ; and from some of the 
fragments which have been preserved, it appears that his 
speculations as to the iinmaterialty and immortality of the 
soul hdd their origin in these poetical musings. His study 
was the kitchen, where his wife’s bellows served him for 
a desk ; and he wTOte amids\: the cries and cradlings of 
hif children. Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ having appeared 
about this time and excited much interest, he composed a 
pamphlet in refutation of its arguments, which was pub- 
lished. He used aftenvardk to say that it was the ‘Age 
of Reason ’ that made him an author. Various papiphlets 
from his pen shortly appeared in rapid succession, and a few 
years later, while still working at shoemaking, he wTote 
and published his admirable ^ Essay on the Immaterialty 
anji Immortality of the Human Soul,’ which he sold for 
twenty poimds, a great sum in his estimation at the time. 
The book went through many editions, and is still prized. ‘ > 

Drew was in no wise puffed up by h\s success, as many * 
young authors are, but, long after he had become celebrated 
as a writer, qsed to ^e seen sweeping the street before his 
door, or helping his apprentices <0 carry in the winter’s 
coals. Nor could he, for some time, bring himself to regard 
literature as a profession to live* by. His first care was to 
secure an honest livelihood by his business^ and to put into 
the “ lottery of literary success,” as he termed it, only fhe 
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surplus of his time. At length, however, he devoted him- 
self wholly to literature, more particularly in connection 
with the Wesleyan body ; editing one of their magazines, 
and superintending the publication of* several of their deno- 
minational works. He also wrote in the * Eclectic Review,* 
and compiled and published a valuable history of hw native 
county, Cornwall, with numerous other works. Towards 
the close of his career, he said of himself, — “ Raised from 
one of the lowest stations in society, I have endeavoured 
through life to bring my family into a state of respectability, 
by honest industry, frugality, and a high regard for my 
moral character. Divine providence has smiled on my 
exertions, and crowned my wishes with success.** 

The late Jose])h Hume pursued a very different career, 
but worked in an equally persevering spirit. He was a 
man of raodewtc parts, but of great industry and unim- 
peachable honesty of purpose. The motto of his life liras 
“ Perseverance,'* and well he acted up to it. His father 
dying while he was a mere child, his mother opened a small 
shop in Montuose, and toileirhard to maintain her family 
and Lying them up respectably. Joseph she put apprentice 
to a surgeon, and educated for'^hc medical profession. 
Having got his diploma, he made several voyages to India as 
ship’s surgeon,* and afterwards obtained a cadetship in the 

* Ti was characteristic of Mr, Hume, that, during his professibnal 
voyages })etween England and India^ he should diligently apply his spare 
time to the study of navigation and seamanship ; and many years after, 
it proved of use to him in a remarkable manner. In 1825, when on his 
passage from London to Leith by a sailing smack, the vessel had scarcely 
cleared the mouth of the Thames when a sudden storm came on, she 
was driven ?)Ut of her course, and, in* the *(larkn|ss of the night, she 
struck on the Goodwin Sandf. The captain, losing his presence of mind, 
seemed incapable of giving coherent orders, and «t is probable that the 
•^<^•**^61 would have become a tcptal wreck, had not one of the passengers 
smlde®ly taken the command and directed the working of the ship, 
himself taking the'helm while the danger lasted. The vessel was saved, 
and 4hc stranger was Mr. Hume. * 
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Company’s services None worked harder, or lived ihore 
temperately, ♦than he did ; and, securing the confidence of 
his superiors, who found him a capable man in the perform- 
ance of his duty, they gradually promoted him to higher 
offices. In 1803 he was with the division of the army under 
Generai Powell, in the Mahratta war; and the interpreter 
having died, Hume, who had meanwhile studied and 
mastered the native languages, w'as appointed in his stead. 
Pie wa’fe next made chief of the medical staff. Hut as 
if this were not enough to occupy his full working j)ower, he 
undertook in addition the offices of paymaster and post- 
master, and ‘filled them satisfactorily. Me also contracted 
to supply the commissariat, which he did with advantage to 
the amAy and profit to himself. After about ten years' 
unremitting labour, he returned to England with a com- 
petency ; and one of his first acts was to make provision for 
• th^ poorer members of his family. 

But Joseph Hume was not a man to enjoy the fruits of 
his industry in idleness. Work and occupation had become 
necessary for his comfort ancl happiness. To make himself 
fully acquainted with the actual stale 01 his own country, 
and the condition of tlr& people, he visited every town in 
tlie kingdom which thbn enjoyed any degree of manufac- 
turing celebrity. He afterwards travelled abroad for the 
purpose of obtaining a knowledge of foreign states. Returned 
to England, he entered Parliament in 1812, and continued 
a member of that assembly, with a short interruption, for a 
period of about thirty-four years. His firSt recorded speech 
was on the subject of public education, and throughout kis 
long and honourable Career he took an active and earnest 
interest in that and all other questicSris calculated to elevate 
and improve the condition of the people — criminal reform, 
saving$-banks, free .trade, economy and retrenchment, ex- 
tended i^resentation, and such like measures, all of which 
he indefatfgably promoted. Whatever subject he undertook. 
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he worked at with all his might. was not a good 
speaker, but what he said was believed ^o proceed .from the 
‘ lips of an honest, single-minded, accurate man. If ridicule, 
as Shaftesbur)' says, be the test of truth, Joseph Hume stood 
the test well. No man was more laughed at, but there he 
stood peqjetually, and literally, ‘’at his post.” He was 
usually beaten on a division, but the influence which he 
exercised was nevertheless felt, and many important financial 
improvements were effected by him even with the vote 
directly against him. The amount of hard work which he 
contrived to get through was something extraordinary. He 
rose at six, wrote letters and arranged his papers for parlia- 
ment ; then, after breakfast, he received persons on business, 
sometimes as many as twenty in a morning. The House 
rarely assembled without hinj, and though the debate might 
be prolonged two or three o’clock in the morning, his 
name was seldom found absent from the division. In sh^rt, 
to perform the work w^hich he did, extending over so long a 
period, in the face of so many Administrations, week after 
week, year aftet year, — to be outvoted, beaten, laughed at, 
standing on many occasions almost alone, — to persevere in 
the fac5 of every discouragement, preserving his temper 
unruffled, never relaxing in his energy or his hope, and 
living to see the greater number of his measures adopted 
with acclamation, must be regarded as one of the most 
remarkable illustrations of the power of human perseverance 
that biography can^exhibit. 
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Helps and Opportunities — Scientific Pursuits. 

“ Neither the naked hand, nor the understandinp;, left to itself, can do much ; the 
work is accomplished by instruments and helps, of which the need is not less lor the 
understanding than the hand/'— 

** Oppoftonitv has hair in front, liehind she is bald ; if vou si'irc her hv the forelock 
}on may field her, but, if sud'ered to escape, not Jupiter liimsdl can catch her again." 
'—Ftam the latm. 

H CCIDENT does ver>' little towards the pro- 
duction of any great result in life. Though 

sometimes wliat is called “a happy hit” may 
be made by a bold venture, the common high- 
way of steady industry and application is the only safe road 
to travel. It is said of the landscape painter Wilson, that 
when he had nearly firfished a pirture in a tame; correct 
manner, he would step^ back from it, his pencil fixed at the 
end of a long stick, and after gazing earnestly on the work, 
he«would suddenly walk up and by a few bold touches give 
a brilliant finish to the painting. But it will not do for 

every one who would produce an effect,^ to throw his brush 

at the canvas in the hope of producing a picture. The 
capability of putting in these last vital touches is acquWed 
only by the labour bf a, life ; and the probabWity is, that 
the artist who has not carefully traTned himself beforehand, 
in attempting to'’ produce a brilliant effect at a dash, wilj^ 
qffliy produce a blokJi. ^ 

Sedulous attention and painstaking .industry always mark 

the true *wjdrker. ‘ The greatest ‘men are not thoscrwho 

• •« 
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“despise the day of small things,” but^ose who improve 
them the most carefully. Michael Angelo was one day 
explaining to a visitor at his studio, what he had been 
doing at a statue since his previous visit. “I have re- 
touched this part — polished that — softened this feature — 
brought out that muscle — given some expression ^to this 
lip, and more energy to that limb.” “ But these are trifles,” 
remarked the visitor. “ It may be so,” replied the sculptor, 

“ but recollect that trifles make perfection, and perf&tion is 
no trifle.” So it was said of Nicholas Poussin, the painter, 
that the rule of his conduct was, that “whatever was worth 
doing at all was worth doing well and when asked, late 
in life, by his friend Vigneul de Marville, by what means 
lie had gained so high a reputation among the painters of 
Italy, Poussin emphatically answered, “Because I havct, 
neglected nothing.” 

Although there are discoveries which are said to hgve ’ 
been made by accident, if carefully inquired into, it will be 
found that there has really been very little that was acci- 
dental about them. ¥ot the most part, these so-called 
accide^its have only been opport\inities, carefully improved 
by genius. The fall of the apple af Newton’s feet has often 
been quoted in proof of the accidental character of some 
ciiscoverie.s. But New^ton’s whole mind had already been 
devoted for years to the laborious and patient investigaiion 
of the subject of gravitation ; and the circumstance of the 
aj)ple falling before his eyes was- suddenly apprehended 
• only as genius comd apjirehend it, and served to flash upon 
him the brilliant discovery then ojjening to his sight. In 
like manrfer, the brill iantly-col<jure<^ .so^bubbles blown 
from a common tobaccf) pipe — though “ trifles light as air ” 
^in most eyes — suggested to Dr. Young his beautiful theory 
of “ interferences,” and led to his discl)very relating to the 
di’ffraction of iight. Although greaj men are popularly 

supjjosed only to deal with great things, lAen siigli as Newton 

^ • 
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and Young were ref dy to detect the significance of the fnost 
familiar and •simp]©' facts ; their greatness consisting mainly 
in their wise interpretation of them. 

The difference between men consists, in a great measure, 
in the intelligence of their observation. The Russian pro- 
verb says of the non-observant man, “ He goes through the 
forest and sees no firewood.” “ The wise man's eyes are in, 
his head,” says Solomon, “but the fool walketh in darkness.” 
“Sir,” said Johnson, on one occasion, to <i fine gentleman 
just returned from Italy, “some men will learn more in 
the Hampstead stage than others in the tour of Europe.” 
It is the mind that sees as well as the eye. Where un- 
thinking gazers observe nothing, men of intelligent vision 
penetrate into the very fibre of the phenomena ])resente(l to 
them, attentively noting differences, making comparisons, 
and recognizing their underlying idea. Many before Galileo 
ha^, seen a suspended weight swing before their eyes with a 
measured beat ; but he was the first to detect the value 
of the fact. One of the vergers in the cathedral at Pi.sa, 
after repleni.shing with oil a lamp which hung from the 
roof, left it swinging to ^d fro ; and Galileo, then a, youth 
of only eighteen, noting it attentively, conceived the 
idea of applying it t6 the measurement of time. Fifty 
years of study and labour, however, elapsed, before he com- 
pleted the invention of his Pendulum, — the importance of 
which, in the mea.surement of time and in astronomical 
calculations, can scarcely be overrated. ^ In like manner, 
Galileo, having casually heard that pne Llppcrshey, a Dutch 
spectacle-maker, had presented to Count Maurice of Nassau 
an instrument hy me^pns pf which distant objects appeared 
nearer to the beholder, addressed hrtnself to the cause of such 
a phenomenon, which led to the invention of the telescope,^ 
proved the beginning of the modem science of astro- 
nomy. Discoveries such as these could never have bdfen 
made by a n^gligeht observer, or by a mere passive listener. 
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Chap. V. Brown — ^runel — Columbus, 

While Captain (afterwards Sir Samuel^ Brown was occu- 
pied in studying the construction of bridges, with ^e’ view 
of contriving one of a cheap description to be thrown across 
the Tweed, near which he lived, he was walking in his garden ’ 
one dewy autumn morning, when he saw a tiny spider’s net sus- 
pended across his path. The idea immediately occurred to 
him, that a bridge of iron ropes or chains might be constructed 
in like manner, and the result was the invention of his Sus- 
pension Bridge. -So James Watt, when consulted ab&ut the 
mode of carrying water by pipes under the Clyde, along 
the unequal bed of the river, turned his attention one day 
to the shell of a lobster presented at table, \ and from that 
model he invented an iron tube, which, when laid down, 
was found effectually to answer the purpose. Sir ftambert 
Brunei took his first lessons in forming the Thames Tunnel 
from the tiny skipworm : he saw how the little creature per- 
forated the wood with its well-armed head, first in <jtie • 
direction and then in another, till the archway was complete, 
and then daubed over the roof and sides with a kind of 
varnish ; and by copying this work exactly on a large 
scale, Brunei was at length enabled to construct his shield 
and accomplish his great engineering work. 

It is the intelligent eye of the careful observer which 
gives these apparently trivial phenomena their value. So 
trifling a matter as the sight of seaweed floating past^his 
ship, enabled Columbus to quell the mutiny which arose 
amongst his sailors at not discovering land, and to assure 
them that the ea^rly fought New World was not far off. 
There is nothing so small that it should remain forgotten ; 
and no facjt, however trivial, but^majf prove useful in some 
way or other if carefully interpreted, ^^ho could have 
imagined that the famous “ chalk cliffs of %\lbion ” had been 
Tbuilt up by tiny insects— ^letected only « by the help of the 
mter&cope — of thQ same order of creatures that have 
geiqpied the sea with islands of coral ! And wher that con- 
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templates such extraordinary results, arising from infinitely 
minute operations, ‘will venture to question the power of 
little things? 

It is the close observ'ation of little things which is the 
secret of success in business, in art, in science*,and in every 
pursuit' in life. Human knowledge is but an accumulation 
of small facts, made by successive generations of men, the 
little bits of knowledge and experience carefully treasured 
up by them growing at length into a mighty p^Tamid. 
'I'hough many of these facts and observations seemed in 
the first instance to have but slight significance, they are 
all found to have their eventual uses, and to fit into their 
proper places. Even many speculations seemingly remote, 
turn out to be the basis of results the most obviously prac- 
tical. In the case of the conic sections discovered by 
Apollonius Pergeeus, t^’^enty centuries elapsed before they 
we-e made the basis of astronomy — a science which enables 
the modem navigator to steer his way through unknown 
seas and traces for him in t|ie heavens an unerring i)ath to 
his appointed haven. And had not mathematicians toiled 
for so long, and, to uninstnicted obser\'ers, apparently so 
fruitlessly, over the abstract relations of lines and Surfaces, 
it is probable that but few of our mechanical inventions 
would have seen the light. 

When Franklin made his discover)^ of the identity of 
lightning and electricity, it was sneered at, and people asked, 
“Of w'hat use is it?” To which his reply was, “WTiat is 
the use of a child ? It may become -^a man ! ” When Galvani 
discovered that a frog’s leg twitched w^hen placed in contii'ct 
with different metals, It could scarcely have been imagined 
that so apparently insignificant a Tact could have led to 
important results.* Yet therein lay the germ of the Eleclriqi 
Telegraph, which 'binds the intelligence of continents 
together, and, probably before many • years have elapsed 
wdl “put a .^rdle^round the globe.” ^ too, little bit^ of 
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stone and fossil, dug out of the earth, intelfeently interpreted, 
have issued in the science of geology and the pH-actical ope- 
rations of mining, in which large capitals are invested and 
vast numbers of persons profitably employed. 

The gigantic machinery employed in pumping our mines, 
working our mills and manufactures, and driving our^team- 
ships and locomotives, in like manner depends for its supply 
of power upon so slight an agency as little drops of ivater 
expanded by heat, — that familiar agency called steam, w^hich 
we see issuing from that common tea-kettle spout, but which, 
when pent up within an ingeniously contrived mechanism, dis- 
j^lays a force equal to that of millions of horses, and contains 
a power to rebuke the waves and set even the hurricane at 
defiance. The same power at work within the bowels of 
the earth has been the caus^ of those volcanoes and earth- 
quakes which Imve played so mighty a part in the history of 
the globe. • 

It IS said that the Marquis of Worcester’s attention w^as 
first accidentally directed to the subject of steam power, by 
the tight cover of a vessel containing hot water having been 
blown off before his eye.s, when confined a prisoner in the 
Tower. * He published the result of his observations in his 
‘Century of Inventions,’ which formed a sort of text-book 
for inquirers into the [)Owers of steam for a time, until Savary, 
Newcomen, and others, ajiplying it to practical purposes, 
brought the steam-engine to the state in which Watt found it 
w hen called upon Jo repair a model of Newcomen’s engine, 
w hich belonged to* the Univer.sity of Glasgow\ This acci- 
dental circumstance w as an opportunity for Watt, which he 
was not slOw' to improve ; and i^wa^the labour of his life 
to bring the steam-enginS to perfection. 

^ This art of seizing opportunities and turning even acci- 
dents to account, bending *them to some? purpose, is a great 
se^ef of success. Dr. Johnson has Refined genius to be 
“a mind of large •general powers accidentally, determined 
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in some particular^Jirection.” Men who are resolved to find 
a way for themselves, will alw'ays find opportunities enough ; 
and if they do not lie ready to their hand, they will make 
them. It is not those who have enjoyed the advantages 
of colleges, museums, and public galleries, that have accom- 
plished the most for science and art ; nor have the greatest 
mechanics and inventors been trained in mechanics’ insti- 
tutes. Necessity, oftener than facility, has been the mother 
of invention ; and the most prolific school of all has been 
the school of difficulty. Some of the very best workmen 
have had the most indifferent tools to work with. But it 
is not tools that make the workman, but the trained skill 
and perseverance of the man himself. Indeed it is proverbial 
that the bad workman never yet had a good tool. Some 
one asked Opie by what w'onderful process he mixed his 
colours. I mix them with my brains, sir?"’ was his reply. 
Itf' is the same wfith every workman who would excel. 
Ferguson made marvellous things — such as his wooden clock, 
that accurately measured the hours — by means of a common 
penknife, a tool in everybody’s hand ; but ♦then everybody 
is not a Ferguson. A pan of wate^ and two thermometers 
were the tools by which Dr. Black discovered latent heat ; 
and a prism, a lens, and a sheet of pastebord enabled New^ton 
to unfold the composition of light and the origin of colours. 
Ap eminent foreign savant once called upon Dr. Wollaston, 
and requested to be shown over his laboratories in which 
science had been enriched by so many important discoveries, 
when the doctor took him into a little ^tudy, and, pointing 
to an old tea-tray on the table, containing a few' watch-glasues, 
test papers, a small balance, and a blowpipe, said, “ There 
is all the laboratory that I have ! ” ** 

Stothard learnt the art of combining colours by closelj^ 
$tud}dng butterflies* wings : he would often say that no ope 
jmew what he owed to these tiny insects.- A bum! stick 
and a bafn .door served Wilkie in’ lieu of pencil and capvas. 
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Bewick first practised drawing on the ccjttage walls of his 
native village, which he covered with histsketchts in chalk ; 
and Benjamin West made his first brushes out of the cat’s 
tail. Ferguson laid himself down in the fields at night in 
a blanket, and made a map of the heavenly bodies by means 
of a thread with small beads on it stretched between Hs eye 
and the stars. Franklin first robbed the thundercloud of 
its lightning hy means of a kite made with tw'o cross sticks 
and a silk handkerchief. Watt made his first model of the 
condensing steam-engine out of an old anatomist's syringe, 
used to inject the arteries previous to dissection. Gifford 
worked his first i)roblem.s in mathematics, when a cobbler’s 
ai)i)rentice, upon small scraps of leather, which he beat 
smooth for the purpose ; whilst Rittenhouse, the astronomer, 
first i:alculated eclipses on his plough handle. 

The most ordinary occasions will furnish a man with 
opportunities or suggestions for improvement, if he be bi*t 
]>rompt to take a<lvantage of them. Professor Lee was 
attra<.ted to the study of Hebrew by finding a Bible in that ' 
tongue in a synagogue, w hile worlfing as a common carpenter ' 
at the repairs of the benches. He, became possessed with 
a desire to read the book in the original, and, buying a 
cheap second-hand copy of a Hebrew grammar, he set to 
work and learnt the language for himself. As Edmund 
Slone said to the Duke of Argyle, in answer to his grace^s 
in(juiry how he, a poor gardeners boy, had contrived to be 
able to read Newtoij’s Princi[)ia in Latin, “One needs only 
to know the twenty-four fitters of the alphabet in order to! 
learn everything else that one wishes.” Apjfiication and | 
l)erseveranc^, and the diligent imprgveirfent of opportunities, I 
will do the rest. • ; 

^Sir Walter Scott found opportunities for itelf-improvement 
in eyery pursuit, and turned even accidents'to account Thus . 
it w'S m the discharge of his functions as a writer’s appren- 
.tice’tUat he first virited the Highlands, aftd fonjied those 
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friendships among^the surviving heroes of 1745 which ^.erved 
to Ijiy the foundation of a large class of his works. Ij^ter 
in life, when employed as quartermaster of the Edinburgh * 
Light Cavalry, he was accidentally disabled by the kick of a 
horse, and confined for some time to his house ; but Scott 
was a sworn enemy to idleness, and he forthwith set his 
mind to work. In three days he had composed the first 
canto of ‘ The Lay of the I^st Minstrel,’ which he shortly 
after finished, — his first great original work. 

The attention of Dr. Priestley, the discoverer of so many 
gases, was accidentally drawn to the subject of chemistry 
through his living in the neighlx>urhood of a brewery. When 
visiting the place one day, he noted the peculiar appear- 
ances ^attending the extinction of lighted chips in the gas 
floating over the fermented liquor. He was forty years old 
at the time, and knew nothing of chemistr}'. He consulted 
books to ascertain' the cause, but they told him little, for as 
yet nothing was known on the subject. Then he began 
to experiment, with some rude apparatus of his own con- 
trivance. The curious results of his first* experiments led 
to others, which in his., hands shortly became the, science 
of pneumatic chemistry. About the same time, Seheele was 
obscurely working in the same direction in a remote Swe- 
dish village ; and he discovered several new gases, with no 
ipore effective apparatus at his command than a few apo- 
thecaries’ phials and pigs’ bladders. 

Sir Humphry Davy, when an apothecary’s apprentice, 
performed his first experiments w^h instruments of the rudesl 
description. He extemporised the greater part of then 
himself, out of the hiotljjy materials which chance threw ir 
his way, — ^the pots and pans of the kitchen, and the f)liial.‘ 
and vessels of his master’s surgery. It happened that a Frencl 
ship was wrecked off the land’s End, and die surgeon escaped 
bearing with him his case of instruments, amongst wliitV wa: 
an okl-ftishioned^glyster apparatus ; this* article he presentee 
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to Davy, with whom he had become acquainted. The apo- 
thecary's apprentice received it with grgat exultation, and 
forthwith employed it as a part of a pneumatic apparatus 
which he contrived, afterwards using it to perform the duties 
of an air-])ump, in one of his experiments on the nature and 
sources of heat • 

In like manner Professor Faraday, Sir Humphry Davy’s 
scientific successor, made his first experiments in electricity 
by means of an. old bottle, while he was still a working 
bookbinder. And it is a curious fact that Faraday was first 
attracted to the study of chemistry by hearing one of Sir 
Humphry Davy’s lectures on the subject at the Royal Insti- 
tution. A gentleman, who was a member, calling one day 
at the shop where Faraday was employed in bindingfbooks, 
found him poring over the article “ Electricity ” in an 
l'ju'yc]o])cedia placed in his hands to bind. The gentleman, 
having made inquiries, found that the ‘young bookbinder 
wub curious about such subjects, and gave him an order of 
ailmibsion to the Royal Institution, where he attended a 
c ourse of four Jecturcs delivered by Sir Humphry. He 
took notes of them, which he showed to the lecturer, who 
jcknovvle^lged their scientific accuracy, and was surprised 
when informed of the humble position of the reporter. 
Faraday then expressed his desire to devote himself to the 
1/rosecution of chemical studies, from w^hich Sir Humphry 
at first endeavoured to dissuade him : but the young man 
persisting, he was at length tak^n into the Roya\ Institution 
ns an assistant; and eventually the mantle of the brilliant 
apqjhecary’s boy fell upon the worthy shoulders of the 
equally brilliant bookbinder’s apprentice?. 

The words which Davy entered in his rfbte-book, when 
about twenty years of age, working in Dr.*Beddoes’ labora- 
at Bristol, were emiiffently characteristic of him ; ‘‘I 
haviMlfeither richgs, nor po^ver, nor birth to recommend me ; 
yet if^I live, I trust I shall not be of less scJrvice to mankind 
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and my friends, than if I had been bom with all ‘these 
advantages.^ Day% possessed the capability, as Faraday does, 
of devoting the whole power of his mind to the practical 
and experimental investigation of a subject in all its bearings; 
and such a mind will rarely fail, by dint of mere industry 
and patient thinking, in producing results of the highest 
order. Coleridge said of Davy, “ There is an energy and 
elasticity in his mind, which enables him to seize on and 
analyie all questions, ])ushing them to their legitimate con- 
sequences. Every subject in Davy’s mind has the principle 
of vitality. Living thoughts spring up like turf under hi.s 
feet” Davy, on his part, said of Coleridge, whose abilities 
he greatly admired, “With the most exalted genius, enlarged 
views, \iensitive heart, and enlightened mind, he wnll be the 
victim of a want of order, precision, and regularity.” 

The great Cuvier was a singularly accurate, carefuf, and 
ii^dustrious observer. When a boy, he was attracted to the 
subject of natural history by the sight of a volume of I3ufibn 
which accidentally fell in his w'ay. He at once proceeded to 
copy the drawings, and to colour them afte^ the descriptions 
given in the text. While still at school, one of his jeacher.s 
made him a present of ‘ Linnaeus’s System of Nature and 
for more than ten years this constituted his library of natural 
history. At eighteen he was offered the situation of tutor 
ii\ a family residing near Fecamp, in Normandy. Living 
close to the sea-shore, he was brought face to face with the 
wonders of marine life. Strolling along the sands one day, 
he observed a stranded cuttle-fish. He w^as attracted by the • 
curious object, took it home to dissect, and thus begarvithe 
study of the molluscie, in the pursuit of which <he achieved 
so distinguishe(i a reputation. He had no books to refer to, 
excepting only the great book of Nature which lay open 
before hira The fstudy of the novel and interesting objeilfs 
which it daily presented to his eyes made a,much deel[«^m- 
jpression’on his ihind than any written or engraved d^drip- 
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tions could possibly have done. Three years thus passed, 
during which he compared the living spec^^s of marine animals 
w ith the fossil remains found in the neighbourhood, dissected 
the specimens of marine life that came under his notice, 
and, by careful observation, prepared the way for a complete 
reform in the classification of the animal kingdom. •About 
this time Cuvier became known to the learned Abbe' Teissier, 
w^ho wrote to Jussieu and other friends in Paris on the subject 
of the young natyralist’s inquiries, in terms of such high com- 
mendation, that Cuvier was requested to send some of his 
papers to the Society of Natural History ; and he was shortly 
after appointed assistant-suj)erintendent at the, Jardin des 
Plantes. In the letter written by Teissier to Jussieu, intro- 
ducing the young naturalist to his notice, he saidf “ You 
remember that it w^as I w ho gave Delambre to the Academy 
in another brai^ch of science* this also will be a Delambre.” 
We need scarcely add that the prediction of Teissier was 
more than fulfilled. ♦ 

It is not accident, then, that helps a man in the world so 
much as purpose and persistetft industry. To the feeble, 
the sluggish and purposeless, the happiest accidents avail 
nothing,— they pass them by, seeing no meaning in them. 
Cut it is astonishing how much can, be accomplished if we 
are prompt to seize and imj)rove the opportunities for action 
and effort which are constantly presenting themselves. Watt 
taught himself chemistry and mechanics w'hile working* at 
his trade of a mathematical-instrument maker, at the same 
time that he was* learning German from a Swiss dyer. 
Stjphenson taught hims^f arithmetic and mensuration while 
working a^an engineman during the pight shifts; and when 
he could snatch a few nv)mcnts ih the intervals allowed for 
meals during the day, he worked his sums, with a bit of chalk 
l*3on the sides of the coUiery waggons., Dalton’s industry 
habit of his life. He began from his boyhood, for 

he* taught a little village-school wheif he was only about 

* * 
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tweive years old, — ^keeping the school in winter, and working 
upon his father’s larm in summer. He would sometimes 
urge himself and companions to study by the stimulus of a 
though bred a Quaker ; and on one occasion, by his 
satisfactory solution of a problem, he won as much as 
enabled him to buy a wihter’s store of candles. He con- 
tinued his meteorological observations until a day or two 
before he died, — ^having made and recorded upwards of 
20o,oc€> in the course of his life. 

With perseverance, the very odds and ends of time may 
be worked up into results of the greatest value. An hour in 
every day withdra\\Ti from frivolous pursuits would, if pro- 
fitably employed, enable a person of ordinary capacity to 
go far ^towards mastering a science. It would make an 
ignorant man a well-informed one in less than ten years. 
Time should not be allowed to pass without yielding fruits, 
in the form of something learnt worthy of being known, 
scKne good principle cultivated, or some good habit strength- 
ened, Dr. Mason Good translated Lucretius while riding 
i in his carriage in the streets of London, going the round of 
n&is patients. Dr. Darwin comj>osed nearly all his works in 
I the same way while driving about in his “ sulky” froifi house 
to house in the country, — ^writing down his thoughts on little 
scraps of paper, which he carried about with him for the 
/purpose. Hale wrote his ‘Contemplations ’ while travelling 
on circuit. Dr. Burney learnt French and Italian while 
travelling on horseback from one musical pupil to another in 
the course of his profession. Kirke White learnt Greek while 
walking to and from a lav/yer’s Office ; and we personally 
know a man of emment position who learnt^ Latiif and 
French while gomg messages as an^ errand-boy in the streets 
of Manchester. 

Daguesseau, one^ of the great ^.Chancellors of France, W 
carefully working up his odd bits of time, wrote a bulky^^d 
able vohune in th^ successive intervals of waiting for dinner; 
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and 'Madame de Genlis composed several of her charming ^ 
volumes while waiting for the princess tc/whomVshe gave her 
daily lessons. Elihu Burritt attributed his first success in 
self-improvement, not to genius, which he disclaimed, but 
simply to the careful emplo>Tiient of those invaluable frag- 
ments of time, called “ odd moments.” While working and 
earning his living as a blacksmith, he mastered some eighteen 
ancient and modem languages, and twenty-two European 
dialects. • • 

What a solemn and striking admonition to youth is that 
inscribed on the dial at All Souls, Oxford — “Periunt et 
imputantur ” — ^the hours perish, and are laid to our charge. 
Time is the only little fragment of Eternity that belongs to j 
man ; and, like life, it can never be recalled. * In the ! 
dissipation of worldly treasure,” says Jackson of Exeter, 
“the frugality, of the future may balance the extrava- 
gance of the past ; but who can say, * I will take firjm • 
minutes to-morrow to compensate for those I have lost 
to-day?’” Melancthon noted down the time lost by him, 
that he might thereby reanimate his industry, and not lose 
an hoyr. An Italian scholar puk over his door an inscrip- 
tion intimating that whosoever remained there should join 
in his labours. “We are afraid,”, said some visitors to 
Baxter, “ that we break in upon yo\ir lime.” “ To be sure 
you do,” replied the disturbed and blunt divine. Time was 
the estate out of which these great w'orkers, and all other 
workers, formed that rich treasury of thoughts and deeds 
which they have left to their successors. 

.Tft mere drudgery undergone by some men in carrying . 
on their undertakings has been ^something extraordinary,' 
but the drudgery they cegarded as the fJrice of success. 
Addison amassed as much as three folios of manuscript 
li^terials before he begad his ‘ Spectafor.’ Newton wrote ' 
hiWchronology ’ fifteen times over before he was satisfied 
witl^it; and Gibbon wTOte out his **Miftmoir’ nme times, i 
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Hale studied for many years at the rate of sixteen hours a 
day, and whfen we^ied with the study of the law, he would 
recreate himself with philosophy and the study of the 
mathematics. Hume wrote thirteen hours a day while pre- 
paring his ‘ History of England.* Montesquieu, speaking of 
one part of his writings, said to a friend, “You will read it in 
a few hours ; but 1 assure you it has cost me so much labour 
that it has whitened my hair.** 

The practice of writing dowm thoughts and facts for the 
purpose of holding them fast and preventing their escape 
into the dim region of forgetfulness, has been much resorted 
to by thoughtful and studious men. Lord Bacon left behind 
him many manuscripts entitled “ Sudden thoughts set down 
for use.^ Erskine made great extracts from Burke ; and 
Eldon copied Coke upon Littleton twice over with his own 
hand, so that the book became, as it were, part of his own 
miigd. The late Dr. Pye Smith, when apprenticed to his 
father as a bookbinder, was accustomed to make copious 
memoranda of all the books he read, with extracts and 
criticisms. This indomitabfe industry in collecting mate- 
rials distinguished him through life, his biographer de- 
scribing him as “ always at work, always in advance^ alw^ays 
accumulating.” These » note-books afterwards proved, like 
Richter’s “quarries,” the great storehouse from which he 
drqjv his illustrations. 

The same practice characterized the eminent John Hunter, 
who adopted it for the purpose of suj)plying the defects of 
memory ; and he was accustomed thus to illustrate the 
advantages which one derives from putting one’s tholjgh^s 
in writing : “ It resembles^** he said, “ a tradesman taking 
stock, without which he never knows either what he pos- 
sesses or in what he is deficient.** John Hunter — whose 
observation was so* keen that Abemethy was accustome^ 
to speak of him as “the Argus-eyed **—furtiished an^ii^K- 
trious example p( die power of patient industry. He received 
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littlfc or no education till he was abjut twenty years of 
age, and it was with difficulty that l>#e acquired, the arts 
of reading and writing. He worked for some years as a 
common carpenter at Glasgow, after which he joined his 
brother William, who had settled in London as a lecturer 
and anatomical demonstrator. John entered his directing- 
room as an assistant, but soon shot ahead of his brother, 
j)artly by virtue of his great natural ability, but mainly 
by reason of his patient application and indefatigable in- 
dustry. He was one of the first in this country to devote 
himself assiduously to the study of comparative anatomy, 
and the objects he dissected and collected took the eminent 
Professor Owen no less than ten years to arrange. The 
collection contains some twenty thousand specimens, and 
is the most precious treasury of the kind that has ever been 
accumulated the industry of one man. Hunter used 
to spend every morning from sunrise until eight o’clocJc injiis 
museum ; and throughout the day he carried on his extensive 
j)rivate practice, performed his l^l>orious duties as surgeon to 
St. George’s Hosj)ital and deputy surgeon-general to the 
anny> delivered lectures to stiKlents, and superintended 
a school of practical anatomy at his own house ; finding 
leisure, amidst all, for elaborate experiments on the animal 
economy, and the composition of various works of great 
scientific importance. To find time for this gigantic amqynt 
of work, he allowed himself only four hours of sleep at night, 
and an hour aftei; dinner. When once asked what method 
he had adopted to insure success in his undertakings, he 
replied “ My rule is, deliberately to consider, before I 
commence? whether the thing b^, pricticable. If it be not 
practicable, 1 do not attempt it. If it be practicable, I can 
.ycomplish it if I give sufficient pains Hd it ; and having 
ilfeun, I never stop till ^he thing is deJne. To this rule I 
o^Fffll my success.” . ^ 

Ikmter occupietl a great deal of his \ime ip collecting 
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definite facts respecting matters which, before his day, Were 
regarded, as exceecfingly trivial. Thus it was supposed by 
many of his contemporaries that he was only wasting his 
time and thought in studying so carefully as he did the 
growth of a deer’s horn. . But Hunter was impressed with 
the conviction tliat no accurate knowledge of scientific facts 
is without its value. By the study referred to, he leamt 
how arteries accommodate themselves to circumstances, and 
enlarge as occasion requires; and the knowledge thus ac- 
quired emboldened him, in a case of aneurism in a branch 
artery, to tie the main trunk where no surgeon before him 
had dared to tie it, and the life of his patient was saved. 
Like many original men, he worked for a long time as it 
were underground, digging and laying foundations. He was 
a solitary and self-reliant geqius, holding on his course 
without the solace of sympathy or approbation, — for but few 
ofihis contemporaries perceived the ultimate object of his 
pursuits. But like all true w'orkers, he did not fail in 
securing his best reward— that which depends less upon 
others than upon one’s self — the approvaLof conscience, 
which in a right-minded man invariably follows the .honest 
and energetic performance of duty. 

Ambro.se Pare', the great French surgeon, was another 
illustriouWnstance of clo.se observation, patient application, 
and indefatigable perseverance. He was the son of a barber 
at Laval, in Maine, where he was bom in 1509. His 
parents were too poor to send him to school, but they placed 
him as foot-boy with the curd of, the village, hoping that 
under that learned man he might pick up an education for 
himself. But the cuVe ]^ept him so busi|f employed in 
grooming his mule and in other nfcjnial offices that the boy 
found no time far learning. While in his service, it hap- 
pened that the celebrated lithotofhist, Cotot, came to La^ 
to operate on one of the cure’s ecclesiastical brethren, ''rare 
pijesdnt at the operation, and was so much interfaced 
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by that he is said to have from that time formed the 
determination of devoting himself to the* art of surgery. 

Leaving the curb’s household service, Par^ apprenticed 
himself to a barber-surgeon named Vialot, under whom he 
learnt to let blood, draw teeth, and perform the minor ope- 
rations. After four years’ experience of this kind, he went 
to Paris to study at the school of anatomy and surgery, 
meanwhile maintaining himself by his trade of a barber. 
He afterwards Succeeded in obtaining an appointment as 
assistant at the Hotel Dieu, where his conduct was so 
exemplary, and his progress so marked, that the chief 
surgeon, Goupil, entrusted him with the charge of the 
patients whom he could not himself attend to. After the 
usual course of instruction, Pare w'as admitted a master 
barber-surgeon, and .shortly ,after was appointed to a charge 
with the Frcm:h army under Montmorenci in Piedmont 
Pare was not a man to follow in tire ordinary ruts of^his’ 
profession, but brought the resources of an ardent and ori- 
ginal mind to bear upon his c^iily w^ork, diligently tliinking 
out for himself the rationale of diseases and their befitting 
reme(iies. Before his time the w'ounded suffered much more 
at the hands of their surgeons than tliey did at those of 
their enemies. To stop bleeding from gunshot wounds, the. 
barbarous expedient w'as resorted to of dressing them wdth 
boiling oil. Haemorrhage was also stopi)ed by searing,the 
\vounds with a red-hot iron; and when amputation was 
necessary, it was, performed with a red-hot knife. At first 
Pare treated wounds aceprding to the approved methods ; but, 
fiirtunately, on one occasion, running short of boiling oil, he 
substituted a mild and emollient ap|)lication. He was in 
great fear all night lest Ife should have done wTong in adopt- 
mg this treatment ; but was greatly relieved next morning 
1ft finding his patients ^comparatively comfortable, while 
tlWS6 whose wounds had been treated in the usual way 
werft writhing in •torment. Such was tlie casual^ origin of 
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one of Park’s greatest improvements in the treatment of gun- 
shot woynds; and* he proceeded to adopt the emollient 
treatment in all future cases. Another still more important 
improvement was his emplo)rment of the ligature in tying 
arteries to stop haemorrhage, instead of the actual cautery. 
Pard, however, met with the usual fate of innovators and 
reformers. His practice was denounced by his surgical 
brethren as dangerous, unprofessional, and empirical ; and 
the older surgeons banded themselves together to resist 
its adoption, lliey reproached him for his want of edu- 
cation, more especially for his ignorance of Latin and Greek ; 
and they assailed him with quotations from ancient writers, 
which he was unable either to verify or refute. But the 
best answer to his assailants was the success of his practice. 
The wounded soldiers called out everywhere for Par^, and 
he was always at their service : he tended 'them carefully 
•an^ affectionately; and he usually took leave of them with 
the words, I have dressed you ; may God cure you.*’ 

After three years’ active,ser\'icc as army-surgeon, Pare 
returned to Paris with such a reputation that -he was at once 
appointed suigeon in ordinary to the King. When- Metz 
was besieged by the Spanish arm}', under Charles' V., the 
garrison suffered heavy loss, and the number of wounded 
was very great. The surgeons were few and incompetent, 
and probably slew more by their bad treatment than the 
Spaniards did by the sword. The Duke of Guise, who 
commanded the ganison, wrote to the Kjng imi)loring him 
to send Par^ to his help. The courageous surgeon at once 
set out, and, after braving many dangers (to use his own 
words, “d'estre pendit, e^trangld ou mis en piices”), he 
succeeded in passing the enemy’s fines, and entered Metz 
in safety. The D^uke, the generals, and the captains gava 
him an affectionate welcome ; while the soldiers, when thy 
heard of his arrival, cried, “ We no longer fear dying oMmr 
wrn^s j 6ur friend is among us,” In the following year 
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Par^* was in like manner with the besieged in the town of 
Hesdin, which shortly fell before the Dufe of Sivoy, and he 
was taken prisoner. But having succeeded in curing one 
of the enemy’s chief officers of a serious wound, he was dis- 
charged without ransom, and returned in safety to Paris. 

The rest of his life was occupied in study, in self-improve- 
ment, in piety, and in good deeds. Urged by some of the 
most learned among his contemporaries, he placed on record 
the results of his* surgical experience in twenty-eight IBooks, 
which w'ere imblished by him at dififerent times. His wirings 
are valuable and remarkable chiefly on account of the great 
number of facts and cases contained in them, land the care 
with which he avoids giving any directions resting merely 
upon theory unsupported by obser^'ation. Par(5 continued, 
though a Protestant, to hold {he office of surgeon in ordinary 
to the King \ a»d during the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
he owed his life to the perscmal friendship of Charles ■ 
whom he had on one occasion saved from the dangerous 
effects of a wound inflicted by^a clumsy surgeon in per- 
forming the operation of vene^ction. Brantome, in his 
^ Memgires/ thus speaks of the King’s rescue of Par^ on 
the niglrt of Saint Bartholomew' — “He sent to fetch him, 
and to remain during the night in his chamber and w'ardrobe- 
room, commanding him not to stir, and saying that it was 
not reasonable that a man who had preserved the lives jof 
•so many peo]>le should himself be massacred.” Thus Par^ 
escaped the horror^ of that fearful night, which he survived 
for many years, and was, permitted to die in peace, full of 
ag# and honours. 

Harvey was as indefatigable a Jabrfurer as any we have 
named. He si)ent not Iffss than eight long* years of investi- 
gation and research before he published ’his views of the 
emulation of the blood. He repeated arid verified his expe- 
riiOTlfls again and again, probably anticipating the opposition 
he wpuld have to encounter from the profession oh making 
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known his discovew. The tract in which he at length an- 
nounced his views, was a most modest one, — but simple, 
perspicuous, and conclusive. It was nevertheless received 
with ridicule, as the utterance of a crack-brained impostor. 
For some time, he did not. make a single convert, and gained 
nothing but contumely and abuse. He had called in question 
the revered authority of the ancients ; and it was even averred 
that his views w'ere calculated to subvert the authority of the 
Scriptures and undermine the very foundditions of morality 
and religion. His little practice fell aww, and he wus left 
almost without a friend. This lasted for some years, until 
the great truth, held fast by Harvey amidst all his adversity, 
and which had dropped«into many thoughtful minds, gradually 
ripenecf by further obser\'ation, and after a period of about 
twenty-five years, it became generally recognised as an esta- 
blished scientific truth. 

,The difficulties encountered by Dr. Jenner in promul- 
gating and establishing his discover)" of vaccination as a 
preventive of small-pox, even greater than those of 
Harvey. ^lany, before him, had witnessed the cow-pox, 
and had heard of the report current among the milkncaids in 
Gloucestershire, that whoever had taken that disease was 
secure against small-pox. It w’as a trifling, vulgar rumour, 
supposed to have no significance whatever ; and no one had 
thpught it worthy of in^'estigation, until it was accidentally 
brought under the notice of Jenner. He w-as a youth,’ 
pursuing his studies at Sodbur>', when, his attention w'as 
arrested by the casual observation made by a country girl 
who came to his master’s shop for advice. The small-pox 
was mentioned, when the girl said, “ I can’t take that disease, 
for I have hacf cow-pox.” The ^ observation immediately 
riveted Jenner’s attention, and he forthwith set about inquiring 
.and making observations on the subject. His professioAl 
friends, to whom he mentioned his views afe to the piMphy- 
|gbctic virtues of cdw"-pox, laughed at him, and even threatened 
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to expel him from their society, if he persisted in harassing 
them with the subject. In London he ^s so fortunate as 
to study under John Hunter, to whom he communicated his 
views. The advice of the great anatomist was thoroughly 
characteri.stic : “Don’t think, but try ; be patient, be accu- 
rate.” Jenner’s courage was supported by the advice, .which 
conveyed to him the true art of philosophical investigation. 
He went back to the country to practise his profession and 
make observations and experiments, which he contiirticd to 
pursue for a period of twenty years. His faith in his dis- 
covery was so implicit that he vaccinated his own son on 
three several occasions. At length he publislK*d his views 
in a quarto of about seventy pages,, in which he gave the 
details of twenty-three cases of successful vaccination of 
individuals, to whom it was found afterwards impossible to 
communicate the small-pox either by contagion or inoculation. 

It was in 1798 that this treatise was published ; though he 
load been working out his ideas since the year 1775, when 
tliey had begun to assume a definite form. 

How w^as the discoverj’^ received? First with indiffer- 
ence, t^jen with active hostility. Jenner proceeded to London 
to exhibit to the profession the process of vaccination and 
its results ; but not a single medical man could be induced 
to make trial of it and after fruitlessly w'aiting for nearly 
three months, he returned to his native village. He 
•w'as even caricatured and abused for his attempt to “ besti- 
al ize ” his species by the introduction into their systems of 
diseased matter from the cow’s udder. Vaccination w'as ■ 
denounced from the pulpit as “ diabolical.” It was averred 
that vaccimited children became “ oxrfaced,” that abscesses 
broke out to “ indicate sprouting fioms,” ai^ that the conn- 
ivance was gradually “ transmuted into the visage of a cow, 
ink voice into the bellowing of bulls.” Vaccination, how^ever, 
wcoW truth, and^ notwthstanding the violence of the oppo-* 
sitibi^ belief in it spread slowly. In 6nd village,* where a 
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gentleman tried to introduce the practice, the first persons 
who permitted thtmselves to be vaccinated were absolutely 
pelted and driven into their houses if they appeared out of 
doors. Two ladies of title — Lady Ducie and the Countess 
of Berkeley — to their hpnour be it remembered — had the 
courage to vaccinate their children ; and the prejudices of 
the day were at once broken through. The medical profes- 
sion gradually came round, and there were several who even 
sought to rob Dr. Jenner of the merit of the discover)', when 
its importance came to be recognised. Tenner’s cause at 
last triumphed, and he was publicly honoured and rewarded. 
In his prosperity he was as modest as he had been in his 
• obscurity. He was iq\’ited to settle in London, and told 
that hd might command a practice of 10,000/. a year. But 
his answer was, “ No ! In th<; morning of my days I have 
sought the se(}uestered and lowly paths of. life — the valley, 
apd not the mountain, — and now, in the evening of my days, 
it is not meet for me to hold myself uj) as an object for fortune 
and for fame.’’ During Jenner s own life-time the jwactice 
of vaccination became adopted all over tncr civilized world ; 
and when he died, his title as a Benefactor of his kjnd was 
recognised far and wide. Cuvier has said, “If vaccine were 
the only discovery of the epoch, it would serve to render it 
illustrious for ever ; yet it knocked twenty times in vain at 
the doors of the Academies.” 

Not less patient, resolute, and persevering was Sir Charle^^ 
Bell in the pro.secution of his discoveries relating to the 
nervous system. Previous to his time, the most confused 
notions prevailed as to the functions of the nerves, and this 
branch of study was^^littlj? more advanced than 'it had been 
in the times of 'Democritus and Anaxagoras three thousand 
years before. Sir Charles Bell, in the valuable series ^f 
papers the publication of which was commenced in 
took w entirely original view of the subjecift, based ujfm a 
long series of careful, accurate, and oft-repeated ejjperi- 
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ment& Elaborately tracing the development of the nervous 
system up from the lowest order of animr^ed being, to man 
— the lord of the animal kingdom, — he displayed it, to use 
his own words, “ as plainly as if it were written in our 
mother-tongue.” His discover)*^ consisted in the fact, that 
the spinal nerves are double in their function, and ari^e by 
double roots from the sjjinal marrow, — \olition being con- 
veyed by that part of the nerves springing from the one root, 
and .sensation by the other. The subject occupied the^ind 
of Sir Charles Bell fora period of forty years, when, in 1840, 
he laid his last i)aj)er before the Royal Society. As in the 
cases of Harvey and Jenner, wlien he had HvchI down the 
ridicule and opi>osition with which^ his views were first 
rec eived, and their truth came to be recognised, numerous 
claims for priority in making^ the discovery were set up at 
home and abroad. Bike them, too, he lost practice by the 
])ublic:ation of his paj)crs ; and he left it on record that 
after every step in his discovery, he wais obliged to work 
harder than ever to ])reserve his reputation as a practitioner. 
'I'he great merits,of Sir Charles Bell were, however, at length 
fully rec^ognised ; and Cuvier himself, when on his death-bed, 
finding his face distorted and drawn to one side, pointed out 
the symptom to his attendants as a proof of the correctness 
of Sir Charles Bell’s theory. 

An equally devoted pursuer of the same branch of sci- 
^ce was the late I )r. Marshall Hall, whose name posterit}' 
will rank with those of Harvey, Hunter, Jenner, and Bell 
During the whole course of his long and useful life he was 
a npst careful and minute observer ; and no fact, however 
apparently iusignificant, escaped his attiantion. H is important 
discovery of the diastaltic iier\'OUs system, by Vhich his name 
win long be known among.st scientific men, .originated in an 
ex^edingly simple circumiitance. \Miert investigating the 
pnAMitonic circulation in the Iriton, the decapitated object 
lay tijon the table; and on separating the tail and acci- 
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dentally pricking the external integument, he observed that 
it moved- 'vfith ei^rgy, and became contorted into various 
forms. He had not touched a muscle or a muscular nerve ; 
what then was the nature of these movements ? The same 
phenomena had probably been often observed before, but 
Dr. Hall was the first to apply himself perseveringly to the 
investigation of their causes ; and he exclaimed on the occa- 
sion, ** 1 will never rest satisfied until I have found all this 
out, rfnd made it clear.” His attention to the subject was 
almost incessant ; and it is estimated that in the course of 
his life he devoted not less than 25,000 hours to its experi- 
mental and chemical investigation. He was at the same 
time carrying on an extensive private practice, and officiating 
as lecturer at St. Thomas’s Hospital and other Medical 
Schools. It will scarcely be credited that the paper in which 
he embodied his discovery was rejected by the Royal 
^ciety, and was only accepted after the lapse of seventeen 
years, when the truth of his views had become acknowledged 
by scientific men both at home and abroad. 

The life of Sir William Herschel afford.s another remark- 
able illustration of the force of perseverance in another 
branch of science. His father wa& a poor German musician, 
who brought up his four sons to the same calling. William 
came over to England to seek his fortune, and he joined the 
band of the Durham Militia, in which he played the oboe. 
'fKe regiment was lying at Doncaster, where Dr. Miller firsfP* 
became acquainted with Herschel, having heard him per- 
form a solo on the violin in a surprising manner. I'he 
Doctor entered into conversation with the youth, and was so 
pleased w’ith him, that he urged him to leave the militia and 
take up his resfilence at his hous^for a time. Herschel did 
so, and while at Doncaster was principally occupied in violin- 
playing at concerts, availing himself of the advantages of Ar. 
Miller’s library to study at his leisure hou^s. A new^l^n 
having been built fot the parish church ofi Halifax, an ofg£lnist 
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was advertised for, on which Herschel applied for the, office, 
and was selected. Leading the wanderi^ life of an artist, 
he was next attracted to Bath, where he played in the Pump- 
room band, and also officiated as organist in the Octagon 
cliapel. Some recent discoveries in astronomy having arrested 
his mind, and awakened in him a powerful .spirit of curjpsity, 
he sought and obtained from a friend the loan of a two-foot 
Circgorian telescojje. So fascinated was the poor musician 
by the science, thaf he even thought of purchasing a telescope, 
but the price asked by the London optician Avas so alarming, 
that he determined to make one. I'hose who know what a 
reflecting tekscoj>e is, and the skill which i.^ required to 
prepare the concave metallic speculum which forms the most 
important part of the aj)paratus, will be able to form some 
idea of the difficulty of this undertaking. Nevertheless, 
Herschel sucreej.led, after long and i)ainful labour, in com- 
pleting a five-foot reflector, Avith which he had the gratification 
of observing the ring and satellites of Saturn. Not satisfied 
with his triumph, he j»roceeded to make other instruments in 
siK ccssion, of seven, ten, and eTen twenty feet. In con- 
structing the seven-foot reflector, l^e finished no fewer than 
two hundred specula before he produced one that would 
bear any pOAver that was applied to it, — a striking instance 
of the persevering laboriousness of the man. AVhile gauging 
the heavens with his instniments, he continued patiently to 
^irn his bread by piping to the fashionable frequenters of tKe 
Pump-room. So eager \y:\s he in his astronomical observa- 

► lions, that he woufd steal aAvay from the room during an 
interval of the performanc^i, give a little turn at his telescope, 
ancT contentedly return to his oboe. .iPhus Avorking aAvay, 
Herschel discovered the tcorgium^Sidus, th^ orbit and rate 
of motion of w hich he carefully calculated, aod sent the result 
to^he Royal Society ; whea the humble *b^oe player found 

I hiniK^^f at once ^jlevated from obscurity to fame. He was 

> shortly after appointed Astronomer Roy&l, ^nd by the kind- 
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ness of ’George III, was placed in a position of honoprable 
competency for life. He bore his honours with the same 
meekness and humility which had distinguished him in the 
days of his obscurity. So gentle and patient, and withal 
so distinguished and successful a follower of science under 
difficulties, perhaps cannot be found in the entire history of 
biography. 

The career of William Smith, the father of English geo- 
logy, though perhaps less known, is not less interesting and 
instructive as an example of patient and laborious effort, and 
the diligent cultivation of opportunities. He was bom in 
1769, the son of a yeoman farmer at Churchill, in Oxford- 
shire. His father dying when he was but a child, he re- 
ceived^'a very sparing education at the village school, and. 
even that was to a considerable extent interfered with by his 
wandering and somewhat idle habits as a bpy. His mother 
having married a second time, he was taken in charge by 
an uncle, also a farmer, by whom he was brought up. Though 
the uncle by no means pleased with the boy’s love of 
wandering about, collecting poundstones,” “ i)undips,” and 
other stony curiosities which lay scattered about the adjoin- 
ing land, he yet enabled him to fotrehase a few of the neces- 
sary books wherewith to instruct himself in the rudiments 'of 
geometr>' and surveying ; for the boy was already destined 
for the business of a land-surveyor. One of his marked cha- 
racteristics, even as a youth, w’as the accuracy and keehnestf> 
of his observation ; and w'hat he once clearly saw he never 
foigot. He began toMraw, attempted to colour, and prac-- 
Used the arts of mensuration ahd surveying, all witjjout 
regular instniction ;-«and by his efforts in self-culture, he 
shortly became, so proficient, that he w'as taken on as 
assistant to a local surveyor of ability in the neighbourhood. 
In carrying on his business he was constantly under ^fhe 
necessity of traversing Oxfordshire and the adjoining^un- 
ties. One of the nrst things he seriously pondered over, 
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vsras’the position of the various soils and strata that came 
under his notice on the lands which he jiirveyed or. travelled 
over ; more especially the position of the red earth in regard 
to the lias and superincumbent rocks. The surveys of nu- 
merous collieries which he was called upon to mak^, gave 
him further experience \ and already, when only twenty- 
three years of age, be contemplated making a model of the 
strata of the earth. ^ 

WTiile engaged in levelling for a proposed canal m Glou- 
cestershire, the idea of a general law occurred to him 
relating to the strata of that district. conceived that 
the strata lying above the coal were not laid horizontally, 
but inclined, and in one direction, towards the ^st; re- 
sembling, on a large scale, ‘Uhe ordinary appearance of 
superposed slices of broadband butter.” The correctness 
of this theory* he shortly after confirmed by observations 
of the strata in two parallel valleys, the *‘red ground,”’ 
‘Mias/’ and “freestone” or “oolite,” being found to come 
down in an eastern direction, and to sink below th^ level, 
yielding place no the next in succession. He was shortly 
enabled to verify the truth of ffls views on a larger scale^ 
having 'been api)ointed to examine personally into the 
management of canals in England and Wales. During his 
journeys, w’hich extended from Bath to Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
returning by Shropshire and Wales, his keen eyes were 
^never idle for a moment. He rapidly noted the aspect 
and structure of Ihe country through which he passed ynth 
his companions, treasuring up his observations for future 
u§Q, His geologic vision was so afute, that though the 
road alonjf which he p^sed from York Jto Newcastle in 
the post chaise was from five to fi^een miles distant from 
Ae hills of chalk and oolite on the east, he was satisfied 
aS to their natj^re, by their contours and relative position; 
"and" their ranges on* the surface in relation to tiie lias and 

“ red ground ” occasionally seen on the road. • 

• * 
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The general results of his observ^ation seem to have been 
these. He noted Aiat the rocky masses of country in the 
western parts of England generally inclined to the east 
and south-east ; that tlie red sandstones and marls above 
the coal measures passed beneath the lias, clay, and lime- 
stone, that these again passed beneath the sands, yellow 
limestones and clays, fonning the table-land of the Cotswold 
Hills, while these in turn passed beneath the great chalk 
deposits occupying the eastern parts of‘ England. He 
further observ'ed, that each layer of clay, sand, and limestone 
held its own peculiar classes of fossils \ and pondering much 
on these things, he at length came to the then unheard-of 
conclusion, that each distinct deposit of marine animals, 

' in these several strata, indicated a distinct sea-bottom, and 
that each layer of clay, sand, chalk, and stone, marked a 
distinct epoch of time in the history of the earth. 

* This idea took firm possession of his mind, and he could 
talk and think of nothing else. At canal boards, at sheep- 
shearings, at county meetings and at agricultural associations, 
‘Strata Smith,’ as he came to be called, was always running 
over with the subject thar possessed him. He had indeed 
made a great discovery, though he was as }'et a mart utterly 
unknown in the scientific world. He proceeded to pro- 
ject a map of the stratification of England ; but was for 
some time deterred from proceeding \nth it, l->cing fully 
occupied in carrying out the works of the Somersetshire 
coal canal, which engaged him for a period of about six 
years. He continued, nevertheless, to be unremitting in 
his observation of facts ; and he became so expert in appfe- 
hending the intjrnal Structure of a district and detecting 
the lie of the strata from its exfemal configuration, that 


he was often con^uljted respecting the drainage of extensive 
tracts of land, in which, guided by his geological knowledge, 
he proved remarkably successful, and acquired an extensive 


reputatioji. 
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One day, when looking over the cabinet collection of 
fossils belonging to the Rev. Samuel IjficharcTson, at Bath, 
Smith astonished his friend by suddenly disarranging his 
classification, and re-arranging the fossils in their strati- 
graphical, order, saying — “ These came from the blue lias, 
these from the over-lying sand and freestone, these ftom the 
fuller’s earth, and these from the* Bath building stone/* 
A new light flashed upon Mr. Richardson’s mind, and he 
shortly became a convert to and believer in William^Sniith*s 
doctrine. I'he geologists of the day were not, however, so 
easily convinced ; and it was scarcely to be tolerated 
that an unknown land-surveyor should pretend to teach 
them the science of geology. But William Smith had an 
eye and mind to penetrate deep beneath the skm of the 
earth ; he saw its very fibre and skeleton, and, as it were, 
divined its organization. His knowledge of the strata in 
the neighbourhood of Bath was so accurate, that one evening,* 
when dining at the house of the Rev. Joseph Townsend, he 
dictated to Mr. Ric hardson the./lifferent strata according to 
their' order of succession in descending order, twenty-tlliree 
in nufiiber, commencing with the chalk and descending in 
continuous series down to tlic coal, below which the strata 
were not then sufficiently deicmiined. 'Fo this was added a 
list of the more remarkable fossils which had been gathered 
in the seieral layers of rock. Tliis w'as printed and ex|^n- 
“^ively circulated in i8oi. 

He next detenpined to trace oi^t the strata through dis- 


tricts as remote from Baj^i as his means would enable him to 
roach. For years he journeyed to and fro, sometimes on 
foot, somtftimes on horseback, ridingf'on the tops of stage 
coaches, often making up by night-travelfing the time he 
had lost by day, so as not to fail in hjs ’ordinar}^ business 
engagements. ^When he was professionally called away to 
any distance from home — as, for instance, when travelling 
from# Bath to Holkham, in Norfolk, to direct the ‘iri^gation 
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and drainage of Mr. Coke’s land in that county — he rode on 
horseback, making ‘*requent detours from the road to note 
the geological features of the country which he traversed. 

For several years he was thus engaged in his journeys 
to distant quarters in England and Ireland, to the extent of 
upAvardc of ten thousand miles yearly ; and it was amidst 
this incessant and laborious travelling, that he contrived to 
commit to paper his fast growing generalizations on what 
he rightly regarded as a new science. N'o observation, 
how'soever trivial it might appear, Mas neglected, and no 
opportunity of collecting fresh facts was overlc^oked. ^^'hen- 
ever he could, he possessed himself of records of borings, 
natural and artificial sections, drew them to a constant scale 
of eight yards to the inch, and coloured them up. Of his 
keenness of observ'ation takoe the following illustration. 
When making one of his geological excursions about the 
coigitry near Woburn, as he was drawing near to the foot of 
the Dunstable chalk hills, he observed to his companion, 
“ If there be any broken grc^and about the foot of these hills, 
we may find shark's teeth y” and they had nob proceeded far, 
before they picked up six; from the white bank of new 
fence-ditch. As he afterwards said of himself, “ The habit 
of observation crept on me, gained a settlement in my mind, 
became a constant associate of my life, and started up in 
activity at the first thought of a journey ; so that I gene- 
rally went off well prepared wdth maps, and sometimes with' 
contemplations op its objects, or on those on the road, 
reduced to writing before it commenced. My mind was, 
therefore, like the canvas of a painter, well prepared lor 
the first and best^ impressions.” 

Notwithstanding his courageous and indefatigable industry, 
waaa^ circumstande^ contributed to prevent the promise! 
publication of William Smith’s ‘ Map of the^Strata of Eng- 
laj^d and Wales,’, and it was not until 1814 that he was 
enabled, ^by the assistance of some friends, to give tc the 
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worW the fniits of his twenty years’ incessant labour. To 
prosecute his inquiries, and collect the eidtensive series of facts 
and observations requisite for his purpose, he had to expend 
the whole of the profits of his professional labours during that 
period y and he even sold off his small property to provide 
the means of visiting remoter parts of the island. Meanwhile 
he had entered on a (juarrying speculation near Bath, which 
proved unsuccessful, and he was under the necessity of 
selling his geolbgical collection (which was purchased by 
the British Museum), his furniture and library, resetting 
only his papers, maps, and sections, which were useless 
save to himself. He bore his losses and misfortunes with 
exemplary fortitude ; and amidst all, he went on working 
with cheerful courage and untiring patience. He died at 
Northampton, in .\ugiist, 11^39, while on his way to attend 
the meeting ofnhe British Association at Birmingham. 

It is difficult to speak in terms of too high praise of»the* 
first geological map of England, which we owe to the industry 
of this courageous man of scicn^-e. An accomplished writer 
says of it, ** It mas a work so masterly in conception and so 
correet in general outline, that* in principle it served as a 
basis nOt only for the i)rodu(‘tion of later maps of the British 
Islands, but for geological maps of all other parts of the 
world, wherever they have been undertaken. In the apart- 
ments of the Geological Society SmiUi’s map may yei.be 
*seen — ^a great historical document, old and worn, calling 
for renewal of itsrfaded tints. Let any one conversant w'ith 
the subject comf)are it ^viih later works on a similar scale, 
affid he will find that in all essential features it will not suffer 
by the comparison — the intricate ahatomv of the Silurian 
rocks of Wales and the north of England by Murchison 
And Sedgwick being the chief additions *made to his great 
generalizationi^.”* The genius of the Oxfordshire surveyor 

• • 
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did not fail to be duly recognised and honoured by men 
of science during f his lifetime. In 1831 the Geological 
Society of London awarded to him the Wollaston medal, 
in consideration of his being a great original discoverer in 
English geolog}', and especially for his being the first in 
this country to discover and to teach the identification of 
strata, and to determine their succession by means of their 
imbedded fossils.” William Smith, in his sinijile, earnest way, 
gained lor himself a name as lasting as the Science he loved 
so well. To use the words of the writer above fiiioted, 
“ Till the manner as well as the fact of the first appearance 
of successive forms of life shall be solved, it is not easy to 
surmise how any discovery can be made in geolog}' equal 
in value" to that which vrc owe to the genius of William 
Smith.” 

Hugh Miller was a man of like obser\ant'» faculties, who 
•stufiied literature as well as science with zeal and success. 
The book in which he has told the .story of his life, (‘My 
Schools and Schoolmasters-), is extremely interesting, and 
calculated to be eminently useful. It is tiie histor}' of the 
formation of a truly noble Vharacter in the humblest condi- 
tion of life ; and inculcates most po^terfully the leSsons of 
self-help, self-respect, and self-dependence. While Hugh was 
but a child, his father, who was a Siiilor, was drowned at sea, 
and, he was brought up by his widowed mother. He had a 
school training after a sort, but his best teachers were the boys'^ 
with whom he played, the men amongst whom he worked, 
the friends and relatives with whom he lived. He read 
much and miscellan^ou.sly, and picked uj) odd sorts of 
knowledge from many fiuarters, — from workmen, Oar})enters, 
fishermen and sailors, and above all, from the old boulders 
strewed along the ishores of the Cromarty Frith. WitX 
a big hammer which had belonged to his gr^At-grandfalher, 
an old buccaneer, , the boy went about chipping the stones, 
anjl avcijniulating sjiecimens of mica, -porphyn', garnet, 
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am\ such like. Sometimes he had a day in the woods, and 
there, too, the bo/s attention was exited by the peculiar 
geological curiosities which came in his way. While search- 
ing among the rocks on the beach, he w'as sometimes asked, 
in irony, by the farm servants who came to load their 
carts with sea-weed, w’hether he “ was gettin’ siller in the 
sUines,'’ but was so unlucky as never to be able to answer in 
the affirmative. When of a suitable age he was apprenticed 
to the trade of .his choice — that of a working stontmason ; 
and he began his labouring career in a quarry looking out 
upon the Cromarty Fritli. This (|uarry proved one of his 
best schools. 'Fhe remarkable geological.formations which 
it displayed awakened his curiositj\ The bar of deep-red 
stone beneath, and the bar of pale-red clay ab#ve, were 
noted by the young (juan^man, who even in such unpro- 
mising subject^ found matter for observation and reflection. 
Where other men saw nothing, he detected analogies,, 
differences, and peculiarities, which set him a-thinlcing. 
IJe simj)Iy kei)t his eyes and his mind open; was sober, 
diligent, and persevering ; and"^ this was the secret of lus 
intelljfctual growth. 

His curiosity was excited and kept alive by the curious 
organic remains, principally of old and extinct species of 
fishes, ferns, and ammonites, which were revealed along the 
coast by the washings of the waves, or were exposed by 
►the stroke of his mason’s hammer. He never lost sight orthe 
subject; but went on accumulating obsemitions and com- 
paring foimations, until at length, many years afterwards, when 
HP longer a working mason, he gave to the world his highly 
interesting work on the Old Red Sacfdstone, which at once 
established his reputatioft as a scientific gtMogist. But this 
pork was the fruit of long years of pationt observation and 
research. As he modestlj' states in his autobiography, ** the 
only merit to which I lay claim in the case is that of patient 
re'st^rch — a merit, in which whoever wifls may rival* or surpass 
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me; and this humble faculty of patience, when rightly 
developed, may le^ to more extraordinary developments 
of idea than even genius itself/’ 

The late John Bro^vm, the eminent English geologist, 
was, like Miller, a stonemason in his early life, serving an 
apprenticeship to the trade at Col<'hester, and aftenvards 
working as a journeyman mason at Norwich. He began 
business as a builder on his own account at Colchester, 
w*here by fnigality and industry he secured a competency. 
It was while working at his trade that his attention was first 
drawn to the study of fossils and shells ; and he proceeded 
to make a collection of them, which afterwards grew into 
one of the finest in England. His researches along the 
coasts of Essex, Kent, and Sussex brought to light some 
magnificent remains of the elephant and rhinot'cros, the 
most valuable of which were presented by him to the British 
Museum. During the last few years of his life he devoted 
considerable attention to the study of the Foraminifera in 
chalk, respecting which he made several interesting dis- 
coveries. His life was use?u], happy, and honoured ; and 
he died at Stanway, in Essex, in November 1859, a^t the 
ripe age of eighty years. 

Not long ago. Sir Roderick Murchison discovered at 
Thurso, in the far north of Scotland, a profound geologist, in 
the person of a baker tliere, named Robert Dick. When Sir 
RcTderick called upon him at the bakehouse in which hc?< 
baked and earned his bread, Robert Dick delineated to him, 
by means of flour upon the board, the geographical features 
and geological phenomena of his nativ^e county, pointing out 
the imperfections in the existing maps, which he had ascer- 
tained by travelKng over the couhtr}^ in his leisure hours. 
On further inquiryj Sir Roderick ascertained that the humbly 
individual before him was not only a capital baker and geo- 
logist, but a first-rate botanist “ I found,” said the President 
^^the Geographiail Society, “to my grea,t humiliation .Jthat 
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the baker knew infinitely more of botanical science, ay, ten 
times more, than I did ; and tliat th<|re were only some 
twenty or thirty specimens of flowers w^liich he had not col- 
lected. Some he had obtained as presents, some he had 
purchased, but the greater portion had been accumulated by 
his industry, in his native county of Caithness ; and the 
specimens were all arranged in the most beautiful order, 
with their scientific names affixed.’' 

Sir Roderick •Murchison himself is an illustrious follower 
of these and kindred branches of science. A writer in the 
‘ Quarterly Review ’ cites him as a “ singular instance of a 
man who, hax ing passed the early part of Iris life as a soldier, 
never having had tlie advantage, or^iisadvantage as the case 
might have been, of a scientific training, instead of remaining 
a fox- hunting country gentleman, has succeeded by his own 
native vigour and sagacity, untiring industiy and zeal, in 
making for himself a scientific reputation that is as ^de 
as it is likely to be lasting. He took first of all an unex- 
plored and difficult district at-home, and, by the labour 
of many yearsf examined its rock -formations, classed them 
in natural groups, assigned to ekeh its characteristic assem- 
blage of fos.->ils, and was the first to decipher two great 
chapters in the world’s geological history, which must always 
henceforth carry his name on their title-page. Not only 
.so, but he ap])lied the knowledge thus acquired to.ihe 
dissection of large districts, both at home and abroad, so 
as to become th^ geological discoverer of great countries 
which had formerly Ijeen ‘terree incognita^.* ” But Sir 
Roderick Murchison is not merely geologist. His inde- 
fatigable labours in manj' branches 6f knowledge have con- 
tributed to render him among the most accomplished and 
oomplete of scientific men, • 
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“If what shunc afar so ^rand. 

Turn to nothing in thx hand, 

On a>;ain ; the s irtue ticii 
In the ittrugglc, not the i>n/c.”— /I. M. Milms, 
» “ hxcelle, ft tn vivT.4s/’~>/I>^»^^'l /. 


XCELLENCE in art, as in everything else, can 
only be achieved by dint of painstaking labour. 
There is nothing less act idenuil than the painting 
of a fine picture or the chiselling of a nol>le 
statue. Every skilled touch (T the artists brush 
or chisel, though guided by genius, i.s the product of* unre- 
mitting study. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was such a believer in the force of 
industry, that he held that artistic excellence, “however 
expressed by genius, taste, or the gift of heaven, may be 
acquired.” Writing to Barr>^ he said, “ Whoever is resolveil* 
to excel in painting, or indeed any other f^rt, must bring all 
his mind to beai upon that one object from the moment that 
he rises till he goes tp bed.” And on another occasion fee 
said, “Those who are resolved to excel must go to their 
work, willing or unwilling, morning, noon, and night : they 
wiU find it no pl3y,»but veiy hard labour.” But although 
diligent application is no doubt absolutely necessary for the 
achievement of thp highest distinction . in art, it is equally 
^true that/ without the. iohcupi-genius, no amount of mere 
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industry, however well applied, will make an artist The 
comes by nature, but is perfected self-culture, ‘which 
IS of more avail than all the imparted education of the 
schools. 

Some of the greatest artists ha\ e had to force their way 
upward in the face of poverty and^ manifold obstnetions. 
Illustrious instances will at once flash upon the reader's mind. 
Claude Lorraine, the jiastrycook : 'rintoretto, the dyer ; the 
two Caravaggio?), the one a colour-grinder, the other a 
mortar-carrier at the Vatican ; Salvator Rosa, the associate 
of bandits; Giotto, the peasant boy; Zingaro, the gipsy; 
Cavedone, turned out of doors to beg by his father ; Canova, 
the stone-cutter ; these, and many other well-known artists, 
succeeded in achieving distinction by severe study and 
labour, under circumsuinccs the most adverse. 

Nor have th<?most distinguished artists of our own country 
been born in a position of life more than ordinarily favouraJDle ’ 
to the culture of artistic genius. Gainsborough and Bacon 
were the sons of cloth-workers p Bany’ was an Irish sailor 
lx)y, and Maclfec a banker's apprentice at Cork ; Opie and 
Romitey, like Inigo Jones, %vere* carpenters; West was the 
son of a small Quaker farmer in Penns) 1 van ia ; Northcote 
w'as a watchmaker, Jackson a tailor, and Elty a printer; 
Reynolds, Wilson, and ^^’ilkie, were tlie sons of clergj’men ; 
Lawrence was the son of a publican, and 'I'limer of a barlier. 
"Several of our painters, it is true, originally had some con- 
nection with art, though in a veiy^ humble way, — such as 
Flaxman, whose father sold plaster casts ; Bird, w'ho oma- 
mfcnted tea-trays ; Martin, who w^as a %'oach-painter ; Wright 
and Gilpin, who were sl^p-painters ; Chai\frey. who was a 
carver and gilder ; and David Cox, Stanfield, and Roberts, 
vWio were scene-painters. ^ • 

It was not by luck or accident that these men achieved 
distinction, but by sheer industry and jjairi work. ^ Though 
som^ achieved weilllh, yet this was rarely, if ever, -tl^ir ruling ^ 
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motive. Indeed, no mere love of money could sustain the 
efforts of the artist in his early career of self-denial and 
application. The pleasure of the pursuit has always been 
its best reward ; the wealth which followed but an accident 
Many noble-minded artists -have preferred following the bent 
of thecr genius, to chaffering with the public for terms. 
Spagnoletto verified in his life the beautiful fiction of 
Xenophon, and after he had acquired the means of luxury, 
preferred withdrawing himself from their influence, and 
voluntarily returned to poverty and labour. When Michael 
Angelo was asked his oj^inion respecting a worTc which a 
painter had taken great pains to exhibit for profit, he said, 
“ I think that he will be a poor fellow so long as he shows 
such an extreme eagerness to become rich.” 

Like Sir Joshua Reynolds, Michael Angelo was a great 
believer in the force of labour ; and he held that there was 
' noting which the imagination conceived, that could not 
be embodied in marble, if the hand were made‘ vigorously 
to obey the mind. He was himself one of the most in- 
defatigable of workers ; and he, attributed his power of 
studying for a greater number of hours than most«of his 
contemporaries, to his spare habits of living. A little 
bread and wine ivas all he required for the chief part 
of the day when employed at his work ; and very frequently 
ha^rose in the middle of the night to resume bis labours. 
On these occasions, it was his practice to fix the candle, 
the light of w'hicli he chiselled, on the summit of a paste- 
board cap which he wore. Sometimes he was too wearied 
to undress, and he slept in his clothes, ready to spring«to 
his work so soor^ as refreshed by sleep. He had'a favourite 
device of an old man in a go-cart, with an hour-glass 
upon it bearing the inscription, Ancora imparo! Still I afti 
learning. 

Titian, also, was an indefatigable worker. His celebrated 
. “Pietfo,\lartire” was eight years in hand, and his ‘^Last 
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Supi^er” seven. In his letter to Charles V. he said, “I 
send your Majesty the ‘I-ast Supper ' Whiter working at it 
almost daily for seven years — dopo settc anni UxmranAm 
quasi contiuuatfiente'' Few think of the patient labour and 
long training involved in the greatest works of the artist. 
ITiey seem easy and quickly accoipplished, yet with how 
great difficulty has this ease l>een acquired, “ You charge 
me fifty seciuins,” said the Venetian nobleman to the 
sculptor, *‘for a* bust that cost you only ten days' labour.” 
“ You forget,” said the artist, “ that I have been thirty 
years learning to make that bust in ten days.” Once 
when Domenichino was blamed for his slowness in finish- 
ing a jiicture w hich wns bespoken, ^e made answe^ “ I am 
continually painting it within myself.” It w^s eminently 
characteri.stic of the industry of the late Sir Augustus 
Callcott, that ^le made not few'er than forty separate 
skcK'hes in the composition of his famous picture»of 
“ Rochester.” This constant repetition is one of the main 
conditions of success in art, as iivlife itself. 

No matter how' generous nature has been in bestowing 
the gift of genius, the pursuit 6i art is nevertheless a long 
and continuous labour. Many artists have been precocious, 
but without diligence their precocity w^ould have come to 
nothing. The anecdote related of West is well known. 
When only seven years old, struck with the beauty of^e 
Stfeeping infant of his eldest sister w^hilst watching by its' 
cradle, he san to^seek some paper and forthwith drew its 
portrait in red and black ink. The little incident revealed 
thft artist in him, and it was found iiypossibJe to draw him 
from his Bent West mjght have been a ^greater painter, 
had he not been injured by too early success: his fame, 
tltbugh great, was not purchased by stfidy, trials, and diffi- 
culties, and it has not been enduring. 

Richard Wilson, when a mere child, t indulged himself 
with fracing figures of men and animals on the w^ls«of his 
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father’s house, with a burnt stick. He first directed his 
attention to ]^ortrail painting ; hut when in Italy, calling one 
day at the house of Zucarelli, and growing weary %vith 
waiting, he began painting the scene on which his friend’s 
chamber window looked. When Zucarelli arrived, he was 
so ch£»*med with the picture, that he asked if Wilson had 
not studied landscape, to which he replied that he had not. 
** Then, I advise you,” said the other, “ to try ; for you are 
sure Cfi great success.” Wilson adopted the advice, studied 
and worked hard, and became our first great English land- 
scape painter. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, when a boy, forgot his lessons, 
and took pleasure only in drawing, for which his father 
was accustomed to rebuke him. 'fhe boy was destined 
for the profession of physic, « but his strong instinct for 
art could not be rejiressed, and he becimic a painter. 
Gainsborough went sketching, when a schoolboy, in the 
woods of Sudbury ; and at twelve he was a confirmed artist : 
he w’as a keen observ^er and a hard worker, — no picturesque 
feature of any scene he had once looked upon, escaj>ing his 
diligent pencil. William lilake, a hosier's .son, employed 
himself in drawing designs on the backs of his' father’s 
shop-bills, and making sketches on the counter. Edward 
Bird, when a child only three or four years old, would 
mount a chair and draw figures on the walls, which he 
called French and hmgli.sh soldiers. A box of colours wif8’ 
purchased for him, and his fiither, desirous of turning his 
love of art to account, put him apprentice to a maker of 
tea-trays ! Out of tliis trade he gradually raised himsdf, 
by study and labour, to the rank of a Royal Academician. 

Ho^rth, though a very dull boy at his les.sons, took 
pleasure in making'drawings of the letters of the alphalift, 
and his school exercises w'ere more remarkable for the 
ornaments with which he embellished them, than for the 
mjitter qf the exercises themselves. In* the latter respect 
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he was beaten by all the blockheads of the school, but in 
his adornments he stood alone. father put him 

apprentice to a silversmith, where he learnt to draw, and 
also to engrave si>oons and forks with crests and ciphers. 
From silver-chasing, he went on to teach himself engraving 
on copper, principally griffins and monsters of heraldty^, 
in the course of which practice he became ambitious to 
delineate the varieties of human character. The singular 
excellence which' he reached in this art, was mainly** the 
result of careful observation and study. He had the gift, 
which he sedulously cultivated, of committing to memory 
the precise features of any remarkable face, and afterwards 
reproducing them on paper ; but if. any singularly fantastic 
form or outre face came in his way, he would make a sketch 
of it on the spot, upon his thuinlvnail. and carr}' it home to 
expand at his leisure. Evei^thing fantastical and original 
had a powerful attraction for him, and he wandered ii^o 
many out-of-the-way places for the puri)ose of meeting with 
character, lly this careful storing of his mind, he w'as 
afterwards enabled to crowd an immense amount of thought 
and treasured obscrv'alion into his w^orks. Hence it is that 
Hogarth'ij ])iciiires arc so truthful a memorial of the 
character, the manners, ami even the ven’ thoughts of 
the times in which lie lived. True painting, he himself 
observed, can only be learnt in one school, and that is k^pt 
Nature. But he was not a highly cultivated man, 
except in his own i^alk. His school education had been of 
^ the slenderest kind, scarcely even perfecting him in the art 
ofiBpelling; his self-culture did the rejt. For a 'long time 
he was in \ery straitened circum»tajices, but nevertheless 
worked on with a cheerful heart Poor though he was, he 
cc^ived to live within his small means, and he boasted, 
with becoming pride, that*he w^s “a punctual paymaster.”- 
When he had conejuered all his difficulti^is and become a 
famous and thriving man, he loved to duvell upon ]^is«ear\y 
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labours and privations, and to fight over again the battle 
which ended so honourably to him as a man and so 
gloriously as an artist. “ I remember the time,” said he 
on one occasion, “when I have gone moping into the city 
with scarce a shilling, but as soon as I have received ten 
guineas there for a plate, 1 have returned home, put on my 
sword, and sallied out with all the confidence of a man 
who had thousands in his pockets.” 

“Industry and perseverance” was the motto of the 
sculptor Banks, which he acted on himself, and strongly 
recommended to others. His well-known kindness induced 
many aspiring youths to call upon him and ask for his advice 
and assistance ; and it is related that one day a boy called 
at his door to see him with this object, but the sen^ant, 
angry at the loud knock he had given, scolded him, and 
was about sending him away, when Banks Overhearing her, 
higaself went out The little boy stood at the door wath 
some drawings in his hand. “What do you w’ant with 
me?” a.sked the sculptor.^ “I w^ant, sii, if you please, to 
be admitted to draw at the Academy,” Banks explained 
that he himself could not procure his admission, but he 
asked to look .at the boy’s drawings. Examining "them, he 
said, “ Time i^bugh for the Academy, my little man ! go 
home — mind your schooling — try to make a better drawing 
of «the Apollo— and in a month come again and let me see 
it” The boy went home — sketched and worked vflffi 
redoubled diligence — ^and, at the end of the month, called 
again on the sculptor. The drawing was better ; but again 
Banks sent him back, with good advice, to work ^nd sWBy. 
In a week th^ boy wau again at his door, his drawing 
much improved ; and Banks bid him be of good cheer, 
for if spared he 'would distinguish himself, ITie Bby 
•was Muiready; and the sculptor’s augury was amply ful- 
filled ... 

|,.The fame of Claude Lorraine is partly explained loy his 
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inclefeitigable industry. Bom at Champagne, in Lorraine, 
of poor parents, he was first apprentice to a pastrycook. 
His brother, who was a w'ood-carver, afterwards took him 
into his shop to learn that trade. Having there shown 
indications of artistic skill, a travelling dealer persuaded 
the brother to allow’ Claude to accompany him to* Italy. 
He assented, and the young man Veached Rome, where 
he was shortly after engaged by Agostitio Tassi, the land- 
scape painter, as ‘his house-servant. In tliat capacity tlaude 
first learnt landscape painting, and in course of time he 
began to jiroducc pi< tures. We next find him making the 
tour of Italy, I'rance, and Germany, occasionally resting by 
the way to paint landscapes, and thereby replenish his purse. 
On returning to Rome he found an increasing deniand for 
his works, and his reiiutatiom at length became European. 
He was unwearied in the study of nature in her various 
aspects. It was his [)ractice to spend a great paut of ]jis 
time in closely copying buildings, bits of ground, trees, 
leaves, and such like, w hich he fiaislied in detail, keeping the 
drawings by him in store for the purpose of introducing them 
in his^studied landsca])es. He disc gave close attention to 
the sky, -watching it for whole days from morning till night, 
and noting the various changes occasioned by the passing 
(louds and the incrciising and waning light. By this con- 
stant practice he ac<piired, although it is said very slowjy, 
scii^h a mastery of hand and eye as eventually secured for 
him the first rank a^jiong landscape painters. 

Turner, w'ho has l»e€yi styled “the English Claude,^' 
l)UKued a career of like laborious industry. He w’as des- 
tined by hii? father for his pwn tragic of a barber, which he 
carried on in l.ondon, until one day the .sketch which the 
bdjrhad made of a coat of arms on a ^silver salver having 
attracted the notice of a ^customer wdiora his father was 
shaving, the latter was urged to allows hjs ^on to follow his 
bias, and he was eventually permitted to follow art ^ a prq- 
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fession. Like all young artists, Turner had many diffi- 
culties to encounter, and they were all the greater that 
his circumstances were 'so straitened. But he was always 
willing to work, and to take pains with his work, no matter 
how humble it might be. , He was glad to hire himself 
out at Jialf-a-crown a night to wash in skies in Indian ink 
upon other people’s dfawings, getting his supper into the 
bargain. Thus lie earned money and acquired expcrtness. 
Then he took to illustrating guide-books^ almanacs, and 
any sort of books that wanted cheap frontis[>ieces. “ What 
could I have done better?'’ said he afterwards; ‘*it was 
first-rate practice.” He did everything carefully and con- 
scientiously, never slurrjng over his work because he was 
ill-remuiierated for it. He aimed at learning as well as 
living; always doing his best, 2 nd never leaving a drawing 
without having made a step in advance uj^n his previous 
work. A man who tlius laboured was sure to do much ; 
and his growth in power and grasp of thought was, to use 
Ruskin’s words, as stcaclv as the increasing light of sun- 
rise.” But 1 urner’s genius needs no panegyiii- ; his best 
monument is the noble gallery of pictures bequeailjpd by 
him to the nation, wliich will ever be the most lasting 
memorial of his fame. 

To reach Rome, the capital of the fine arts, is usually the 
highest ambition of the art student. But the journey to 
Rome is costly, and the student is often }>oor. With a 
resolute to overcome difficulties, Rome ipay however at last 
be reached. Thus Francois Perrier, an early French painter, 
in his eager desire to visit the Eternal City, consented 
to act as guide to a vagrant. After long 'wandering.s 

he reached the Vatican, studied ahd became fiimous. Not 
less enthusiasm Vas displayed by Jaci|ues Callot in 4fts 
.determination to visit Rome. * Though opposed by his 
father in his wish to be an artist, the boy would not be 
baulked^ but fled from home to make his way to Jtaly. 
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Having set out without means, he was soon reduced to great 
straits; but falling in with a band ol gipsies, he joined 
their company, and wandered about with them from one 
fair to another, sharing in their numerous adventures. 
During this remarkable journey Callot picked up much of 
that extraordinary knowledge of fi^ire, feature, and cha- 
racter which he afterwards reproduced, sometimes in such 
exaggerated forms, in his wonderful engravings. 

When Callof at length reached Florence, a gentleman, 
]>]eased with his ingenious ardour, i)laced him with an 
artist to study ; but he was not satisfied to stop short of 
Rome, and we find him shortly on his ‘way thither. At 
Rome he made ihe acquaintance «^f Porigi and 'I’l^omassin, 
who, on seeing his crayon sketches, j)redic:ted for him a 
brilliant ( arecr as an artist. • But a friend of Callods family 
h.aving accidentally encountered him. took steps to compel 
the fugiti\e to return home. By this time he had acquired' 
such a love of wandering that he could not rest ; so he ran 
away a second time, and a secontl time he was brought back 
l)y his elder brother, who caught him at Turin, At last the 
fatlusi^ seeing resistance was in vain, gave his reluctant con- 
sent to’Callot’s prosecuting his studies at Rome. I’hither he 
went accordingly; and this time he remained, diligently study- 
ing design and engraving for several years, under competent 
masters. On his way back to France, he was encouraged 
ify c; osmo IF. to remain at Florence, where he studied and 
worked for severak years more. On the deatii of his patron 
he returned to his family Nancy, where, by the use of 
IWs burin and needle, he shortly acc^iyred both wealth and 
fame. W^en Nancy wa^ taken •by siege, during the civil 
wars, Callot was requested by Richelieu to make a design 
eftrti engraving of the event, but the artist would not com- 
memorate the disaster which had befallen his native place, 
and he refused point-blank. Richelieu# could not shake 
his iftsolution, and threw him into prison. Tht^e* Callot 
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met with some of his old friends the gipsies, who *had 
relieved his wants on his first journey to Rome. When 
Louis XIII. heard of his imprisonment, he not only released 
him, but offered to grant him any favour he might ask. 
Callot immediately requested that his old companions, the 
gipsies, f might be set free and permitted to beg in Paris 
without molestation. This odd request was granted on 
condition that Callot should engrave their portraits, and 
hence his curious book of engravings entitled ‘‘ The 
Beggars.” Louis is said to have offered Callot a pension 
of 3000 livres provided he would not leave Paris ; but the 
artist was now too much of a Bohemian, and prized his 
liberty too highly to j)ermit him to accept it ; and he returned 
to Nancy, where he worked till his death. His industry 
may be inferred from the number of his engravings and 
etchings, of which he left not fewer than 1*600, He was 
espfcially fond of grotesque subjects, which he treated 
with great skill ; his free etchings, touched with the graver, 
being executed with especiai?, delicacy and wonderful minute- 
ness. 

Still more romantic and 'adventurous was the career of 
Benvenuto Cellini, the marvellons gold worker, painter, 
sculptor, engraver, engineer, and author. His life, as told 
by himself, is one-of the most extraordinary autobiographies 
even; w^ritten. Giovanni Cellini, his father, w\as one of the 
Court musicians to lA)renzo de Medici at Florence; aiwt' 
his highest ambition concerning his son Benvenuto was that 
he should become an expert player on the flute. But 
(iiovanni having lost Jiis appointment, found it necessary^ to 
send his son to Jearn ‘some trade, and he was apprenticed 
to a goldsmith. The boy had already displayed a love 
of drawing and of art^; and, applying himself to his business; 
he sigf^n became a dexterous workman. Having got mixed 
up in a quarrel with some of the townspeople, he was 
^batiished ^for six months, during which period he worked 
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with a goldsmith at Sienna, gaining further experience in 
jewellery and gold-working. ^ 

His father still insisting on his becoming a flute-player, 
Benvenuto continued to practise on the instrument, though 
he detested it. His chief pleasure was in art, which he 
pursued with enthusiasm. Returning to Florence, he care- 
fully studied the designs of Leonardfo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo ; and, still further to improve himself in gold-work- 
ing, he went on 'foot to Rome, where he met with i, variety 
of adventures. He returned to Florence with the reputa- 
tion of being a most expert worker in the precious metals, 
and his skill was soon in great request. But being of an 
irascible temper, he was constantly getting into scrapes, 
and was frequently under the necessity of flying for his life. 
TJius he fled from Florence in the disguise of a friar, again 
taking refuge at Sienna, and afterwards at Rome. 

During his second residence in Rome, Cellini met ypth’ 
extensive patronage, and he was taken into the Pope^s service 
in the double capacity of goldsniith and musician. He was 
constantly studying and improving himself by acquaintance 
with^he works of the best makers. He mounted jewels, 
finished enamels, engraved seals, and designed and executed 
orks in gold, silver, and bronze, in .such a style as to excel 
all other artists. Whenever he heard of a goldsmith who 
was famous in any particular branch, he immediately d^ter- 
fUmed to surpass him. Thus it was that he riv’alled the 
medals of one, th^i enamels of another, and the jewellery of 
a third ; in fact, there w^s not a branch of his business that 
Im did not feel impelled to excel in. , 

Working in this spirit,^! is not .so wonderful that Cellini 
should have been able to accomplish so much. He was a 
flttn of indefatigable activity, and wa's constantly on the 
move. At one time we And him at Florence, at another at 
Rome ; then he is at ^fantua, at Rome^ at Naples, and back 
Lo Florence again 5 then at Venice, and in Paris, quaking .all. 
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his long journeys on horseback. He could not cany much 
luggage with him^: so, wherever he went, he usually 
began by making his own tools. He not only designed 
his works, but executed them himself, — hammered and 
carved, and cast and shaped them wnth his ow-n hands. 
Indeedr. his works have the impress of genius so clearly 
stamped upon them, lhat they could never have been 
designed by one person, and executed by another. The 
humble^!»t article — a buckle for a lady's girdle, a seal, a 
locket, a brooch, a ring, or a button, became in his hands 
a beautiful work of art. 

Cellini was remarkable for his readiness and dexterity in 
handicraft. One day a surgeon entered the shop of Raffaello 
del Morb, the goldsmith, to perform an operation on his 
daughter’s hand. On looking at the .surgeon's instruments, 
Cellini, who was present, found them rude «and clumsy, as 
•the^v usually were in those days, and he asked the surgeon 
to proceed no further with the operation for a quarter of 
an hour. He then ran to his .shop, and taking a j>iece oi 
the finest steel, wrought out of it a beautifully finished 
knife, with which the operation was successfully^* per- 
formed. 

Among the statues executed by Cellini, the most im- 
portant are the silver figure of Jupiter, executed at Paris 
foj, Francis I., and the Perseus, executed in bronze for the 
Grand Duke Cosmo of Florence. He also executed stattfC^ 
in marble of Apollo, Hyacinthus, Narcissus, and Neptune. 
The extraordinary incidents 'connected with the casting of 
the Perseus were peculiarly illustrative of the remarkable 
character of the man. 

The Grand t)uke having expressed a decided opinion 
that the model, when shown to him in wax, could IRjt 
possibly be cast in bronze, Cellini was immediately stimu- 
lated .igr the predicted impossibility, not only to attempt, 
^ but ^dj) it. He first made the clay model, baked iC, and 
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covered it with wax, which he shaped into the perfect form 
of a statue. Then coating the wax wi^ a sort of earth, he 
baked the second covering, during which the wax dissolved 
and escaped, leaving the space between the two layers for 
the reception of the metal. To avoid disturbance, the 
latter process was conducted in a pit dug immediately under 
the furnace, from which the liquid* metal was to be intro- 
duced by pipes and apertures into the mould prepared 
for it. • • 

Cellini had purchased and laid in several loads of pine- 
wood, in anticipation of the process of casting, which now 
began. The furnace was tilled with pieces of brass and 
bronze, and the fire was lit. I'hg resinous pine-\vood was 
soon in such a furious blaze, that the shop took* fire, and 
part of tlie roof was burnt ; Avhile at the same time the 
Min<i blowing and the rain falling on the furnace, kept down 
the heat, and prevented the metals from melting. For lyurs 
Cellini struggled to keep up the heat, continually throwing 
in more wood, until at length h« became so exhausted and 
ill, that he feared he should die before the statue could be 
casW He was forced to leave to his assistants the pouring in 
of the* metal wlien melted, and betook himself to his bed. 
While those about him were condoling with him in his dis- 
tress, a workman suddenly entered the room, lamenting that 
‘‘ poor Benvenuto's work was irretrievably spoiled .On 
'‘tearing this, Cellini immediately sprang from his bed and 
rushed to the wqfkshop, wb^re he found the fire so much 
gone down that the metal had again become hard. 

• Sending across to a neighbour for a load of young oak 
which* hold been more tluan a yev iA dryinjg, he soon had the 
fire blazing again and the metal melting ancl glittering. . The 
^fted was, however, still blowing with filry* and the rain falling 
heavily \ so, to jjrotect hfraself, Cellini had some tables with 
pieces of tapestry and old clothes brought to him, behind 
wliiich he went ooi hurling the wood into the furnac|. • A mas^ 
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of pewter was thrown in upon the other metal, and by stirring, 
sometimes with irop and sometimes with long poles, the 
whole soon became completely melted. At this juncture, 
when the trying moment was close at hand, a terrible noise 
as of a thunderbolt was heard, and a glittering of fire flashed 
before pellini s eyes. The cover of the furnace had burst, 
and the metal began to’*flow ! Finding that it did not run 
with the proper velocity, Cellini rushed into the kitchen, 
bore away every piece of copper and pewter that it con- 
tained — some two hundred porringers, dishes, and kettles of 
different kinds — and threw them into the furnace. Then at 
length the metal flowed freely, and thus the sjdendid statue 
of Perseus was cast. 

The divine fury of genius in which Cellini rushed to his 
kitchen and stripped it of its utensils for the purposes of his 
furnace, will remind the reader of the like a^'t of Pallissy in 
• breaking up his furniture for the ]niri>ose of baking^ his 
eaAhenware. Excepting, however, in their enthusiasm, no 
two men could be less ali^e in charac ter. Cellini was an 
Ishmael against whom, according to his owiii account, ever)' 
man’s hand was turned. But about his extraordinary skill as 
a workman, and his genius as an artist, there ainnot be two 
opinions. 

Much less turbulent was the career of Nicolas Pous.sin, 
a man as pure and elevated in his ideas of art as he was in 
his "daily life, and distinguished alike for his vigour of in%rf 
lect, his rectitude of character, and hi§,, noble simplicity. 
He was bom in a very humble station, at Andeleys, near 
Rouen, where his father kept a small school. I'he boy h^d 
the benefit of his parent’^ instruction, such as it was, but of 
that he is said to have been somewhat negligent, preferring 
to spend his time in^covering his lesson-books and his s\mt 
pi^lath drawings. A country painter, much [fleased with his 
fetches, besought his j)arents not to thwart him in his tastes. 

ITie pairiter agreed to give Poussin lessons, and he soon 

* /. 
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made such progress that his master had notliing more to 
teach him. Becoming restless, and des^ous of further im- 
proving hinyself, Poussin, at the age of i8, set out for Paris, 
painting signboards on his way for a maintenance. 

At Paris a new world of art opened before him, exciting 
liis wonder and stimulating liis emulation. He forked 
diligently in many studios, drawing, * copying, and painting 
pictures. After a time, he resolved, if possible, to visit 
Rome, and set out on his journey; but he only succeftled in 
getting as far as Florence, and again returned to Paris. A 
second attempt which he made to reach Rome was even less 
successful ; for this time he only got as far as Lyons. He 
was, nevertheless, careful to take jfdvantage of all oppor- 
tunities for im]>rovement which came in his way, afid con- 
tinued as sedulous as before m studying and working. 

Thus tw'elve years passed, years of obscurity and toil, of 
failures and disappointments, and probably of privations. 
At length Poussin succeeded in reaching Rome, There lie 
diligently studied the old masters,^nd especially the ancient 
statues, witli whose perfection he was greatly impressed. 
Foi^i^me time he lived with the sculptor Duquesnoi, as 
j>oor asiiimself, and assisted him in modelling figures after 
the antique. With him he carefully measured some of 
the most celebrated statues in Rome, more particularly the 
‘Antinous:’ and it is supposed that this practice exercise^l 
c'ti^iderable influence on the formation of his future style. 
At the same time^Jie studied anatomy, practised drawing 
'from the life, and made a^great store of sketches of postures 
an^ attitudes of peoi)le whom he met^ carefully reading at 
his leisure wch standard books aH as he could borrow 
from his friends. * 

•Souring all this time he remained ver^^^obr, satisfied to be 
continually improving him^lf. He was glad to sell his pic- 
tures for whatever they w^ould bring. One* of a prophet, he 
sold fer eight livresi; and another, the ^Plague of t]^e •Phili- 
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Stines/ he sold for 60 crowns — a picture aftenvards bought 
by Cardinal de Richelieu for a thousand. To add to his 
troubles, he was stricken by a cruel malady, during the help- 
lessness occasioned by which the Chevalier del Posso assisted 
him with money. For this gentleman Poussin afterwards 
painted the ‘ Rest in the Desert/ a fine picture, which far 
more than repaid the advances made during his illness. 

• The brave man went on toiling and learning through 
suffering. Still aiming at higher things, he* went to Florence 
and Venice, enlarging the range of his studies. The fmits 
of his conscientious labour at length api)earcd in the series of 
great pictures which he now began to produce, — his * Death 
of Germaniciis,’ followed by ‘ Extreme Unction.’ the ‘ Testa- 
ment oV Eudamidas,’ the ‘ Alanna ’ and the ‘ Abduction of 
the Sabines.’ 

The reputation of Poussin, however, grew but slowly. 
He was of a retiring dispo.sition and shunned society. 
People gave him credit for being a thinker much more than 
a painter. When nor actr.ally employed in j)ainting, he took 
long solitary walks in the countr)% meditating the designs of 
future pictures. One of his few friends while at Rowic'was 
Claude Lorraine, with whom he .spent many hours at a time 
on the terrace of I.a Trinite-du-Mont, conversing about art 
and antiquarianism. The monotony and the quiet of Rome 
W^re suited to his taste, and, provided he could cam a 
moderate living by his bmsh, he had no wish to leave itiw*‘ 

But his fame now extended beyond Rome, and repeated 
invitations were sent him to return to Paris. He was offeretr 
the appointment of principal painter to the King. At first 
he hesitated ; (juoted‘thf^ Italian proverb, Chi stii bene non si 
muffoe; said he had lived fifteen years in Rome, married a 
wife there, and looked forw'ard to dying and being bffrtbd 
there. Urged again, he consented, and returned to Paris. 
But his appearance there awakened much professional 
jj^loUsy, and he soon wished himself back in Rome*^ again. 
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While in Paris he painted some of his greatest^orks — ^his 
‘Saint Xavier,’ the ‘Baptism,’ and the ‘iast Supper.’ He 
was kej^t constantly at work. At first he did whatever hie 
was asked to do, such as designing frontispieces for the 
royal books, more particularly a Bible and a Virgil, cartoons 
for the Louvre, and designs for tapestry ; but at length he 
expostulated : — “ It is impossible for me,” he said to M. 
de Chanteloup, “ to work at the same time at frontispieces 
for books, at a Virgin, at a picture of the Congregaflon of 
Si. Louis, at the various designs for the gallery, and, finally, 
at designs for the royal tapestry. I have only one pair of 
hands and a feeble head, and can neither be hel{)ed nor can 
my labours be lightened by another.'^ 

Annoyed by the enemies his success had provolfed and 
whom he was unable to conciliate, he determined, at the end 
of less than two •years’ labour in Paris, to return to Rome. 
Again settled there in his humble dwelling on Mont Pinejp, 
he employed himself diligently in the practice of his art during 
tlie remaining years of his life, li\'^g in great simplicity and 
privacy, 'I’hougli suffering much from the disease which 
afflfclttl liim, he solaced himseir by study, always striving 
after excellence. “ In growing old,” he said, “ I feel myself 
hef oming more and more intlamed with the desire of sur- 
jjassing myself and reaching the highe.st degree of perfection/’ 
'J'lius toiling, struggling, and suffering, Poussin spent h^s 
lipiwkyeai-s. He had no children ; his wife died before him ; 
all his friends were-*gone : so that in his old age he was left 
^absolutely alone in Rome^ so full of tombs, and died there 
inrf 665 , bequeathing to his relatives at Andeleys the savings 
of his life, •amounting to al>out i crowns ; and leaving 
behind him, as a legacy to his race, the gr&t works of his 
gAf&s. 

The career of Ary Schbffer furnishes one of the best 
examples in modern times of a like high-mipded devotion to 
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art. Born at Dordrecht, the son of a German artist, he 
early manifested aptitude for drawing and painting, w’hich 
his parents encouraged. His father dying while he was still 
young, his mother resolved, though her means were but 
small, to remove the family to Paris, in order that her son 
might obtain the best opportunities for instruction. 'Fhere 
young Scheffer was placed wdth Guerin the painter. But his 
mother’s means were too limited to permit him to devote 
himsdif exclusively to study. She had sold the few jewels 
she possessed, and refused herself every indulgence, in order 
to forward the instruction of her other children. Under such 
circumstances, it was natural that Ary .should \vish to help 
her ; and by the time he was eighteen years of age he began 
to paint small pictures of simple subjects, w hich met with a 
ready sale at moderate prices. He also practised portrait 
painting, at the same time gathering experience and earning 
hj:)nest money. He gradually improved in drawing, colouring, 
and composition. The ‘ Baptism ’ marked a new epoch in 
his career, and from that<point he Avent on advancing, until 
his fame culminated in his pictures ilhistratke ofj Paust,’ his 
‘ Francisca de Rimini,’ ‘ Christ the Consoler,’ the*-' Holy 
Women,’ ‘St. Monica and St. Augustin,’ and many other 
noble works. 

“ 7'he amount of labour, thought, and attention,” says 
^Ir. Grote, “ w'hich Scheffer brought to the production of 
the ‘ Francisca,’ must have been enormous. In trutlif^is 
technical education having been so imp^irfect, he was forced ^ 
to climb the steep of art by drawing upon his own resources^ 
and thus, whilst his hand w^as at work, his mind was engaged 
in meditation. He had/.o try various processes'of handling, 
and experiments in colouring; to paint and repaint, with 
tedious and unremitting assiduity. But Nature had endWed 
him with that which proved in kome sort an equivalent for 
shorl^mings of a professional kind. • His own elevation of 
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character, and his profound sensibility, aided him in acting 
upon the feelings of others through the^ medium of the 
pencil.”^* 

One of the artists whom Scheffer most admired was 
] 'laxman ; and he once said to a friend, “ If I have uncon- 
sciously borrowed from any one in the design of, the 
‘ Francisca,* it must have been from Something I had seen 
among Flaxman’s drawings/* John Flaxman was the son of 
a humble seller of plaster casts in New Street, C!!»vent 
Oarden. When a child, he was such an invalid that it was 
his custom to sit behind his father’s shop counter propped 
by i>illows, amusing himself wth drawing and reading. A 
uenevolent clergyman, the Rev. Mr. AJatthews, calling at the 
bhop one day, saw the boy trying to read a hook, Jnd on 
iiHiuiring what it was, found it to be a Cornelius Nepos, 
which his father bad picked up for a few pence at a book- 
stall. The gentleman, after some conversation with the bo]^ 
said that was not the proper hook , for him to read, but that 
he would bring him one. The next day he called with 
translations of Homer and ^ Don Quixote,’ which the boy 
]»roc 0 i 4 <^d to read with great avidfty. His mind was soon 
111 led with* the heroi.sm which breathed through the pages of 
the former, and, wdth the stucco Ajaxes and Achilleses about 
him. ranged along the .shop shelves, the ambition took 
possession of him, that he too would design and embody in, 
pooliii forms those majestic heroes. 

Tike all youthful o^fbrts, his first designs w^ere crude. The 
*Jtoud father one day showed some of them to Roubilliac 
tlie sculptor, who turned from them with a contemptuous 
“ pshaw ! ** iiut the boy had the rigljt Stuff in him ; he had 
industry and patience \ an(/ he continued tcf labour inces- 
sanfl^at his books and drawings. He thfcnTried his young 
nowers in modelling figures* in plaster of Paris, wax, and 

• 

** Air. Grole’b ‘ Mijmoir of the Life of Ary Jicheffer,’ p. 67. • 
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clay. Some of these early works are still preserved, not 
because of their pierit, but because they are curious as the 
first healthy efforts of patient genius. It was long before 
the boy could walk, and he only leanit to do so by hobbling 
along upon crutches. At length he became strong enough 
to w'cjlk without them. 

The kind Mr. Matthews invited him to his house, where 
his wife explained Homer and Milton to him. They helped 
him £i3so in his self-culture — giving him lessons in Greek and 
Latin, the study of which he prosecuted at home. Hy dint 
of patience and perseverance, his ilrawing improved so much 
that he obuined a commission from a lady, to execute six 
original drawings in black chalk of subjects in Homer. His 
first c6mmission I AVhat an event in the artistes life ! A 
suigeon’s fust fee, a lawyer s first retainer, a legislator’s first 
speech, a singer’s first appearance behind jthe foot-lights, an 
author’s first book, arc not any of them more full of interest 
to the aspirant for fame than the artist’s first commission. 
The boy at once proceg^Jed to execute the order, and he 
was both well praised and well paid for his* work. 

At fifteen Flaxraan entered a pupil at the Royal A<jft»i!my. 
Notwithstanding his retiring disposition, he soon became 
known among the students, and great things were expected 
of him. Nor were their expectations disappointed : in his 
fifteenth year he gained the silver prize, and next year he 
became a candidate for the gold one. Everybody proplMied 
that he would carry off the medal, for^fhere was none who 
surpassed him in ability and industry. Yet he lost it, anff 
the gold medal was adjudged to a pupil who was not after- 
wards heard of, l^his ^ilure on the part of the youth was 
really of servide to him ; for deleats do not long cast down 
the resolute-heaTited, but only serve to call forth theiPftal 
powers. “Give me time,” said 'he to his father, “and I will 
yet produce works that the Academy will be proud to recog- 
nisd? ^He redoubjed his efforts, spared no pain.s, designed 
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and modelled incessantly, ^and made steady if not rapid 
1 progress. But meanwhile poverty threatened his father’s 
household ; the plaster-cast trade yielded a very bare living ; 
and young Flaxman, with resolute self-denial, curtailed his 
hours of study, and devoted himself to helping his father 
in the humble details of his business. He laid aside his 
Homer to take up the plaster-trowclf He was willing to 
work in the humlilest department of the trade so that his 
father’s family might be supported, and the wolf kepUfrom 
the door. I’o this drudgery of his art he ser\'ed a long 
ni)prenticeship ; but it did him good. It familiarised him 
with steady work, and cultivated in him tJie spirit of 
jiatience. The discipline may have been hard, but it was 
wholesome, • 

Haj)pily, young Flaxman’s sJcill in design had reached the 
knowledge of Jq^iiah Wedgwood, who sought him out for 
the purpose of employing him to design improved patterns of 
china and earthenware. It may seem a humble department 
of art for such a genius as Flaxmarvto work in ; but it really 
was not so. An artist may be labouring truly in his vocation 
w’hil^i^lesigning a common teapot* or water-jug. Articles in 
d.iily use ’amongst the people, which are before their eyes at 
e\ery meal, may be made the vehicles of education to all, 
and minister to their highest culture. 'I'he most ambitious 
artist may thus confer a greater practical benefit on his 
cowf^ymen than by executing an elaborate work which Tie 
may sell for thousands of pounds to be placed in some 
*tiealthy man’s gallery w here it is hidden aw^ay from public 
Before Wedgwood^s time the designs wdiich figured 
u]Jon our china and stoneware werc^idebus both in drawing 
and execution, and he determined to improve Hoth. Flaxmau 
di^> ^is best to carry out the manufacturer s views. He 
supplied him from time to time with models and designs of 
various pieces of earthenware, the subjects of which were 
principally from ancient verse and histofy. Man); 6f them 
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are still in existence, and some are equal in beauty and sim- 
plicity to his aftp designs for marble. The celebrated 
Etruscan vases, specimens of which were to be found in 
public museums and in the cabinets of the curious, furnished 
him with the best examplejs of form, and these he embellished 
with his own elegant devices. ‘ Stuart’s Athens,* then recently 
published, furnished hhn with specimens of the purest-shaped 
Greek utensils ; of these he adopted the best, and worked 
them ‘into new shapes of elegance and beauty. Flaxman 
then saw that he was labouring in a great work — no less than 
the promotion of popular education ; and he was proud, in 
after life, to allude to his early labours in this walk, by which 
he was enabled at the same time to cultivate his love of the 
beautifhl, to diffuse a taste for art among the people, and to 
replenish his own purse, while <he promoted the prosperity of 
his friend and benefactor. 

At length, in the year 1782, when twenty-seven years of 
a|e, he quitted his father’s roof and rented a small house 
and studio in Wardour Street, Soho ; and what was more, 
he married — Ann Denman was the name of his wife — and a 
cheerful, bright-souled, noble woman she was. He b#Ktved 
that in marrying her he should be able to work with an 
intenser spirit ; for, like him, she had a taste for poetry and 
art ; and besides was an enthusiastic admirer of her husband’s 
genius. Yet when Sir Joshua Reynolds — him.self a bachelor 
— ^met P'laxman shortly after his marriage, he said tojbim, 
“ So, Flaxman, I am told you are manned ; if so, sir, I tell 
you you are ruined for an artist.” Flaxman went straighf 
home, sat down beside his wife, took her hand in his, and 
said, Ann, I am rum^ for an artist.” “ How so, John ? 
How has it ha*ppened? and who has done it?” “It hap- 
pened,"' he replffid,' “ in the church, and Ann Denmair Ifes 
dosie it” He tiien told her of Sir Joshua’s remark — whose 
opinion was weH known, and had often been expressed, that 
if student^ would excel they must bring .the whole powers of 
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their mind to bear upon tlieir art, from the moment they rose 
until they went to bed; and also, that no man could be a great 
artist unless he studied the grand works of Raffaelle, Michael 
Angelo, and others, at Rome and Florence. “And I,” said 
Flaxman, drawing up his little figure to its full height, “ I 
would be a great artist.” “ And a great artist you shall be,? 
said his wife, “ and visit Rome too, if that be really necessary 
to make you great.” “ But how ? ” asked Flaxman, “ fVor^ 
afut economisey' rejoined the brave wife ; “ I will ne^r have 
it said that Ann Denman ruined John Flaxman for an artist.” 
And so it was determined by the pair that the journey to 
Rome was to be made when their means would admit “ I 
will go to Rome,” said Flaxman, “ and show the President 
that wedlock is for a man's good rather than his hefrm ; and 
you, Ann, shall accompany me.” 

Patiently an^] happily the affectionate couple jdodded on 
during five years in their humble little home in Wardour. 
Street, always with the long journey to Rome before thim. 

It was never lost sight of for a^pioment, and not a penny 
was uselessly spjcnt that could be saved towards the necessaiy 
exfifijises. They said no word to any one about their pro- 
ject ; solicited no aid from the Academy ; but trusted only 
to their own patient labour and love to pursue and achieve 
their object. During this time P'laxman exhibited very few 
works. He coiild not afford marble to experiment in original 
df^signs; but he obtained frequent commissions for monu- 
ments, by the profits of which he maintained himself. He 
still worked for Wedgwood, who was a prompt paymaster ; 
ajd, on the whole, he *was thriving, happy, and hopeful. 
His local* respectability was evq;^ such as to bring local 
honours and local work tipon him ; for was elected by 
rtio»ratepayers to collect the watch-ratcTor the Parish of St 
Anne, when he might be mien going about with an ink-bottle 
suspended from his button-hole, collecting^ the money, 

Au length Flaxipan and his wife h&ving accuihubted a ^ 
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sufficient store of savings, set out for Rome. Arrived there, 
he applied himself diligently to study \ maintai<lhg timself, 
like other poor drtists, by making copies from the antique. 
English visitors sought his studio, and gave him commis^ 
sions; and it was then that he composed his beautiful designs 
illustrarive of Homer, ^schylus, and Hante. The price 
paid for them v^'as moderate — only fifteen shillings aqfiece ; 
but Flaxman worked for art as well as money ; and the 
beauty ®f the designs brought him other friends and patrons. 
He executed Cupid and Aurora for the munificent Thomas 
Hope, and the Fury of Athamas for the Earl of Bristol. 
He then prepared to return to England, his taste improved 
and cultivated by careful study ; but before he left Italy, the 
Academies of Florence and Carrara recognised his merit by 
electing him a member. < 

His fame had preceded him to London, „where he soon 
.found abundant employment While at Rome he had been 
coihmissioned to execute his famous monument in memory of 
Lord Mansfield, and it was erected in the noi|h transept 
of Westminster Abbey shortly after his return. It stands 
there in majestic grandeur,' a monument to the geniy^-of 
Flaxman himself — calm, simple, and severe. No wonder 
that Banks, the sculptor, then in the heyday of his fame, 
exclaimed when he saw it, “This little man cuts us all 
out 1 ” 

When the members of the Royal Academy hear^pupf 
Flaxman’s return, and Ispecially when they liad an oppor- 
tunity of seeing and admiring his portrait-statue of Mansfield, • 
they were eager to have him enrolled among their numbvyr. 
He allowed his name to jje proposed in the candidates’ list 
of associates, slM was immediately elected. Shortly after, 
he appeared in ah entirely new character. The little 

begun his studies behind the plaster-cast-seller’s 
shop-counter in New Street, Covent Garden, was now, a 
man of high intellect and recognised supremacy in art,* to 
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instru^^tudents, in the character of Professor of Sculpture 
to th^JRc^l Academy ! And no ma]ji better deserved to 
fill tlA distinguished office ; for none is so able to instruct 
others as he who, for himself and by his own efforts, has 
learnt to grapple with and overepme difficulties. 

After a long, peaceful, and happy life, Flaxmap found 
himself growing old. The loss whfich he sustained by the 
death of his affectionate wife Ann, was a severe shock 
to him ; but he sund^'ed her several years, durirJg which 
he executed his celebrated “Shield of Achilles,” and his 
noble “Archangel Michael vanquishing Satan,” — ^perhaps 
his two greatest works, 

Chantrey was a more robuist man ; — somewhat rough, but 
hearty in his demeanour ; proud of his successfiA struggle 
with the difficulties which beset him in early life ; and, above 
all, proud of his independence. He w'as bom a poor man's 
child, at Norton, near Slreffield. His father dying when he 
was a me%f boy, his mother married again. Young ChanVey 
used to Ave an ass laden with milk-cans across its back 
into the leigbbouring town of Sheffield, and there serve 
hlwnoth^’s customers with itiilk. '^Such was the humble 
beginiring of his industrial career^^nd it w’as by his owm 
strength that he rose from that position, and achieved the 
highest eminence as an artist, l^ot taking kindly to his 
step-father, the boy was sent to trade, and was first placed 
a grocer in Sheffield. The bu^ess was very distasiteful 
to him; but, passing a carver’s simp window one day, his 
eye was attracted by the glittering articles it contained, and, 
(farmed with the idea of being a carver, he begged to be 
released from the grocery busim^js •with that object. His 
friends consented, and he was bound appreiftice to the oarver 
ftnd gilder for seven years. His new 'master, besides being 
a carver in wood, was sAbo a dealer in prints and plaster 
models; and Chantrey at once set ab9ut imitating both, 
studying with gr^at industry and edergy. All 'his 
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hours were devoted to drawing, modelling, and seif-ini|>rove< 
ment, and he often < carried his labours far int<Fthettight. 
Before his apprenticeship was out — at the age of twenty-one 
— ^he paid over to his master the whole wealth which he w-as 
able to muster — z. sum of 50/. — to cancel his indentures, 
determiped to devote himself to the career of an artist. He 
then made the best of his way to I-.ondon, and with character- 
istic good sense, sought employment as an assistant carver, 
studying* painting and modelling at his bye-hours. Among 
the jobs on which he was first employed as a journeyman 
carv'er, was the decoration of the dining-room of Mr. Rogers, 
the poet — a room in which he w'as in after years a welcome 
visitor; and he usually tpok pleasure in pointing out his 
early hanSywork to the guests wliom he met at his friend’s 
table. 

Returning to Sheffield on a professional visit, he adver- 
tise<J himself in the local papers as a painter of portraits in 
crayons and miniatures, and also in oil. For his first 
crayon portrait he was paidF a guinea by a rutle* and for 
a portrait in oil, a confectioner paid him as m|ch as 5/. 
and a pair of top boots! Chantrey vras soon in l-,omjW[i 
again to study at the Royal Academy; and next time he 
returned to Sheffield he advertised himself as ready to 
model plaster busts of his townsmen, as well as paint por- 
traits of them. He was even selected to design a monu- 
ment to a deceased vicajof the town, and executed it to abe 
general satisfaction. Wnen in London he used a room over 
a stable as a studio, and there he rnodelled his first original 
work for exhibition. It was a gigantic head of Satano 
Towards the close of f hantrey’s life, a friend passing 
through his stuoio was struck by this model lying in a 
^oomer. “That head,” said the sculptor, “was the flhsf 
Aing that I did after I came to LCndon. I worked at*it in 
a garret with a paper cap on my head ; *and as I could then 
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might move along with me, and give me light whichever 
way I turjted.” Flaxman saw and admired this head at 
the Academy Exhibition, and recommended Chantrey 
for the execution of the busts of four admirals, required for 
the Naval Asylum at Greenwich. This commission led to 
others, and painting was given up. But for eight years 
before, he had not earned 5/. by his* modelling. His famous 
head of Home Tooke was such a success that, according to 
his own accoUlit, it brought him commissions amounting 
to 12,000/. 

Chantrey had now succeeded, but he had worked hard, 
and fairly earned his good fortune. He waS selected from 
amongst sixteen competitors to e^ycute the statue of George 
III. for the city of Londim. A few years late?, he pro- 
duced the exquisite monument of the Sleeping Children, 
now in Lichfield Cathedral, — a work of great tenderness 
and beauty ; and thenceforward his career was one oj in-» • 
creasing honour, fame, and prosperity. His patience, 
industry, |nd steady perseverance were the means by which 
he achieved his greatness. Nature endowed him with genius, 
iifri^his sound sense enabled him to employ the precious gift 
as a blessing. He was prudent and shrewd, like the men 
amongst whom he was bom ; the pocket-book which accom- 
];anied him on his Italian tour containing mingled notes on 
art, records of daily expenses, and the current prices, of 
iifclftble. His tastes were simple, and he made his finest 
subjects great by* the mere force of simplicity. His statue 
of Watt, in Handswoith church, seems to us the very 
consummation of art ; yet it is perfeetjy artless and simple. 
His geneft)sity to brother artists jy beed was splendid, but 
quiet and unostentatious. He left the principal part of his 
fbrtUne to the Royal Academy for the promotion of British 
art. - ^ 

The same honest, and persistent industry ivas throughout 

distinctive of the, career of David Wilkie, Tl\e*sob of a.% 

* * 
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Scotch minister, he gave early indications of an artistic 
turn; and though be was a negligent and inapt scholar, 
he was a sedulous drawer of faces and figures. A silent 
boy, he already displayed that quiet concentrated energy 
of character which distinguished him tlirough life. He 
W'as alw'ays on the look-out for an opportunity to draw, — 
and the walls of the manse, or the smooth sand by the river 
side, were alike convenient for his purpose. Any sort of 
tool would serv'e him ; like Giotto, he found a pencil in 
a burnt stick, a prepared canvas in any smooth stone, and 
the subject for a picture in every ragged mendicant he 
met. When he vi.sited a house, he generally left his mark 
on the walls as an indicarion of his presence, sometimes to 
the disgust of cleanly housewives, Tn short, notwithstanding 
the aversion of his father, the minister, to the ‘‘sinful” 
profession of painting, Wilkie*s strong propensity was not 
' to be thwarted, and he became an artist ; working his 
way manfully up the steep of difficulty. Though rejected 
on his first application as a candidate for admission to the 
Scottish Academy, at Edinburgh, on account of the rudeness 
and inaccuracy of his introductory s]>ecimens, he persevtfPcd 
in producing better, until he w'as admitted. But his pro- 
gress was slow. He applied himself diligently to the 
drawing of the human figure, and held on with the deter- 
mination to succeed, as if with a resolute confidence in 
the result. He displayed none of the eccentric hun^r 
^d fitful application of many youths who conceive them- 
,:ft&ves geniuses, but kept up the routine of steady application 
to such an extent that, he himself was afterwards accustomed 
to attribute his success V:? his digged perseverance rather 
than to any higher innate power, “The single element,” 
he said, “ in all the progressive movements of my pencil was 
persevering industry.” At Edinburgh he gained a few pre- 
miums, thought of' turning his attention* to portrait painting, 
ifwith a" view to its higher and more certain remunerjftion, 
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but eventually went boldly into the line in which he earned 
his fiime, — and painted his Pitlessie Fajr. What was bolder 
still, he detennined to proceed to London, on account of its 
presenting so much wider a field for study and work ; and 
the poor Scotch lad arrived in town, and painted his Village 
Politicians while living in a humble lodging on eighteen 
shillings a week. * 

Notwithstanding the success of this picture, and the com- 
missions which followed it, Wilkie long continued poor, 
"rhe prices which his works realized were not great, for he 
bestowed upon them so much time and labour, that his 
earnings continued comparatively small for many years, 
luery picture was carefully studied and elaborated before- 
hand ; nothing was struck off at a heat ; many* occupied 
him for years — touching, retouching, and improving them 
until they finally passed out of his hands. As with Rey- 
nolds, his motto was W'ork ! work ! work !'* and, like him^. 
he e.xpressed great dislike for talking artists. Talkers^may 
sow, Init the silent reap. “ liet us be something,’* 

^ was his oblique mode of rebuking the loquacious and 
"^l-uionishing the idle. He *once related to his friend 
Consttible that when he studied at the Scottish Academy, 

; Clraham, the master of it, was accustomed to say to the^ 
students, in the \vords of Reynolds, “ If you have genius, 
j industry will improve it; if you have none, industry ^will 
I si^jj^ply its place.” “ So,” said Wilkie, “ I was determined 
to be very indiv»trious, for 1 knew I had no genius.” He 
* also told Constable that w'hen Linnell and Burnett, his 
/ellow'-students in London, >vere Uilking about art, he 
always oontrived to get as doge to them as he could to 
hear all they said, “for,” said he, “ri^ey know a great 
*deal, and 1 know very little.” 7'his \fixs said with perfect 
.sincerity, for AVilkie was habitually modest. One of the 
first things that be did with the suip of thirty pounds 
which he obtained from Lord Mabsfield for *hi& Villag^ 
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P(£ticians, was to buy a present-A)f bonnets, shawls, and 
dresses — Cor his mother and sister at home ; though but 
little able to afford ^it at the time. Wilkie's early poverty 
had trained him in habits of strict economy, which were, 
however, consistent with a noble liberality, as appears 
from sundry passages in the Autobiography of Abraham 
Raimbach the engraver. 

William Etty was another notable instance of unflagging 
industiyt. and indomitable perseverance in art His father 
was a ginger-bread and spicemaker at York, and his mother 
— a woman of considerable force and originality of cha- 
racter — was the daughter of a ropemaker. The boy early 
displayed a love of drawing, covering walls, floors, and 
tables with specimens of* his skill ; his first crayon being 
a farthing's worth of chalk, and this giving place to a piece 
of coal or a bit of charred stick. His mother, knowing 
.nothing of art, put the boy apprentice to a trade— that of 
a pointer. But in his leisure hours he went on with the 
practice of drawing ; and when his time out he deter- 
mined to follow his bent — ^he would be a painter and ^ 
nothing else. Fortunately his uncle and elder brothfci" 
were able and willing to help him on in his new career, and 
they provided him with the means of entering as pupil, at 
the Royal Academy. We observe, from I^eslie's Autobio- 
graphy, that Etty was looked upon by his fellow students 
as ^ worthy but dull, plodding person, who would n^r 
distinguish himself. But he liad in him ^he divine faculty 
of work, and diligently plodded his way upward to emi- ' 
nence in the highest walks of art.^ ^ 

Many artists have "had to encounter privations which 
have tried ther ' courage and endurance to the utmost 
before they succetded. What number may have su.^k* 
undfai them we can never kno^/. Martin encountered 
difllcolies in the course of his career such as perhaps fall 
io^e lot Of few. More than once he foui>d himself omtRe 
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verge of starvation while engaged on his first great pic- 
ture. It is related of him that on .one ^occasion he figiimd 
himself reduced to his last shilling — z. bright shilling — ^wUch 
he had kept because of its very brightness, bat at Jtength 
he found it necessary to exchange it for bread. He went 
to a baker’s shop, bought a loaf, and was taking it away, 
when the baker snatched it from hirfi, and tossed back the 
shilling to the starving painter. The bright shilling had 
failed him in his hour of need — it was a bad one ! Rietum- 
iiig to his lodgings, he rummaged his trunk for some re- 
maining crust to satisfy his hunger. Upheld throughout 
by the victorious power of enthusiasm, he pursued his 
design with unsubdued energy. He had the courage to 
work on and to wait \ and when, a lew days after, hft found 
an o[)portunity to exhibit his picture, he was from that 
time famous. Ijke many other great artists, his life proves 
that, in despite of outward circumstances, genius, aided by 
industiy, will be its own protector, and that iame, though 
she comes late, will never ultimately refuse her favours to 
Ojal merit. 

Tlie most careful discipline arid training after academic 
methods’ will fail in making an artist, unless he himself 
take .an active part in the work. Like every highly culti- 
vated man, he must be mainly self-educated. When Pugin, 
who was brought up in his father's office, had learnt aU 
that^e could learn of architecture according to the usual 
^ formulas, he still found that he had learned but little ; and 
that he must begin at the beginning, and pass through the 
dii^ipline of labour. Young Pugin accordingly hired him- 
self out as a common carpenter at Garden Theatre — 

first working under the stage, then behind^ the flys, then 
uifonPthe stage itself. He thus acquired *a familiarity with 
work, and cultivated an architectural taste, to which the 
diversity of the mechanical employment about a large 
operatic establishment is peculiarly favourable. \Vlien the 
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theatre closed for the season, he worked a sailing-ship be- 
tween London a^d some of the French ports, carrying on 
at the same time a profitable trade. At every opportunity 
he would land and make drawings of any old building, and 
especially of any ecclesiastical structure which fell in his 
way. ^ Afterwards he would make special journeys to the 
Continent for the safne purpose, and returned home laden 
with drawings. Thus he plodded and laboured on, making 
sure bf the excellence and distinction which he eventually 
achieved. 

A similar illustration of plodding industry in the same 
walk is presented in the career of George Kemp, the archi- 
t^ct of the beautiful Scott Monument at Edinbugh. He 
was thS* son of a poor sliepherd, who pursued his calling on 
the southern slope of the Pentland Hills. Amidst that 
pastoral solitude the boy had no opportunity of enjoying 
the contemplation of works of art. It happened, ho’wever, 
t6at in his tenth year he was sent on a message to Roslin, 
by the farmer for whom f his father herded sheep, and the 
sight of the beautiful castle and chapel there seems |f9 
have made a vivid and endurng impression on his mind. 
Probably to enable him to indulge his love of architectural 
construction, the boy besought his father to let him be a 
joine^ and he was accordingly put apprentice to a neigh- 
^ouri* village carpenter. Having serv'ed his time, he went 
to Galashiels to seek work. As he w*as plodding aloj|>g the 
valley of the Tweed ^yith his tools upoa his back, a carriage 
overtook him near Elibank Tower; and the coachmaft,' 
doubtless at the suggestion of his master, w'ho was segjted 
inside, having asked Ch^ youth how far he had to walk, and 
l^npaiing tha: hie w'as on his way to Galashiels, in\ited him 

mount the b6k beside him, and thus to ride thith(». ® It 
turned out that the kindly gentleman inside was no other 
than Sir Walter Scott, then travelling, on his official duty as 
Sheitffl^f Selkirkshire. Whilst working at Galashielsj. Kemp 
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had frequent opportunities of visiting Melrose, Dryburgh, 
and Jedburgh Abbeys, which he studied carefully. Inspired 
l)y his love of architecture, he worked his way as a carpenter 
over the greater part of the north of England, never omitting 
an opi)ortiinity of inspecting and making sketches of any 
fine Gothic building. On one occasion, when working in 
Lancashire, he walked fifty miles to York, spent a week 
in carefully examining the Minster, and returned in like 
manner on foot. We next find him in Glasgow, whdre he * 
remained four years, studying the fine cathedral there during 
liis spare time. He returned to England again, this time 
working his way further south ; studying Canterbury, Win- 
chester, Tintern, and other well-known structures. In 1824 
he formed the design of travelling over Europe wath the 
same object, supporting himself by his trade. Reaching 
Boulogne, he proceeded by Abbeville and Beauvais to 
s])ending a few weeks making drawings and studies at ea^h 
])]ace. His skill as a mechanic, and especially his knowledge 
of mill-work, readily secured him- employment wherever ^ 
\mt ; and he usually chose tlie site of his employment 
ill the neighbourhood of some fine old Gothic structure, in 
studying' which he occupied his leisure. After a year’s 
^corking, travel, and study abroad, he returned to Scotland. 
He continued his studies, and became a proficient in dptwing 
and perspective: Melrose was his favourite ruin; ^d he 
lirockiced several elaborate drawings of the building, one 
,of which, exhibiting it in a “restored” state, was afterwards 
engraved. He also obtaiped employment as a modeller of 
araiiitectural designs; and made dra,nnngs for a work 
begun by aft Edinburgh engraver, aftgf the plan of Britton’s 
‘Cathedral Antiquities.* This was a task cbuj^nial to his 
taste?, and he laboured- at it with an enthusiasm which 
ensured its rapid advance ; ’walking on foot for the purpose 
ovQT half Scotland, and living as an ordinary mechanic, 
whilst •executing drawings which would have dQn| 6fedit 
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to the best masters in the art The projector of the work 
having died suddfnly, the publication was however stopped, 
and Kemp sought other emplo 3 nnent. Few knew of the 
genius of this man — ^for he was exceedingly taciturn and 
habitually modest — ^when the Committee of the Scott Monu- 
ment offered a prize for the best design. The competitors 
were numerous — ^inchiding some of the greatest names in 
classical architecture ; but tlie design unanimously selected 
was that of George Kemp, who was working at Kilwinning 
Abbey in Ayrshire, many miles off, when the letter reached 
him intimating the decision of the committee. Poor Kemp ! 
Shortly after this event he met an untimely death, and did 
not live to see the first result of his indefatigable industry 
and sAf-culture embodied in stone, — one of the most beau- 
tiful and appropriate memolials ever erected to literary 
genius. < 

John Gibson was another artist full of a genuine enthu- 
siasm and love for his art, which placed him high above 
those sordid temptations ivhich urge meaner natures to make 
time the measure of profit He was bowi at Gyffn, 
Conway, in North Wales— the son of a gardener. He d^rly 
showed indications of his talent by the carvings in wood 
which he made by means of a common pocket knife ; and 
his f^er, noting the direction of his talent, sent him to 
J-.ivei5^ol and bound him apprentice to a cabi let-maker 
and wood-carver. He rapidly improved at his tradj^ and 
some of his carvings were much admired. He was thus^ 
naturally led to sculpture, and when eighteen years old Hfe 
modelled a small figure of Time in wax, which attra<tfed 
considerable notice. *’ JTJie Mes^srs. Franceys, Sculptors, of 
Liverpool, havfhg purchased the boy’s indentures, took him 
as their apprentTce for six years, during which his gfenTus 
displayed in many origin&l works. From thence he 
p^0<^eded i^^London, and afterwards to Rome ; and his 
i&ierb^qtln^^uropean. / 
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Robert Thorbum, the Royal Academician, like John 
Gibson, was bom of poor parents. His father was a shoe- 
maker at Dumfries. Besides Robert there were two other 
sons ; one of whom is a skilful carver in wood. One day 
a lady called at the shoemaker’s, and found Robert, then 
a mere boy, engaged in drawing upon a stool which served 
him for a table. She examined his work, and observing his 
abilities, interested herself in obtaining for him some employ- 
ment in drawing, ^Lnd enlisted in his behalf the services of 
others who could assist him in prosecuting the study of art 
The boy was diligent, pains-taking, staid, and silent, mixing 
little with his companions, and forming but few intimacies. 
About the year t 830, some gentlemen of the town provided 
liim with the means of proceeding to Edinburgh, wHere he 
was admitted a student at the Scottish Academy. There he 
had the advantage of studying under competent masters, 
and the progress which he made was rapid. From Edinburgh 
he removed to London, where, we understand, he had the 
advantage of being introchiced to notice under the patronage 
Duke of Buccleuch. We need scarcely say, however, 
iharof whatever use ijatronage may have been to Thorbum 
in giving him an introduction to the best circles, patronage 
of no kind could have made him the great artist that he 
unquestionably is, without native genius and diligent ^pli- 
cation. / 

Noii Paton, the w^ell-known painter, began his artistic 
^areer at Dunfermline and Paisley, as a drawer of patterns 
for table-cloths and muslin embroidered by hand ; mean- 
while working diligently at higher subjects, including the 
drawing of the human figure. He like Turner, ready 
to turn his hand to any kind of work, and in ‘1840, when a 
mere ^outh, we find him engaged, among his other labours, 
in illustrating the ‘ Renfrew^ire Annual* He worked his 
"'ay step by step, slowly yet surely; but he refined 
tmkno\fii until the exhibition of the prize cartoons T^aihted 
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for the houses of Parliament,* when his picture of the 
Spirit of Religion (for which he obtained one of the first 
prizes) revealed liim to the world as a genuine artist ; and 
the works which he has since exhibited — such as the 
* Reconciliation of Oberon and Titania,’ ‘ Home,' and ‘ The 
bluidy Tryste' — have shown a steady advance in artistic 
power and culture. * 

Another striking exemplification of ])erseverance and in- 
dufitiy in the cultivation of art in humble life is presented 
in the career of James Sharj)les, a working blacksmith at 
Blackburn. He was bom at Wakefield in Yorkshire, in 
1825, one of a family of thirteen children. His father was 
a working ironfounder, and removed to Bury to follow his 
business. The boys received no school education, but were 
all sent to work as soon as they were able; and at about ten 
James was placed in a foundry, where he, was employed for 
about two years as smithy-boy. After that ^le was sent into 
tne engine-shop where his father worked as engine-smith. 
The boy’s employment yras to hc^it and carry rivets for the 
boiler-makers. Though his hours of labgur were veiy Igj^^ 
— often from six in the morning until eight at nights -his 
father contrived to give him some little teaching after working 
hours ; and it was thus that he partially learned his letters. 
An incident occurred in the course of his employment among 
the tfoiler-makcrs, which first awakened in him tf^ desire to 
Ifeam drawing. He had occasionally been employe<y:)y the 
foreman to hold the chalked line witl\ which he made the 
designs of boilers upon the floor of the workshop ; and 
such occasions the foreman was accustomed to hold the J[ine, 
and direct the boy to make the necessary dimensions. James 
soon becam-^ so expert at this as to be of considerable service 
to the foreman*, and at his leisure hours at home hk ^eat 
.^^^ight was to practise drawing designs of boilers upon his 
floor. ^ On one occasion, when a female relative 
was estpected frotti Manchester to pay the family a visit, and | 
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the house had been made as decent as possible for her recep- 
tion, the boy, on coming in from the foundry in the evening, 
began his usual operations upon the floor. He had pro- 
ceeded some way with his design of a large boiler in chalk, 
when his mother arrived with the visitor, and to her dismay 
found the boy unwashed and the floor chalked all over, 
rhe relative, however, professed to be pleased w'ith the\)oy*s 
industry, praised his design, and recommended his mother 
to provide “ the little sweep,” as she called him, with paper 
and pencils. 

Juicouraged by his elder brother, he began to practise 
figure and landscape drawing, making copies of lithographs, 
hut as yet without any knowledge of the rules of perspective 
and the principles of light and stiade. He worked on, 
however, and gradually acquired expertness in copying. 
At sixteen, he entered the Bury ^lechanic's Institution in 
order to attend the drawing class, taught by an amateur 
who followed the trade of a barber. There he had a lesson 
a week during three manths. TJie teacher recommended 
1^ to obtain from the library Burnet's ‘ Practical Treatise 
oit^i’ainting ; ’ but as he could not yet read with ease, he 
was under the necessity of getting his mother, and sometimes 
his elder brother, to read passages from the book for him 
while he sat by and listened. Feeling hamjicred by his 
ignorance^ of the art of reading, and eager to master the 
c (jntejjjs of Burnet’s book, he ceased attending the drawing 
class at the Institute after the first quarter, and devoted 
himself to learning reading and writing at home. In this 
he ^oon succeeded ; and when he again entered the Institute 
and took out ‘ Burnet ’ a second tinj^lie was not only able 
to read it, but to make wTitten extracts for Aiture use. So 
nrJenfly did he study the volume, that hd* used to rise at 
four o’clock in the morning to 'read it and copy out 
passages ; after which he went to the foundsy at six, worked 
untirsin and sometioies eight in the evefiing ; andjetuhied 
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home to enter with fresh zest upon the study of Burnet, 
which he continijed often until a late hour. Parts of his 
nights were also occupied in drawing and making copies of 
drawings. On one of these — a copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
“ Last Supper ” — he spent an entire night He went to bed 
indeed, but his mind was so engrossed with the subject that 
he could not sleep, ahd rose again to resume his pencil. 

He next proceeded to try his hand at painting in oil, for 
which purpose he procured some canvas from a draper, 
stretched it on a frame, coated it over with white lead, and 
began painting on it with colours bought from a house- 
painter. But his work proved a total failure ; for the canvas 
was rough and knotty, and the paint would not dry. In his 
extrerifity he applied to his old teacher, the barber, from 
whom he first learnt that pftpared canvas was to be had, 
and that there were colours and varnishes made for the 
special purpose of oil-painting. As soon therefore, as his 
means would allow, he bought a small stock of the necessary 
articles and began afreshi-^his amateur master showing him 
how to paint ; and the pupil succeeded so well that ^ 
excelled the master’s copy. His first picture was a 6opy 
from an engraving called “Sheep-shearing,” and Vas after- 
wards sold by him for half-a-crown. Aided by a shilling 
Guide to Oil-painting, he went on working at his leisure 
^ours, and gradually acquired a better knowle(J^ge of' his 
materials. He made his own easel and palette, paletjj^knife, 
and paint-chest ; he bought his paint, bnishes, and canvas, as 
he could raise the money by working over-time. This v^s 
the slender fund which his parents consented to allow hiip for 
the purpose ; the biiy en of supporting a very large family 
precluding th4m f^om doing more. Often he would walk 
to Manchester and back in the evenings to buy two dl tffree 
shillings’ worth of paint and 'canvas, returning almost at 
midnight, after*, his eighteen miles’, walk, sometimes wet 
thrdu^ and completely exhausted, but. borne up throughout 
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by his inexhaustible hope and invincible determination. 
The further progress of the self-taught arjist is best narrated 
in his oym words, as communicated by him in a letter to the 
author : — 

‘‘The next pictures I painted,” he says, “were a Land- 
scape by Moonlight, a Fruitpioce, and one or two others ; 
after which I conceived the idea of painting ‘The Forge.* 

I had for some time thought about it, but had not attempted 
to embody the conception in a drawing. 1 now, however, 
made a sketch of the subject upon paper, and then proceeded 
to paint it on canvas. The picture simply represents the 
interior of a large w'orkshop such as I have been accustomed 
to work in, although not of any particular shoj). It is, therefore, 
to this extent, an original conception. Having made an 
outline of the subject, I fountl that, before 1 could proceed 
with it successfully, a knowledge of anatomy was indis- 
pensable to enable me accurately to delineate the muscles 
of the figures. My brother Peter came to my assistance 
at this juncture, and tcindly purchased for me Flaxman’s 
^^natomical studies, — a work altogether beyond my means 
at the time, for it cost twenty-four shillings. This book I 
looked 'uj)on as a great treasure, and I studied it laboriously, 
rising at three o’clock in the morning to draw after it, and 
occasioi^lly getting my brother Peter to stand for me as 
a modtl at that untimely hour. Although I gradi^ally 
imp4i»ved myself by this practice, it was some time before 
1 felt sufficient ct)nfidence to go on with my picture. I 
also felt hampered by my want of knowledge of perspective, 
^vrfiich I endeavoured to remedy by carefully studying Brook 
Taylor’s ‘ Principles \ ’ anc^ shortly. aSter I resumed my paint- 
ijig. While engaged in the study of persjp&tive at home, I 
used to apply for and obtain leave to work at the heavier 
kinds of smith work at the* foundry, and for this reason — the 
time required for heating the heaviest iron work is so much 
longar than that required for heating the lightq;', "that it ' 
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enabled me to secure a number of spare minutes in the 
course of the day^. which I carefully employed in making 
diagrams in perspective upon the sheet iron casing in front 
of the hearth at which I worked.” 

Thus assiduously working and studying, James Sharpies 
steadi^^ advanced in his knowledge of the principles of art, 
and acquired greater facility in its practice. Some eighteen 
months after the expiry of his apprenticeship he i)ainted a 
portrait of his father, which attracted considerable notice 
in the town ; as also did the picture of “ The Forge,” which 
he finished soon after. His success in portrait-painting 
obtained for him a commission from the foreman of the 
shop to paint a family group, and Sharpies executed it so 
well that the foreman not only paid him the agreed price 
of eighteen pounds, but thirty shillings to boot. While 
engaged on this group he ceased to work «at tlie foundry, 
an^ he had thoughts of giving up his trade altogether and 
devoting himself exclusively to painting. He proceeded 
to paint several pictures, amongst others a head of Christ, 
an original conception, life-size, and a view of Bury ; 
not ^btaining sufficient employment at portraits to occupy 
his time, or give him the prospect of a steady income, he 
had the good sense to resume his leather apron, and go on 
working at his honest trade of a blacksmith ; employing 
hiii, leisure hours in engraving his picture of “ TheC'Forge,” 
since published. He was induced to commence en- 
graving by the following circumstance.** A Manchester , 
picture-dealer, co whom he showed the painting, let drop 
the observation, that in the hands of a skilful engraver it 
would make a very g;o©d print. Sharpies immediately 
conceived the idea of engraving it himself, though altogethqj: 
ignorant of the art. The difficulties which he encountered 
and successfully overcame in cahying out his project are 
thus described by him.self : — 

^ ‘‘I ha^l.seen an advertisement of a Sheffield steePpIate 
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maker, giving a list of the prices at which he supplied 
plates of various sizes, and, fixing upon one of suitable 
dimensions, I remitted the amount, together with a small 
additional sum for which I requested him to send me a few 
engraving tools. I could not specify the articles wanted, 
for I did not then know anything about the prepress of 
engraving. However, there duly arrived with the plate 
three or four gravers and an etching needle ; the Jatter I 
spoiled before I knew its use. While working at the plate, 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers offered a premium 
for the best design for an emblematical picture, for which 
I determined to compete, and I was so fortunate as to win 
the prize. Shortly after this J removed to B^ckbum, 
where 1 obtained cmploymg;>t at Messrs. Yates’, engineers, 
as an engine-smith ; and continued to employ my leisure 
time in drawing, painting, and engraving, as before. With 
the engraving I made but very slow progress, owing^ to 
the difficulties I experienced from not possessing proper 
^ tools. I then determined to try to make some that would 
"'A' lit my purpose, and after several failures I succeeded in 
making many that I have used in the course of my engraving. 
1 was also greatly at a loss for want of a proper magnifying 
glass, and part of the plate was executed with no other 
assistanle of this sort than what my father’s spectacles 
afforded, though I afterwards succeeded in obtaining* a 
profStr magnifier, which was of the utmost use to me. An 
. incident occurred \vhile I was engraving the plate, which had 
almost caused me to abandon it altogether. It sometimes 
lAppened that I was obliged to lay, if aside for a consider- 
able time, when other work pressed ‘;^nd in-order to guard it 
gainst rust, I was accustomed to rub the graven parts 
with oil. But on examining the -plate after one of such 
intervals, I found that the oil had become a dark sticky 
substance extremely 'difficult to get out. I tried to pick it 
out with a needle,* but found that it would almoiit ,take 
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much time as to engrave the parts afresh. I was in great 
despair at this, but at length hit upon the exj^edient of 
boiling it in water containing soda, and afterwards rubbing 
the engraved parts with a tooth-brush ; and to my delight 
found the plan succeeded perfectly. My greatest difficulties 
now oter, jiatience an^ perseverance were all that were 
needed to bring my labours to a successful issue. I had 
neither^ advice nor assistance from any one in finishing the 
plate. If, therefore, the work possess any merit, I can claim 
it as my own ; and if in its accomplishment 1 have contri- 
buted to show what can be done by persevering industry 
and determination, it is all the honour I wish to lay 
claim to^’ 

It would be beside our purjjose to enter upon any 
criticism of “ The Forge ” as an engraving ; its merits 
having been already fully recognised by iKe art journals. 
The execution df the work occupied Sharpies’s leisure 
evening hours during a period of five years ; and it was only 
when he took the plate to the prinler that he for the first ^ 
time saw an engraved plate produced by any other mapie^ 
To this unvarnished i)icture of industry and genius, we add 
one other trait, and it is a domestic one. “I have been 
married seven years,” says he, “ and during that time my 
greatest pleasure, after I have finished my daily Iabo?«r at the 
foundry, has been to resume my pencil or graver, frequently 
until a late hour of the evening, my wife meanwhile slating 
by my side and reading to me from some’ interesting book,”, ' 
— a simple but beautiful testimony »to the thorough common 
sense as well as the genuine right-heartedness of this mdSt 
interesting and (jieservirtg workman. 

The same industry and application which we have found 
to be necessary in order to acquire excellence in painting 
and scu^^re, are equally required in the sister art of music 
— €he^!^ being the. poetry of form and colour, the other of 
^the soji»ds of nature. Handel was an* indefatigable and 
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constant worker ; he was never cast down by defeat, but his 
energy seemed to increase the more tjjat adversity struck 
him. When a prey to his mortifications as an insolvent 
debtor, he did not give way for a moment, but in one year 
produced his * Saul,’ ‘ Israel,’ the music for Drj'den’s ‘ Ode,’ 
his ‘Twelve Grand Concertos,’ and the opera of ‘Jupiter 
in Argos,’ among the finest of his woVks. As his biographer 
says of him, “He braved everything, and, by his unaided 
self, accomplished the work of twelve men.” * 

Haydn, sjieaking of his art, said, “It consists in taking 
up a subject and pursuing it.” “Work,” said Mozart, “is 
my chief pleasure.” Beethoven’s favourite maxim was, 
“The barriers are not erected Avhich can say to aspiring 
talents and industry, ‘Thus far^and no farther.’^ When 
Moscheles submitted his scol^ of ‘ Fidelio ’ for the pianoforte 
to Beethoven, the latter found written at the bottom of the 
last page, “ Finis, with God’s help.” Beethoven inyne* 
diately Avrotc underneath, “O man! help thyself!” This 
was the motto of his artistic life. J ohn Sebastian Bach said 
himself, “ I was industrious ; Avhoever is eciually sedulous, 
Avill be equally successful.” But there is no doubt that 
Bach was born with a passion for music, which formed the 
mainspAng of his industry, and was the true secret of his 
success.l AVhen a mere youth, his elder brother, wishing to 
turn hi 4 abilities in another direction, destroyed a collecfion 
of s%dies which the young Sebastian, being denied candles, 
had copied by moonlight ; proving the strong natural bent 
of the boy’s genius. Meyerbeer, Bayle thus A\TOte from 
Milan in 1S20 : — “He is a man of jsome talent, but no 
genius; Ife lives solitary^ working jjifteen hours a day at 
music,” Years passed, and Meyerbeer’^ ^ard work fully 
brought out his genius, as displayed in his ‘Roberto,* 

‘ Huguenots,’ * Proph^te,* and other w^orks, confessedly 
amongst the greatest operas which have been prqduced in 
moddhi times. . . ^ ^ 
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Although musical composition is not an art in which 
Englishmen have 2js yet greatly distinguished themselves^ 
their energies having for the most part taken other and 
more practical directions, we are not without native illus- 
trations of the power of perseverance in this sj)ecial pursuit. 
Anie \ps an upholsterer’s son, intended by his father for 
the legal profession; but his love of music was so great, 
that he could not be withheld from pursuing it. While 
engaged in an attorney’s office, his means were very 
limited, but, to gratify his tastes, he was accustomed to 
borrow a livery and go into the gallery of tlie Opera, then 
appropriated to domestics. Unknown to his father he 
made great progress with the violin, and the first knowledge 
his father had of the circumstance was when accidentally 
calling at the house of a neighbouring gentleman, to his 
surprise and consternation he found his stn playing the 
leading instrument vnth. a party of musicians. This in- 
cident decided the fate of Ame. His father offered no 
further opposition to his wishes ; and the world thereby lost 
a law^^er, but gained a musician of much taste and delicacjj;/ 
of feeling, who added many valuable works to our stores of 
English music 

I'he career of the late William Jackson, aujhor of 
‘ The Deliverance of Israel,’ an oratorio which Lis been 
successfully performed in the principal towns of hij, native 
county of York, furnishes an interesting illustration QC.the 
triumph of perseverance over difficulties “in the pursuit of 
musical science. He w’as the son of a miller at Masham, a * 
little town situated in the valley of the Yore, in the nortl^ 
west corner of Yorksl^e Mugical taste seem‘s*to have 
been hereditary 'in the family, for his father played the fife 
in Ae band of the Masham Volunteers, and was a singer in 
llie jj^Atish choir. His grandfatht;r also was leading singer 
and ringer at Masham Church ; and one of the boy’s earliest 
musical ;freats was to be present at the bell-pealiilg on- 
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Sunday mornings. During the service, his wonder was still 
more excited by the organist’s performance on the barrel- 
organ, the doors of which were thrown open behind to let 
the sound fully into the church, by which the stops, pipes, 
barrels, staples, keyboard, and jacks, were fully exposed, to 
the wonderment of the little boys sitting in the gallery 
behind, and to none more than ouf young musician. At 
eight years of age he began to play upon his father’s old fife, 
which, however, i^oiild not sound D ; but his mother relhedied 
the difficulty by buying for him a one-keyed flute ; and 
shortly after, a gentleman of the neighbourhood i)resented 
him with a flute with four silver keys. As the boy made no 
progress with his “book learning,” being fonder of cricket, 
fives, and boxing, than of his sfliool lessons — th^ village 
schoolmaster giving him up*' as “ a bad job ” — his parents 
sent him off to «i school at Pateley Bridge. \Vhile there he 
found congenial society in a club of village choral singers at 
Brighouse Clate. and with them he learnt the sol-fa-ing gamut 
on the old English phm. He w'as thus well drilled in the 
* reading of music, in which he soon became a proficient. 
His ])rogress astonished the club, and he returned home full 
of musical ambition. He now learnt to play upon his 
father’s fcld piano, but with little melodious result ; and he 
became eager to possess a finger-organ, but had no means 
of procijring one. About this time, a neighbouring parisih 
clerk^iad purchased, for an insignificant sum, a small disabled 
r barrel-organ, which had gone the circuit of the northern 
counties with a show. The clerk tried to revive the tones of 
the instrument, but failed ; at last he bethought him that he 
would tryflie skill of young Jacksgn,*who had succeeded in 
njaking some alterations and improvemenfe in the hand- 
organ of the parish church. He accordingly brought it to 
the lad’s house in a donkby cart, and in a short time the 
instrument was repaired, and played over its old tun^ ^ain, 
greatly to the owner’s satisfaction. , ^ 
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The thought now haunted the youth that he could make 
a barrel-organ, and he determined to do so. His father and 
he set to work, and though without practice in carpen- 
tering, yet, by dint of hard labour and after many failures, 
they at last succeeded ; and an organ was constructed which 
played ten tunes very decently, and the instrument was 
generally regarded a 5 a marvel in the neighbourhood. 
Young Jackson was now frequently sent for to repair old 
church organs, and to put new music upon ihe barrels which 
he added to them. All this he accomplished to the satisfac- 
tion of his employers, after which he proceeded with the 
construction of a four-stop finger-organ, adapting to it the 
keys of an old harpsichord. This he learnt to play ui)on, — 
studying ‘Callcott's Thorough Bass’ in the evening, and 
working at his trade of a milleVKiuring the day ; occasionally 
also tramping about the country as a “cadger,” with an ass 
and a cart. During summer he worked in the fields, at 
turnip-time, hay-time, and han^est, but was never without 
the solace of music in his leisure ewniing hours. He next 
tried his hand at musical composition, and twelve of his* 
anthems were shown to the late Mr. Camidge, of York, as 
“ the production of a miller’s lad of fourteen.” Mr. Camidge 
was pleased with them, marked the objectionable /l>assages, 
and returned them with the encouraging remark, that they did 
the youth great credit, and that he must “go on writing.” 

X village band having been set on foot at M^^^ham, 
young Jackson joined it, and w^as ultimately appointed ^ 
leader. He played all the instruments by turns, and thus 
acquired a considerable practical knowledge of his art : Jic 
also composed numerc^s Junes fijr the band. A ‘new^ finger- 
organ having bfeen presented to the parish church, he was 
appointed the or^nist. He now gave up his employ\nent 
as a journeyman miller, and commenced tallow-chandling, 
still employing his spare hours in the study of music. In 
1 83 9 ‘he published' his first anthem — ‘.For joy letvfertile 
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valleys sing ; ’ and in the following year he gained the first 
prize from the Huddersfield Glee Clul^ for his ^ Sisters of 
the Lea.’ His other anthem, ‘God be merciful to us,’ and 
the 103rd Psalm, written for a double chorus and orchestra, 
are well known. In the midst of these minor w^orks, Jackson 
proceeded with the composition of his oratorio, — ‘ The 
Deliverance of Israel from Babylon.* His i)ractice was, to 
jot down a sketch of the ideas as they j)resented themselves 
to his mind, and* to W’rite them out in score in the e^^enings, 
after he had left his w’ork in the candle-shop. His oratorio 
was published in parts, in the course of 1844-5, 
jmblished the last chorus on his twenty-ninth birthday. 
The work was exceedingly well received, and has been fre- 
quently ]jerfonned with much success in the northefh towns, 
Mr. Jackson eventually settled as a professor of music at 
Bradford, wher(i he contributed in no small degree to the cul- 
tivation of the musical taste of that town and its neighbour- 
hood. Some years since he had the honour of leading his^ne 
com])any of Bradford «horal singers before Her Majesty at 
* Pjiickingham P^ilace ; on which occasion, as w^ell as at the 
Crystal Palace, some choral pieces of his composition, were 
performed with great effect.* 

Suchl is a brief outline of the career of a self-taught 
musicialijf whose life affords but another illustration of the 
]»ovver self-help, and the force of courage and industry^ in 
enaljjjirig a man to sunnount and overcome early difficulties 
and obstructions of no ordinary kind. 

* While the sheets of thi^ revised edition are passing through the 
press, the announcement appears in the local papers of the death of Mr, 
Jackson at the age of fifty. His last work^ompleted shortly before his 
death, was a cantata, entitlo3 ‘ The Yraise of Music.’ The aljove 
particulars, of his early life were communicatory himself to the author 
several years since, while he was still carrj'ing on his business of a tallow- 
chandler at Masham. * 




CHAPTER VII. 
Industry and the Peerage. 


“ Hf either tears his fate too much. 

Or his deserts arc small, 

That dares not put it to the touch, 

To gain or lose it all,**— A/ttr^nw vf Montrose. 

* -X 

“ He hath put dowTi the mighn'fmm their seats; and exalted tliem of low degree.”— 
St. Lukt, 


E have already referred to some illustrious Com- 
moners raised from humble to elevated positions 
by the power of application and industry ; and 
we might point to even the Peerage itself as ‘ 
affording equally instructive examples. One reason why the 
Peerage of England has succeeded so well in holding its 
own, arises from the fact that, unlike the peerages ^af other 
wuntries, it has been fed, from time to time, by ‘the best 
industrial blood of the country — the very “ liver, heart, and 
braih of Britain. Like the fabled Antaeus, it has be^ in- . 
vigorated and refreshed by touching its mother earth, and^ 
ming]^ with that most ancient order of nobility — the 
worki^ order. ^ 

The blood of all men flows from equally remote sources ; 
and though soitte a;-e unable to trace their line directl;^ 
beyond their grandfathers, all are nevertheless justified in 
placing at the head of their pedigree the great progenitors 
of the race, as Lord Chesterfield did w*hen he wrote, “ Adam 
i de — Eve de' Stanhope!^ No class is ever long sta- 
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tionary. The mighty fall, and the StimBie are exalted. 
New femilies take the place of the old, who disappear among 
the ranks of the common people. Burkes ‘Vicissitudes of 
Families ’ strikingly exhibit this rise and fall of families, and 
show that the misfortunes which overtake the rich and noble 
are greater in proportion than those which overwhelm the 
poor. This author shows that of fhe twenty-five barons 
ai)i)ointecl to enforce the observance of Magna Charta, there 
is not now in the 'House of Peers a single male descendant. 
Civil wars and rebellions ruined many of the old nobility 
and dispersed their families. Yet their descendants in many 
cases survive, and are tp be found among the ranks of the 
l)eople. Fuller wl-ote in his ‘ Worthies,' that “ some who' , 
justly hold the surnames of Bohufts, Mortimers, anti Plan- 
tagenets, are hid in the heap of common men." Thus 
Burke shows that tw'o of the lineal descendants of the Earl 
of Kent^^ixth son of Edward I., were discovered in a butcher 
and a toll-gatherer ; that the great grandson of Margaret 
Plantagenet, daughter oi the Duke of Clarence, sank to the 
condition of a cobbler at Newport, in Shropshire; and that 
among the lineal descendants of the Duke of Gloucester, son 
of Edward HI., was the late sexton of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, lit is understood that the lineal descendant of Simon 
de Montfcrt, England’s premier baron, is a saddler in Tooley 
Street, pne of the descendants of the “ Proud Percys,” a 
flaim. 5 y;it of the title of Duke of Northumberland, was a DulJlin 
ffunk-maker ; and not many years since one of the claimants 
for the title of Earl of Perth presented himself in the person 
ota labourer in a Northumberland coalpit. Hugh Miller, 
when workthg as a stone-nvtson nqg,r^dinburgh, was served 
a hodman, who was one of the numerous claimants for 
the eSrldom of Crauford — all that was 4Panted to establish' 
his claim being a missing nfarriage certificate ; and while the 
work was going on, the cry resounded from the walls many 
times •in the day,, of— “ John, Yearl *Crauford,,^ring us ’ 
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anither hod o' lime.” One of Oliver Cromwell's great grand- 
sons was a grocer on Snow Hill, and others of his descendants 
died in great poverty. Many barons of proud names and 
titles have perished, like the sloth, upon their family tree, after 
eating up all the leaves \ while others have been overtaken 
by adversities which they have been unable to retrieve, and 
sunk at last into poverty and obscurity. Such are the muta- 
bilities of rank and fortune. 

Thd great bulk of our peerage is comp’tiratively modem, 
so far as the titles go ; but it is not the less noble that it has 
been recruited to so large an extent from the ranks of 
honourable industr)\ In olden times, the wealth and com- 
merce of Ix)ndon, conducted as it was by energetic and 
enterprising men, w'as a {prolific source of peerages. I'hus, 
the earldom of Cornwallis wali founded by Thomas Corn- 
wallis, the Cheapside merchant ; that of Essex by William 
Capel, the draper j and that of Craven by Willian\^ Craven, 
the merchant tailor. The modern Earl of Wanvick is not 
descended from the “ King-maker,” but from William 
Greville, the woolstapler; whilst the modem dukes of 
Northumberland find their head, not in the Percies, but in 
Hugh Smithson, a respectable London apothecary. The 
founders of the families of Dartmouth, Radnor, Ilf^icie, and 
Pomfret, w^ere respectively a skinner, a silk manuActurer, a 
iperchant tailor, and a Calais merchant ; whilst the^ founders 
of the peerages of Tankerville, IDormer, and Coventrjjr we^ 
mercers. The ancestors of Earl Romney, and Lord Dudle^ 
and Ward, were goldsmiths and jewellers ; and Lord Dacres 
was a banker in tht; reign of Charles I., as Lord Overstate 
is in that of Queen Victoria. Edw^ard Osborne, the founder 
of the Dukedftm .of Leeds, w^as apprentice to Williajp 
Hewet, a rich cloffPvorker on London Bridge, whose* only 
daughter he courageok^sly rescued trom drowning, by leaping 
into the Thames after her, and eventually married. Among 
other peerages founded by trade are those of Fitz^lliam, 
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Leigh, Petre, Cowper, Damley, Hill, and Carrington. The 
founders of the houses of Foley and Nomj^inby were remark- 
able men in many respects, and, as furnishing striking 
examples of energy of character, the story of their lives is 
worthy of preservation. 

The Hither of Richard Foley, the founder of the family, 
was a small yeoman living in the neighbourhood of Stour- *- 
bridge in the time of Charles 1. That place was then the 
centre of the iron* manufacture of the midland district?, and 
Richard was brought up to work at one of the branches of 
the trade — that of nail-making. He was thus a daily ob- 
server of the great labour and loss of lime taused by the 
clumsy process then adopted for dividing the rods oHron in 
the manufacture of nails. It ayp&red that the Stourbridge 
nailers were gradually losing *their trade in consequence of 
the importation *of nails from Sweden, by which they were 
undersold in the market. It became known that the Swe(Jps 
were enabled to make their nails. so much cheaper, by the 
jLise of splitting mills anfl machinery, which had completely 
siijjerseded the ^aborious process, of preparing the rods for 
nail-making then imictised in England. 

Richard Foley, having ascertained this much, determined 
to makeiiimself master of the new process. He suddenly 
disappeared from the neighbourhood of Stourbridge, and 
was not Jieard of for several years. No one knew whit^jear 
had^ gone, not even his owrn family ; for he had not in- 
^wmed them of his intention, lest he should fail. He had 
little or no money in hi^ pocket, but contrived to get to 
Ikill, w'here he engaged himself on board a ship bound for 
a Swedish port, and 'workod his passage there. The only 
iUiticle of property which he possessed wag his fiddle, and 
on landing in Sweden he begged anc^icldled his way to 
the Dannemora mines, n&r Upsalg/ He was a capital 
musician, as well as a* pleasant fellow, and soon ingratiated 
himself with tlie iron-workers. He was received, iipto the^ 
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works, to every part of which he had access ; and he seized 
the opportunity thus afforded him of storing his mind with 
observations, and mastering, as he thought, the mechanism 
of iron splitting. After a continued stay for this purpose, 
he suddenly disappeared from amongst his kind friends the 
mineis — no one knew whither. 

Returned to England, he communicated the results of his 
voyage to Mr. Knight and another person at Stourbridge, 
who had sufficient confidence in him to advance the re- 
quisite funds for the purpose of erecting buildings and 
machinery for splitting iron by the new process. But when 
set to work, to the great vexation and disappointment of 
all, and especially of Richard Foley, it was found that the 
machinery would not act — •c.t all events it \y^uld not split 
the bars of iron. Again Foley disappeared. It was thought 
that shame and mortification at his failure had driven him 
ar/ay for ever. Not so ! Foley had determined to master 
this secret of iron-splitting, and he would yet do it. He 
had again set out for Sweden, accompanied by his fiddle as,- 
before, and found his way to the iron works, where he was 
jo3dully welcomed by the miners ; and, to make sure of 
their fiddler, they this time lodged him in the very splitting- 
mill itself. There was such an apparent absenctfof intelli- 
gence about the man, except in fiddle-playing," that the 
miners entertained no suspicions as to the object of they 
minstrel, whom they thus enabled to attain the vfiy em 
and aim of his life. He now carefully examined the work? 
and soon discovered the cause tof his failure. He made 
drawings or tracings ^of the machinery as well as he co®d, 
though this waf a braflch of art V]uite new to him ; and after 
remaining u.t the^rJace long enough to enable him to.vewft 
his observations, aVd to impress the mechanical arrange- 
‘%ftents clearly and v^.Vidly on his mind, he again left the 
miners,^ reached a Swedish port, and took ship for England. 
A mam' of such purpose could not but succeed. Arrived 
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amongst his surprised friends, he now completed his arrange- 
ments, and the results were entirely successful. By his skill 
and his industry he soon laid the foundations of a large 
fortune, at the same time that he restored the business of an 
extensive district. He himself continued, during his life, to 
carry on his trade, aiding and encouraging all works of 
benevolence in his neighbourhood. *He founded and en-^ 
dowed a school at Stourbridge ; and his son Thomas (a 
great benefactor of Kidderminster), who was High Sheriff 
of Worcestershire in the time of “ The Rump,” founded and 
endowed an hospital, still in existence, for the free education 
of children at Old Swinford. All the early Foleys were 
Puritans. Richard Baxter seems to have been on familiar 
and intimate^erms with various Members of the family, and 
makes frequ^ mention of fliem in his ‘ Life and Times.* 
I'homas Foley, ^hen appointed high sheriff of the county, 
re(iuested Baxter to preach the customary sermon befqre 
him ; and Baxter in his ‘ Life * speaks of him as “ of so just 
and blameless dealing, that all men he ever had to do with 
magnified his great integrity and, honesty, which were ques- 
tioned by none.” The family was ennobled in the reign of 
Charles the Second. 

Williarl Phipps, the founder of the Mulgrave or Nor- 
manby family, was a man quite as remarkable in his W’ay 
as Richajd Foley. His father was a gunsmith — a robust 
Ingliskman settled at Woolwich, in Maine, then forming . 
^rt of our English colonies in America. He was bom in 
1651, one of a family of qpt fewer than twnty-six children 
(ufcwhom twenty-one were sons), whose •only fortune lay in 
their stj^ut Bearts and strong arms. « '\frillic'vm seems to have 
hiiiji a dash of the Danish-sea blood in* veins, and did 
not take kindly to the quiet life of ySliepherd in which 
he spent his early years. By nature l/ld and adventurous, 
he longed to become a sailor and roam through the; world. 

He sodfeht to join some ship ; but not being able io find ^ 
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one, he apprenticed himself to a shipbuilder, with whom 
he thoroughly learpt his trade, acquiring the arts of reading 
and writing during his leisure hours. Having completed his 
apprenticeship and removed to Boston, he wooed and 
married a widow of some means, after which he set up a 
little shipbuilding yard of his owm, Iniilt a ship, and, putting 
' to sea in her, he engaged in the lumber trade, which he 
carried on in a plodding and laborious way for the space of 
about^en years. 

It happened that one day, whilst passing through the 
crooked streets of old Boston, he overheard some sailors 
talking to each other of a wTeck which had just taken place 
off the^ Bahamas ; that of a Spanish ship, supposed to have 
much money on board.'' Jiis adventurous spirit was at 
once kindled, and getting together a like)/ crew without 
loss of time, he set sail for the Bahamas. The wreck being 
w'^^ll in-shore, he easily found it, and succeeded in recover- 
ing a great deal of its cargo, but very little money ; and 
the result was, that he barely defftiyed his expenses. Hi^ 
success had been such, hpwever, as to stimulate his enter- 
prising spirit; and when he was told of another and ftir 
more richly laden vessel w'hich had been wrecked near Port 
de la Plata more than half a century before, he/ forthwith 
formed the resolution of raising the wreck, or at all events 
©t fishing up the treasure. , 

Being too poor, however, to undertake such an ewterpM 
without powerful help, he set sail for England in the hopt 
that he might there obtain it. Jhe fame of his success in 
raising the wreck the Bahamas had already preceded 
him. He ap^plicd ^direct to « the Government. ,By his 
urgent enthusia^; h^ succeeded in overcoming the^u^tli^l 
inertia of officialiiqnds ; and Charles II. eventually ‘placed 
at his disposal the ‘\yRose Algfer,” a ship of eighteen guns., 
and,nipety-five men, appointing him to the chief command. 

Phipps then set sail to find the Spanish ship and fish up 
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the treasure. He reached the coast of Hispaniola in safety; 
but how to find the sunken ship was the great difficulty. 
The fact of the wreck was more than fifty years old ; and 
Phipps had only the traditionary rumours of the event to 
work upon. There was a wide coast to explore, and an 
outspread ocean without any trace whatever of the argosy 
which lay somewhere at its bottom. ‘But the man was stouW 
in heart, and full of hope. He set his seamen to work to 
drag along the coast, and for weeks they went on fisWng up 
sea-weed, shingle, and bits of rock. No occupation could 
be more tryin^o seamen, and they began to grumble one to 
another, andno whisper that the man in command had 
brought them on a fool’s errand. 

At length the murmurers gqiiied head, and t/le men 
broke into o[^ mutiny. A boay of them rushed one day on 
to the quarter-ckek, and demanded that the voyage should 
be relinquished. Phipps, however, was not a man to be 
intimidated ; he seized the ringleaders, and sent the others 
back to their duty. It J.)ecame necessary to bring the ship 
**10 anchor close to a small island for the purpose of repairs ; 
and, to lighten her, the chief part of the stores w^as 
landed. ■ Discontent still increasing amongst the crew, a 
new plot was laid amongst the men on shore to seize the 
ship, thr.o)v Phij)])s overboard, and start on a piratical 
cruize against the Spaniards in the South Seas. But it w^ 
iecessar/ to secure the services of the chief ship carpenfer, 
Jrfio was consequently made priv)'^ to the plot This man 
proved faithful, and at once told the captain of his danger. 
Summoning about him tBose whom he cnew to be loyal, 
^Ripps had the sliip’s gun^ loaded A^ich commanded the 
shore, •and ordered the bridge communicating with the vessel 
T^be^rawn up. When the mutineers m^t? their appearance, 
the captain hailed them, and told the npn he would fire upon 
them if they approached the stores fstill on land), — ^when 
they’d«ew back; on which Phipps had the stores reshipped 
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under cover of his guns. The mutineers, fearful of beingleft 
upon the barren island, threw dovm their arms and implored 
to be permitted to return to their duty. 'Fhe request was 
. granted, and suitable precautions were taken against future 
mischief. Phipps, however, took the first opportunity of 
landing the mutinous part of the crew, and engaging other 
«r?Aien in their places ; but, by the time that he could again 
proceed actively with his explorations, he found it absolutely 
necesskry to proceed to England for the ])urpose of repair- 
ing the ship. He had now, however, gained more precise 
information as to the spot where the Spanish treasure ship 
had sunk ; and, though as yet baffled, he was more con- 
fident tlian ever of the eventual success of his enterprise. 

Returned to London, rhij)ps reported the result of his 
voyage to the Admiralty, who professed to be'^pleased with 
his exertions; but he had been unsuccessful, and they 
would not entrust him with another king’s ship. James IL 
was now on the throne, and the Government was in trouble ; 
so Phipps and his golden project appealed to them in vain. 
He next tried to raise the requisite means by a public sub-^ 
scription. At first he was laughed at ; but his ceaseless 
importunity at length prevailed, and after four years’ tlinning 
of his project into the ears of the great and influential — 
during which time he lived in poverty — he at length suc- 
c^eeded. A company was formed in twenty shares, the Duke 
of j\lbemarle, son of General Monk, taking the chief jpteresl 
in it, and subscribing tlie principal part of the necessai^ 
fund for the prosecution of the enterprise. 

Like Foley, PKnps proved more fortunate in his secojjd 
voyage than in his ^rst. The ship arrived without acci- 
dent at Port dt /a Plata, in the neighbourhood of tfie reef 
of rocks suppose’d^^^o have been the scene of the itrecET 
His. first object was ^o build a jtout boat capable of carry- 
ing ^bt or ten oars*, in constructing which Phipps used 
the a^. himself. It is also said thajt he constructed a 
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machine fql* the" purpose of exploring the bottom of the sea 
similar to whai is now known as the Dicing Bell. Such a 
machine was found referred to in books, but Phipps knew 
little of books, and may be said to have re-invented the 
a])paratus for his own use. He also engaged Indian divers, 
whose feats of diving for pearls, and in submarine opera* 
tions, were very remarkable. The tender and boat having 
been taken to the reef, the men were set to work, the 
diving bell was .sunk, and the various modes of dragging 
the bottom of the sea were employed continuously for 
many weeks, but without any prospect of success. Phipps, 
however, held on valiantly, hoping almost ‘against hope. 

At length, one day, a sailor, looking over the bo£y:'s ,side 
down into tie clear water, ol^rved a curious sea-plant 
growing in wlXt ap])eared to* be a crevice of the rock ; and 
he called upon ^n Indian diver to go down and fetch it for 
him. On the red man coming up with the weed, tie 
reported that a number of ship’s guns were lying in the 
same place. The inteMigence wms at first received with 
incredulity, but ‘on further ^investigation it proved to be 
<’orrect. Search was made, and presently a diver came up 
with a solid Ixrr of silver in his arms. When Phipps was 
shown it, he exclaimed, “ Thanks be to God ! we are all 
made men.’’ l^iving bell and divers now went to work 
\vdth a wjll, and in a few days, treasure was brought up ,t« 
Vj; vaine of about 00,000, with which Phipps set sail 
England. On his arrival, it was urged upon the king 
that he should seize the s^ip and its car^, under the pre- 
Igftce that Phipps, when soliciting his Majesty’s permission, 
had not givlsn accurate information, rA)e^ing the business. 
JiiiJt the king replied, that he knew ^nipp.s,to be an honest 
man, and that he and his friends shouJ<l divide the whole 
treasure amongst them, evAi though tfe had returned with 
double the value. Phipps's share was about j;^2o,opo, and 
the kiiTg, to show his approval of his energy and honesty ^ 

• p' 
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in conducting the enterprise, conferred upon him the 
honour of knighthqod. He was also made High Sheriff of 
New England j and during the time he held the office, he 
did valiant service for the mother country and the colonists 
against the French, by expeditions against Port Royal and 
Queb^. He also held the post of Governor of Massachu- 
■-^tts, from which he ' returned to England, and died in 
London, in 1695. 

Philips throughout the latter part of his career, was not 
ashamed to allude to the lowness of his origin, and it was 
matter of honest pride to him that he had risen from the 
condition of a common ship carpenter to the honours of 
knighthood and the government of a province. W’hen per- 
plexed with public busin€*ii«^ he would often declare that it 
would be easier for him to go ^back to his br/ad axe again. 
He left behind him a character for probity, hotiesty, patriotism, 
ai)d courage, which is certainly not the least noble inherit- 
ance of the house of Nonpanby. 

William Petty, the founder of the iiouse of Lansdo^vne, was 
a man of like energy and public usefulness -in his day. He 
w^as tlie son of a clothier in humble circumstances, at Romsey, 
in Hampshire, where he was bom in 1C23. In his boyhood he 
obtained a tolerable education at the grammar school of his 
native town ; after which he determined to improve himself 
by study at the Univeisity of Caen, in Normandy. Whilst 
there he contrived to support himself unassisted ^ by hi 
father, carrying on a sort of small pedlcr’s trade with ‘‘a litt^ 


stock of raercliat^lize.” Returning to England, he had him- 
self bounil apprentice to a sea captain, who “ drubbed Ijyp 
with a rope’s end ’’ the badness of his sight. He left the 
navy in disgust, taKrliS'^ to the study of medicine. When aj, 
Paris he engaged Sn dissection, during which time ht also 
drew diagrams for Hobbes, who‘'was then writing his treatise 
on Qpticsfe . He was reduced to such poverty that he sub- 
sisted f(>^;^wo or three weeks entirely on walnuts. Bist again 
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he began to trade in a small way, turning an honest peniiy, 
and he was enabled shortly to returi^ to England with 
money in his pocket. Being of an ingenious mechanical 
turn, we find him taking out a patent for a letter-copying 
machine. He began to write upon the arts and sciences, 
and practised chemistry and physic with such success that 
his reputation shortly became considerable. Associating 
with men of science, the project of forming a Society for its 
jirosecution was discussed, and the first meetings of the 
infant Royal Society were held at his lodgings. At Oxford 
he acted for a time as deputy to the anatomical jHofessor 
there, who had a great repugnance to dissection. In 1652 
his industry was rewarded by the appointment of physician 
to the army, in Ireland, whith«f^he went; and whilst there 
he was the r^lical attendant of three successive lords-lieu- 
tenant, Lambm, Fleetwood, and Henry Cromwell. Large 
grants of forfeited land having been awarded to the Puritan 
sokliery, Petty observed that the lands were very inaccu- 
rately measured ; and tti the midst of his many avocations 
he undertook to do the work himself. His appointments 
became so numerous and lucrative that he ^vas charged by 
the envious with corruption, and removed from them all; 
but he was again taken into favour at the Restoration. 

Petty was a most indefatigable contriver, inventor, and 
organize^ of industr}^ One of his inventions Avas a douJ)ie- 
ll^ttoiied ship, to sail against wind and tide. ^He published 
treatises on dyeing, on naval philosophy, on woollen cloth 
manufacture, on political arithmetic, and? many other sub- 
^ts. He founded iron works, opene/ lead mines, and 
comiyenceci a pilchard fishery and timber trade ; in the 
^Ujidst of which he found time to takf jn the discussions 
of tlie Royal Society, to w'hich he lar^ly contributed. He 
left an ample fortune to His sons, tl^ eldest of whom was 
creiited Baron Shelburne. His will was a curious dpcivment, 
singufirly illustrative of his character ; containing%a detail 
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of the principal events of his life, and the gradual advance- 
ment of his fortune. His sentiments on pauperism are 
characteristic: “As for legacies for the poor,” s;iid he, “I 
am at a stand ; as for beggars by trade and election, I give 
them nothing; as for impotents by the hand of God, the 
public ^ught to maintain them ; as for those who have been 
■^red to no calling nor estate, they should be put upon their 
kindred wherefore I am contented that I have* 
assisted all my poor relations, and put many into a way of 
getting their own bread ; have lalKnired in jmblic works ; 
and by inventions have sought out real objects of charity; 
and I do hereby conjure all who partake of my estate,‘from 
time to time, to do the same at their peril. Nevertheless to 
answer custom, and to take^he surer side, I give 20/. to the 
most wanting of the parish wheAM*n I die.” Ji /6 was interred 
in the fine old Norman church of Romsey — the town wherein 
he was bom a poor man’s son — and on the south side of the 
choir is still to l>e seen a plain slab, with the inscription, 
cut by an illiterate workman, “Here Layes Sir ^\'illialn 
Petty.” ' 

Another family, ennobled by invention and trade in our 
own day, is that of Strutt of Belper. 'I'heir patent of 
nobility \vas virtually secured by jedediah Strutt in 1758, 
when he invented his machine for making ribbed stockings, 
apd thereby laid the foundations of a fortune which the 
subsequent bearers of the name have largely increasq^ aq^ 
nobly employed. The father of Jedediah w^as a farmer antH 
maltster, who didvl)ut little for the education of his children ; 
yet they all prosp<?;ed. Jedediah was the second son, 

\vhen a boy assisted 'ni'S father in*the work of the farm. At 
an early age he' e^rfiblted a taste for mechanics, and intrgji^ 
duced several impro\^ements in the rude agricultural imple- 
ments of the period, ^pn the death of his uncle he succeeded 
to a farm at Blackwall,' near Normanton, long in the tenancy 
of the fa,mily, and shortly after he married Miss W'^ollatt, the 
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daughter of a Derby hosier. Having learned from his wife’s 
brother that various unsuccessful attenjpts had been made 
to manufacture ribbed-stockings, he proceeded to study the 
subject with a view to effect what others had failed in accom- 
j^lisliing. He accordingly obtained a stocking-frame, and 
after mastering its construction and mode of actjpn, 1^ 
proceeded to introduce new combinations, by means of 
which he succeeded in effecting a variation in the plain looped- 
work of die frame, and was thereby enabled to tSrn out 
“ribbed” hosiery. Having secured a patent for the improved 
macliine, he removed to Derby, and there entered largely on 
tlie 'manufacture of ribbed-stockings, in which he was very 
successful. He afterwards joined Arkwright, of the merits of 
whose invention he fully satisfied himself, and found the 
means of seihiring his patent, as well as erecting a large 
cotton-mill atX^ranford, in Derbyshire. After the expiry 
of the jiartnership with Arkiiright, the Strutts erected^ ex- 
tensive cotton-mills at Milford, pear Belper, which worthily 
gives its title to the jirtftent head of the family. "J'he sons of 
the founder were, like their father, distinguished for their 
mechanical ability, 'riius William Strutt, the eldest, is said 
to have invented a self-acting mule, the success of which was 
only prevented by the mechanical skill of that day being 
unequal to its manufacture. Edward, the son of William, 
was a rnnn of eminent mechanical genius, having early^dis- 
eiiijd the principle of sus{)ension-wheels for carriages : he 
had a w^heelbarrow and two carts made on the principle, 
>' hich were used on his farm near Belper./ It may be added 
^at the Strutts have throughout been tyitinguishccl for their 
noble emjiloyment of the* wealth. w;^^k5i their industry and 
i*5,kil/have brought them; that t]rld5r^^^e sought in all 
wavs to improve the moral and social condition of the work- 
people in their emjiloymeift ; and thaV they have been liberal 
donors in every gootl cause — of wdiifb the presentotion, by 
Mr. Joseph Strutt, of the beautiful park or Arbv^^tum at 
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Out of this profession have sprung the peerages of Howard 
and Cavendish, the first peers of both f§milies having been 
judges ; those of Aylesford, EUenborough, Guildford, Shaftes- 
bury, Hardwicke, Cardigan, Clarendon, Camden, Ellesmere, 
Rosslyn ; and others nearer our own day, such as Tenterden, 
Eldon, Brougham, Denman, Truro, Dy^ndhurst, St. Legnardifc - 
Cranworth, Campbell, and Chelmsford. ^ 

].ord Lyndhurst’s father was a portrait painter, and that 
of St. Leonards a perfumer and hairdresser in Buflington 
Street. Young Edward Sugden was originally an errand- 
boy in the office of the late Mr. Groom, of Henrietta Street, 
Cavendish Square, a certificated conveyancer; and it was 
there that the future Lord Chancellor of Ireland obtained his ^ 
first notions* of law. The orig'si of the late Lord Tenterden 
was jierhaps ti^ humblest of all, nor was he ashamed of it; 
for he felt that me industry, study, and application, by means 
of which he achieved his eminent position, were entirely ^ue 
to himself. It is related of him, that on one occasion he 
took his son Charles to ^ little shed, then standing opposite 
the western frofit of Canterbury. Cathedral, and pointing it 
out to him, said, Charles, you see this little shop ; I have 
brought you here on purpose to show it you. In that shop 
your grandfather used to shave for a penny: that is the« 
jiroudest reflection of my life.” When a boy. Lord Tenter- 
^len was^ singer in the Cathedral, and it is a curious circjim- 
^ifhnct*that his destination in life was chan^d by a disap- 
])ointment. When he and Mr. Justice Richards were going 
the Home Circuit together, they went .-^o service in the 
^wthedral ; and on Richards commen^g the voice of a 
singii^ man in the choir, t^ord Ten^f^^ said, “Ah! that 
the only man I ever envied I school in this 

town, we were candidates for a chorister’s place, and he 
obtained it.” * ^ 

Mot less remarkable was the rise to thp same distinguished 
office of Lord Chief Justice, of the rugged KenyoR and the 
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robust Ellenborough ; nor was he a less notable man who 
recently held the same office — the astute Lord Campbell, 
late Lord Chancelior of England, son of a parish minister 
in Fifeshire. For many years he worked hard as a reporter 
for the press, while diligently preparing himself for the 
practice of his profession. It is said of him, that at the 
^)eginning of his career, he was accustomed to walk from 
county towm to county town when on circuit, being as yet 
too pdbr to afford the luxury of i)osting. But step by step 
he rose slowly but surely to that eminence and distinction 
which ever follow a career of industry honourably and 
energetically pursued, in the legal, as in every other pro- 
fession. 

There have been otheivillustrious instances of Lords 
Chancellors who have plodded* up the stec^ of fame and 
honour with eciual energy and success. The career of the 
late Lord Eldon is perhaps one of the most remarkable 
examples. He was the §on of a Newcastle coal-fitter; a 
mischievous rather than a studious «boy ; a great scapegrace ^ 
at school, and the subject of many terrible thrashings, — for 
orchard-robbing was one of the favourite exploits of the 
future Lord Chancellor. His father first thought of put- 
ting him apprentice to a gi-occr, and afterwards had almost 
made up his mind to bring him up to ins own trade of a coal- 
ii^ter. But by this time his eldest son William (aj[terwards 
Lord StowcllJ who had gained a scholarship at ©xfoi^* 
wTote to his father, Send J ack up to me, 1 can do better^ 
for him.'’ John was sent up to Oxford accordingly, where, 
by his broker’s ii^ucnce and his own application, he su«..^ 
ceeded in obtaining'^ellpvvship. ♦ But when at hbme ^uring 
the vacation, he** v^^o* unfortunate — or rather so fortunat 4 ;>» 
as the issue proved — as to fall in love ; and running across 
the Border with his elo])ed bride, he married, and as his 
frientk thought, ruined himself for life. He had neither 
house npr home when he married, and had not yet Earned 
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a penny. He lost his fellowship, and the same time 
shut himself out from preferment in the^ Church, for which 
he had been destined. He accordingly turned his attention 
to the study of the law. To a friend he wrote, I have / 
married rashly ; but it is my determination to work hard i 
to provide for the woman I love.” ^ I * 

John Scott came up to London, and took a small hous^ 
in Cursitor Lane, where he settled down to the study of 
the law. He worked with great diligence and resoTution ; 
rising at four every morning and studying till late at night, 
binding a w'ct towel round his head to keep himself awake. 
"Joo poor to study under a special pleader,- he copied out 
three folio volumes from a manuscrij^t collection of prece- 
dents. Long after, when Lord Chancellor, passing down 
Cursitor Lane, one day, he’ said to his secretary, “Here 
was my first i^rch : many a time do 1 recollect coming 
down this street with si.\])ence in my hand to buy sprats 
for sujiper.” When at length called to the bar, he w^aited 
long for employment. His firbt year’s earnings amounted to 
only nine shillings. For four years he assiduously attended 
the London Courts and the Northern Circuit, with little 
better success. Even in his native town, he seldom had 
other than pauper cases to defend. I'he results ^vere indeed 
bO discouraging, that he had almost determined to relinquish 
his chance of London business, and settle down in sonje 
\jjK)vii^ial town as a country barrister. His brother William 
wrote home, “Business is dull with poor ^ck, very dull 
indeed!” But as he had escaped being/a grocer, a coal- 
•^fitter, and a country parson, so did he^iso escape being a 
country lawyer. * , ^ 

*Aif opportunity at length occurred A enabled John 
Scott to exhibit the large legal knowledge which he had so 
laboriously acquired. In d case in wdiich he was engaged, 
he urged a legal \you\t against ih^ wishes both of the 
attorney and client who employed him. The Master of 
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the Rolls decided against him, but on an appeal to the 
House of Lords, J^ord Thurlow reversed the decision on 
the very point that Scott had urged. On leaving the House 
that day, a solicitor tapped him on the shoulder and said, 
“ Young man, your bread and butter's cut for life." And 
the ppphecy proved a true one. Lord Mansfield used to 
4 ay that he knew no interval between no business and 3000/ 
a-year, and Scott might have told the same story ; for so 
rapid Was his progress, that in 1783, when only thirty-two, 
he was appointed King’s Counsel, was at the head of the 
Northern Circuit, and sat in Parliament for the borough of 
Weobley. It was in the dull but unflinching drudgery of 
the early part of his career that he laid the foundation of his 
future success. He won lii? spurs by perseverance, know- 
ledge, and ability, diligently cultivated, was succes- 
sively appointed to the offices of solicitor and attorney- 
general, and rose steadily upwards to the highest office that 
the Crown had to bestow — that of Lord Chancellor of 
England, which he held for a quartd’ of a century. 

Henry Bickersteth was the son of a surg^eon at Kirkby 
Lonsdale, in Westmoreland, and was himself educated to 
that profession. As a student at Edinburgh, he distinguished 
himself by the steadiness with which he worked, and the 
application which he devoted to the science of medicine. 
Returned to Kirkby Lonsdale, he took an active part in^ 
his father’s pjactice ; but he had no liking for the ^rofai- 
sion, and grew 'discontented with the obscurity of a country 
town. He went 'bn, nevertheless, .diligently improving him- 
self, and engaged'^on speculations in the higher branchtih^ 
of physiology. Ii\ J^Sformity wfch his own wish*, his father 
consented tc seR<fdiim to Cambridge, where it was 
intention to take a medical degree with the view of prac- 
tising in the metropolis. Close ‘ application to his studies, 
however, threw him out of health, and with a view to 
re-establhhing his strength he accepted the appointment of 
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travelling physiciaii to Lord Oxford. While abroaS he 
mastered Italian, and acquired a great admiration for 
Italian literature, but no greater liking*for medicine than 
before. On the contraiy^ he determined to abandon it ; but 
returning to Cambridge, he took his degree; and that he 
worked hard may be inferred from .the fact that he was ^ 
senior wrangler of his year. I)isaj)pointed in his desire tc\ 
enter the army, he turned to the bar, and entered a student 
of the Inner "remple. He worked as hard at law asiie had 
done at medicine. Writing to his father, he said, “ Every- 
body says to me, ‘ You are certain of success in the end — 
only persevere ; * and though I don’t well understand how 
this is to happen, 1 try to believe it as much as I can, and 
J shall not fail to do everything in my power.’^ Af twenty- 
eight he was called to the bar, and had every step in life 
yet to make. "His means were straitened, and he lived upon 
the contributions of his friends. 1^‘or years he studied and 
waited. Still no business came. He stinted himself in' re- 
creation, in clothes, aritl even in the necessaries of life ; 
struggling on indefatigably through all. Writing home, he 
*• confessed that he hardly knew how he should be able to 
struggle on till he had fair time and opportunity to establish 
himself.” After three years wailing, still without success, he 
vvrote to his friends that rather than be a burden upon them 
longer, he was willing to give the matter up and return to 
CamMdge, “where he was sure of suj)port and some pro*fit.’* 
Lhe friends at home sent him anotlier sp4?ill remittance, 
and he persevered, liusiness gradually «ome in. Acquit- 
ting himself creditably in small mattery he was at length 
entrusted with cases of greater impo^J^ce. He was a man 
^ who^iever missed an opportunity, nof.ai^c^ed a legitimate 
Aiance of improvement to escape him. His unflinching 
industry soon began to teW upon his fortunes ; a few more 
years and he was not only enabled tl> do without assistance 
from4iome, but he was in a positioA to pay b^ck with 
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interest the debts which he had incurred. The clouds had 
dispersed, and the after career of Heniy Bickersteth was one 
of honour, of emolument, and of distinguished * fame. He 
ended his career as Master of the Rolls, sitting in the House 
of Peers as Riron Langdale. His life affords only another 
illustration of the power of patience, perseverance, and 
^ionscifentious working; in elevating the character of the 
individual, and crowning his labours with the most complete 
succesf. 

Such are a few of the distinguished men who have 
honourably worked their way to the highest position, and 
won the richest rewards of their profession, by the diligent 
exercise of qualities in many respects of an orclinar}'^ charac- 
ter, but made potent by the force of ai)plication and 
industry. 




CHAPTER VIII, 

"Energy and Courage. 


A ccpur vaiilant ncn (i'jmpossible.” — Jacques Ca:ur» 

“Den Muthipon gcliftrt die Welt. — German PtoTerh, 

“ In cten- work that he bepan .... he did it with all his heart, and prost)ered.“— 

//. Chr^. xxxi. at* 

HERE is a fomous speech recorded of an 
old Norseman, thoroughly characteristic of the 
Teuton. “ I believe neither in idols nor Cle- 
mons,” said ajie, “ I i>ut my sole trust in my own 
strength of bo(4^ and soul.’’ The ancient crest of a pickaxe 
with the motto of “ Either I will find a way or make one,” 
was an ‘expression of the same sturdy independence which 
to this day distinguishes the descendants of the Northmen. 
Indeed nothing could be more characteristic of the Scan- 
tlinavian mythology, than that it had a god with a hammer. 
A mag’i? character is seen in small matters ; and from 
e\’en so slight a test as the mode in whieVa man wields 
n hammer, his energy may in some mea-mre be inferred, 
^’hus an eminent Frenchman hit off in a single phrase 
the charaderistic quality <jf the inha|;^nts of a particular 
district, in which a friend of his proi) 0 .sed to settle and buy 
land. Beware,” said he, “ of making a purcha.se there ; 
I know the men of that department ; the pupils who come 
from it to our veterinary school at Varis do not strike hard 
lipoh anvil; they want energy; and you wilPnot get 
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" a safisfactory return on any capifel you may invest there.” 
A fine and just appreciation of character, indicating the 
thoughtful observed' ; and strikingly illustrative • of the fact 
that it is the energy of the individual men that gives strength 
to a 'State; and confers a value even upon the very soil 
which they cultivate. As the French proverb has it : “ Tant 
♦aut IXiomme, tant vaut sa terre.” 

The cultivation of this quality is of the greatest impor- 
5 tance i resolute determination in the pursuit of wortliy 
' objects being the foundation of all true greatness of cha- 
racter. Energy enables a man to force his way through 
irksome drudgery and dry details, and carries him onward 
and upward in every station in life. It accomplishes more 
than getiius, wnth not one-half the disappointment and peril. 
It is not eminent talent fhat is required to ensure suc- 
cess in any pursuit, so much as purpose,— not merely the 
power to achieve, but the will to labour energetically and 
pefseveringly. Hence energy of will may be defined to be 
the very central power of ' character in a man — in a word, it 
is the Man himself. It gives impulse to his every action, 
and soul to every effort. ' True hope is based on it, — and 
it is hope that gives the real perfume to life. There is a 
fine heraldic motto on a broken helmet in Battle Abbey, 
“ L’espoir est ma force,” w-hich might be the motto of every 
man’s life. “ Woe unto him that is faint-hearted,” says the 
son of Sirach. There is, indeed, no blessing ♦ejual to 
the possessioc of a stout heart. Even if a man fiil 
in his efforts, it^will be a satisfaction to him to enjoy the 
consciousness of having done his best. In humble life 
nothing can be cheering and beautiful than to see a 
man combating suffering by patience, triumphing his 
integrity, and wlio, when his feet are bleeding and Bis 
limbs failing him, ’Still. walks upop his courage. 

Mere wishes and desires but engender a sort of green 
sickness in young* minds, unless they are proraptfy* em- 
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bbdied in act and deed. It will not avail merely to wait, 

as so many do, “until Blucher comes but they must 
struggle on knd persevere in the mean tune, as Wellington 
did. The good purpose once formed must be carried out 
with alacrity and without swerving. In most conditions of 
life, drudgcty and toil are to be cheerfully endured as the best^ 
and most wholesome discipline. “ In fife,’^ said Ary Scheffer, ^ 
“ nothing bears fruit except by labour of mind or body. To 
strive and still striVe — such is life ; and in this respectfmine 
is fulfilled; but I dare to say, with just pride, that nothing 
has ever shaken my courage. With a strong soul, and? 
a noble aim, one can do what one wills, morally speaking.” / 

Hugh Miller said the only school in which he was properly 
taught was “ that world-wide school in which toil an'8 hard- 
ship are the severe but noble teachers.” He who allows his ' 
ai)plication to falter, or shirks his work on frivolous pretexts, 
is on the sure road to ultimate failure. Let any task be , 
undertaken as a thing not. possible to be evaded, a^d , 
it will soon come to be^performed with alacrity and cheer- 
fulness. Charles IX. of Sweden was a firm believer in the . 
l)ower of will, even in youth. Laying his hand on the 
head of his youngest son Avhen engaged on a difficult task, 
lie exclaimed, “ He sAa// do it ! he s/ia// do it ! ” The habit j 
of application becomes easy in time, like every other 
habit. Thus persons with comparatively moderate powerjl 
\\ill ac^fcplish much, if they apply themselves wholly and . 
indefatigably to one thing at a time. Fowell^uxton placed ' 
his confidence in ordinaiy means and extraordinary appli- 
cation; realizing the scriptural injunprion, “ Wliatsoever 
thy hand ftndeth to do, do it witji sfmhy might ;” and he 
► at^ribfted his own success in life to his prapflce of “ being a 
whole man to one thing at a time.” 

Nothing that is of real w^orth can be achieved without 
courageous working. .Man owes his growth chiefly to, that 
active Striving of the will, that encounter with i^ljfficultyi 

• ^ ^ ^ 
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whifch we call effort; and it is astonishing to find how 
often /esults apparently impracticable are thus made pos- 
, sible.' An intend anticipation itself transforms possibility 
into reality ; our desires being often but the precursors of 
the ttings wliich we are capable of performing. On the 
contrary, the timid and hesitating find everything impos- 
'sible* chiefly because^it seems so. It is related of a young 
French officer, that he used to walk about his apartment 
exclaiming, “I will be Marshal of France and a great 
general.” His ardent desire was the presentiment of his 
success ; for the young officer did become a distinguished 
commander, and he died a Marshal of France. 

Mr, Walker, author of the ‘ OriginaV had so great a faith 
in the«power of will, that he says on one occasion he deter- 
viincd to be well, and he was so. This may answer once ; 
but, though safer to follow than many prescriptions, it will 
not always succeed. The power of mind over body is no 
dSubt great, but it may be strained until the physical power 
breaks down altogether. It is reljted of Muley Moluc, the 
Moorish leader, that, when lying ill, almo»st worn out by an 
incurable disease, a battle 'took place Ixjtween his troops and 
tlie Portuguese ; when, starting from' his litter at the great 
crisis of the fight, he rallied his army, led them to victory, 
and instantly afterwards sank exhausted and expired. 

It is will^ — ^force of purpose,— fiiat enables a man to do or 
'be whatever he sets hjs mind on being or doing. ^ A holy 
man was acci^tomed to say, “ \M‘iatever you wash, that you 
are : for such\ the force of our will, joined to the Divine. 

' that whatever we wish to be, Seriously, and with a tnjj^ 
intention, that w^<N^come. N,o one ardently wishes to be 
submissive, paitient, mo'dest, or liberal, who does Hot bc-^ 
come what he 'wishes.” The story is told of a working 
carpenter, who was observed oi?e day planing a magistrate's 
bench wliidbi he was, repairing, with more than usual’ care- 
fulness‘s and when asked the reason, he replied, “ because 
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I wish to make it easy against the time w'hen 1 come to sit 
upon it myself.” And singularly enough, the man actually 
Jived to sit upon that very bench as a ma^strate. 

Whatever theoretical conclusions logicians naav have 
formed as to the freedom of the will, each indiw4^ feels 
that practically he is free to choose between good and evil — 
that he is not as a mere straw thrown upon the water to -^ 
mark the direction of the current, but that he has within 
him the power of a strong swimmer, and is capalile of 
striking out for himself, of buffeting with the waves, and 
directing to a great extent his own independent course, 
'rhere is no absolute constraint upon our volitions, and we 
feel and know that we are not bound, as b^ a spell, with 
reference to our actions. It would paralyze all desire of 
excellence were we to think othenvise. The entire busi-\^ 
ness and conduct of life, with its domestic rules, its social 
arrangements, and its public institutions, proceed upon the 
practical connction that the will is free. Withoiit fhis 
where would be responsibility ? — and what the advan- 
tige of teaching, advising, preaching, reproof, and correc- 
tion? What were the use of Taws, w'ere it not the uni- 
^ersal belief, as it is the universal flict, that men obey 
them or not, very much as they individually determine ? In 
e\'ery moment of our life, conscience is proclaiming that our 
will is free. It is the only thing that is wholly ours, and 
it rest|^ Jlolely with ourselves individually, whether we give ‘ 
it the right or the wrong direction. Our habits or our 
temptations are not our masters, but we of' them, -Even in 
^j'ielding, conscience tell5 us we migjht resist; and that 
were w'e determined to roaster them^cliere would not be 
required for that purpose a stronger . resolution than we 
know ourselves to be capable of exercising. 

“ You are now at the ago,” said Lamennats once, address- 
ing a gay youth, “ at which a decision imist be formed l>y 
you’; o little later^ and you may have ’to groan within the 
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tomb which you yourself have dug,* without the power of ^D^ing 
away the stone. That which the easiest becomes a habit in 
ns is the will, l^am then to will strongly and decisively ; 
thus fix your floating life, and leave it no longer to be 
carriecf higher and thither, like a withered leaf, by every 
wind that blows.” 

^ Buxton held the conviction that a young man might be 
very much what he pleased, provided he formed a strong 
resolijiion and held to it. Writing to one of his own sons, 
he said, “ You are now at that period of life, in which you 
must make a turn to the right or the left. You must 
now give proofs of principle, determination, and strength 
of mind ; or you must sink into idleness, and acquire the 
habits /and character of a desultory, ineftective young man ; 
and if once you fall to that point, you will find it no easy 
matter to rise again. I am sure that a young man may be 
very much what he pleases. In my own case it was 
sop^ , . . Much of my happiness, and all my prosperity 
in life, have resulted from the change I made at your age. 
If you seriously resolve to be energetic ,and industrious, 
depend upon it that you will for your whole life have reason 
to rejoice that you were wise enough to form and to act 
upon that determination.” As will, considered without 
regard to direction, is simply constancy, firmness, perse- 
verance, it will be obvious that everything depends upon 
fight direction and motives. Directed towards the enjoy- 
ment of the Mnses, the strong will may be a demon, a;nd 
the intellect nmrely its debased slave ; but directed towards 
good, the strong will is a king, and the intellect the minist^ 
of man’s highest w^^-being. 

“Where theje is a Will there is a way,” is an oy and 
true saying. Hfe who resolves upon doing a thing, by 
that very resolution often scaj,es the barriers to it, and 
secures its achievement. To think we are able, is almost 
to lie *80 — to determine upon attainment is frequently 
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attainment itself. Thus, earnest resolution has often seemed 
to have about it almost a savour of qjnnipotence. The 
strength of Suwarrow’s character lay in his power of willing, 
and, like most resolute jwsons, he preached it as a 
system. “You can only half will,” he would say to people 
who failed. Like Richelieu and Napoleon, he would, have* < 
the word “impossible” banished from the dictionary. “I *’ 
don't know,” ‘‘I can’t,” and “ impossible,” were words which > 
he detested above all otheis. “Learn 1 Do! Tryl” he ■ 
would exclaim. His biographer has said of him, that he 
furnished a remarkable illustration of what may be effected 
by the energetic development and exercise of faculties, the 
germs of which at least are in every human heart. ^ 

One of Napoleon’s favourite maxims was, “The truest 1,’ 
wisdom is a resolute determination.” His life, beyond- 
most others, vividly showed what a powerful and un- 
scrupulous will could accomplish. He threw his whjle ' 
force of body and mind direct upon his work. Imbecile . 
rulers and the nations ^hey governed went down before 
him in siiccessicfti. He w’as told, that the Alps stood in the 
way of his armies — “ There shall be no Alps,” he said, and 
the road across the Simplon w^as constructed, through a 
district formerly almost inaccessible. “ Impossible,” said | 
he, “ is a word only to be found in the dictionary of fools.” j 
He was a man who toiled terribly ; sometimes employing 
and exkiusting four secretaries at a time. He spared no 
one, not even hirnself. His influence inspired other men, 
and jjut a new life into t];iem. “ I made my generals out ; 
-frfnud,” he said. But all was of no avnil; for Napoleon’s ’ 
intense selfishness was his®ruin, and ^e ruin of France, 
which^he left a prey to anarchy. His life taught the lesson 
iliat power, however energetically wielded, without benefi- 
cence, is fatal to its possessor and its subjects; and that 
knowjedge, or knowingness, without goodness, is ^ub the 
incarnale principle of Evil. . « 
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Our own Wellington was a far greater m^,. Not less 
resolute, an(J persistent, but more self-denying, con- 
scientious, and truly patriotic. Napoleon’s aim was “ Glory 
Wellington’s watchword, like Nelson’s, was “ Duty.” The 
former word, it is said, does not once occur in his despatches ; 
t. the latter often, but never accompanied by any high-sounding 
professions. The greatest difficulties could neither embarrass 
nor intimidate Wellington; his energy invariably rising in 
proportion to the obstacles to be surmounted. The patience, 
the firmness, the resolution, with which he bore through the 
maddening vexations and gigantic difficulties of the Penin- 
sular campaigns, is, perhaps, one of the sublimest things to 
be found in history. In Spain, Wellington not only ex- 
hibited the genius of the general, but the comprehensive 
wisdom of the statesman. Though his natural temper was 
irritable in the extreme, his high sense of duty enabled him 
to Restrain it ; and to those about him his patience seemed ab- 
solutely inexhaustible. His great character stands untarnished 
by ambition, by avarice, or any low ^passion Though a man 
of powerful individuality, he yet displayed a great variety of 
endowment. The equal of Napoleon in generalship, he was 
as prompt, vigorous, and daring as Clive ; as wise a statesman 
as Cromwell ; and as pure and high-minded as Washington. 
The great Wellington left behind him an enduring reputation, 
foi^nded on toilsome campaigns won by skilful cor\ibination, 
by fortitude which nothing could exhaust, by sublime daring, 
and perhaps by ^till sublimer patience. 

Energy usually displays itself in. promptitude and decision. 
When Ledyard the^i^yeller >vas asked by the African Asso^ 
ciation when he would be ready to set out for Africa, he 
immediately answered, “ To-morrow morning.” Blucher’s 
promptitude obtained for him the cog nome n of “ Marshal 
Forwards” throughout the Prussian army. When John 
Jervis, afterwards Ei?irfSt. Vincent, wasr asked when h^ would 
J>e read> to join his ship, he replied, “ Directly.” And when 
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Sir Colin Campbell, appointed to the command of the Indian 
army, was asked when he could set out, his answer w^as, 

“ To-morrow,” — an earnest of his subsequent success. For 
it is rapid decision, and a similar promptitude in action, such 
as taking instant advantage of an enemy’s mistakes, that so 
often wins battles. “ At Areola,” said Napoleon, “ I 
the battle with twenty-five horsemen. * I seized a moment of ^ 
lassitude, gave every man a trumpet, and gained the day 
with this handful.' Two armies are two bodies whieJt meet 
and endeavour to frighten each other ; a moment of panic 
oc:curs, and that moment must be turned to advantage.” 

“ Every moment lost,” said he at another time, gives an 
o'l^portunity for misfortune and he declared that he beat 
the Austrians because they never knew the value of time ; 
while they dawdled, he overthrew them. 

India has, during the last century, been a great field for 
the disi)lay of British energy. From Clive to Havelock and 
Clyde there is a long and honourable roll of distinguished 
names in Indian legislaWon and warfare, — such as Wellesley, 
Metcalfe, Outram, Edwardes, and the Lawrences. Another 
great but sullied name is that of AVarren Hastings — a man of 
dauntless will and indefatigable industr}\ His family was 
ancient and illustrious ; but their vicissitudes of fortune and 
ill-requited loyalty in the cause of the Stuarts, brought them 
to poverty, and the family estate at Daylesford, of which thpy 
had b^en lords of the manor for hundreds of years, at length 
passed from their hands. The last Hastings of Daylesford 
had, however, presented the parish li\ang to his second son ; 
iMid it was in his house, many years later, that Warren 
Hastings *his grandson, wcfe born., 'tlth boy learnt his letters j 
at tHe village school, on the same benc*h with the children of : 
the peasantry. He plcyeii in the fields which his fathers had ! 
owned ; and what the loyd and brave Hastings of Daylesford I 
hati been, was ever in the boy’s thoughts. His young am- ; 
bition was fired, and it is said that one summer’s.^ay, when ? 
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only seven years old, as he laid him down on the bank of the 

stream which flowed through the domain, he formed in his 
mind the resolutiorf tliat he would yet recover possession of 
the family lands. It was the romantic vision of a boy ; yet 
he lived to realise it. The dream became a passion, rooted 
m his very* life ; and he pursued his determination through 
^youth\ip to manhood,* with that calm but indomitable force 
of will which was the most striking ])eculiarity of his character. 
The oiphan boy became one of the most po’werful men of his 
time ; he retrieved the fortunes of his line ; bought back the 
old estate, and rebuilt the family mansion. ‘‘ \V'hen, under 
a tropical sun,” says Macaulay, “ he ruled fifty millions of 
Asiatics, his hopes, amidst all the cares of war, finance, and 
legislatidn, still pointed to Daylesford. And when his long 
public life, so singularly checiuc'red with good and evil, with 
glory and oblgyuy, had at length closed for ever, it was to 
Daylesford that he retired to die,” 

Sii Charles Napier was another Indian leader of extraor- 
dinary courage and detennination. He once said of the diffi- 
culties with which he was surrounded in one of his campaigns, 
“ They only make my feet go deeper into the ground.” His 
battle of Meeanee was one of tlie most extraordinary feats in 
history. With 2000 men, of whom only 400 were Europeans, 
he encountered an army of 35,000 hardy and well-armed 
Beloochees, It was an act, apparently, of the most daring 
temerity, but the general had faith in himself and in men. 
He charged the Belooch centre up a high bank which formed 
their rampart in front, and for three mortal hours the battle 
raged. Each man of that small force, inspired by the chi^, 
became for the tinw'a hero. «The BeloochecVi, though 
twenty to one, wi^re driven back, but with their faces ti the 
foe. It is this sort of pluck, tenacity, and determined per- 
severance which wins soldiers’ battles, and, indeed, every 
, battle.^ It is the one #neck nearer thiit wins the race and 
shows th^j blood ; it* is the one march npre that wills the 
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campaign; the five minutes* more persistent courage that 

wins the fight. Though your force be less than another's, 
you equal knd outmaster your opponent if you continue it 
longer Sikcl concentrate it more. The reply of the Spartan 
father, who said to his son, when complaining that his sword 
was too short, “ Add a step to it,*’ is applicable to ever)thii>^ 
in life. • * 

Napier took the right method of inspiring his men with 
his own heroic spirit. He worked as hard as any prfvate in 
the ranks. “ The great art of commanding,” he said, “ is 
to take a fair share of the w'ork. The man who leads an 
army can'not succeed unless his w'hole mind is thrown into 
his w’ork. 71ie more trouble, the more labour must be given ; 
the more danger, the more ])luck must be shown, lill all is 
o\er])owered.” A young officer w'ho accompanied him in 
his campaign in the Cutchee Hills, once said, “When I see 
that old man incessantly on his horse, how can I be idle who 
am young and strong? I wnuld.go into a loaded cannon’s 
mouth if he ordered mt*.” This remark, when repeated to 
Na[)ier, he said«w^as ami)le reward for his toils. The anec- 
dote of his interview w ith the Indian juggler strikingly illus- 
trates his cool courage as w'Cff as his remarkable simplicity 
and honesty of character. On one occasion, after the Indian 
battles, a famous juggler visited the camp and performed 
his feats before the General, his family, and staff. Amoi^ 
other ^hbrmanccs, this man cut in two with a stroke of* his 
sword a lime or lemon placed in the hand of his assistant. 
Napier thought there was some collusion between the juggler 
ayd his retainer. To divide by a sweep of the sword on a 
man’s hand so small an object without touching the flesh he 
belioftred to be impossible, though a similar incident is related 
by Scott in his romance of the ‘ Talisman.* To determine 
the point, the General offered his own hand for the experi- 
ment, and he stretdied out his right arm. The juggler 
looked attentively ^it the hand, and said he would.^ot make 
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the trial. “I thought 1 would find you out!'* exclaimed 
Napier. “ But stop^’* added the other, “ let me see your left 
hand.** The left hand was submitted, and the man then 
said firmly, “ If you will hold your arm steady I will perform 
the feat.** “ But why the left hand and not the right ?** 
Because the right hand is hollow in the centre, and there 
^s a risk of cutting off the thumb ; the left is high, and the 
danger will be less.’* Napier was startled. “ I got frightened,’* 

, he said ; “ I saw it was an actual feat of delicate swordsman- 
ship, and if I had not abused the man .as I did before my 
staff, and challenged him to the trial, I honestly acknowledge 
I would have retired from the encounter. However, I put 
the lime^on my hand, and held out my arm steadily. The 
juggler balanced himself, and, with a SAvift stroke cut the 
lime in two pieces. I felt the edge of the sword on my hand 
as if a cold thread had been drawn across it. So much (he 
addfd) for the brave swordsmen of India, whom our fine 
fellows defeated at Meeanee.** 

The recent terrible struggle in IrAlia has served to bring 
out, perhaps more prominently than anv previous event in 
our history, the determined energy and self-reliance of the 
national character. Although English officialism may often 
drift stupidly into gigantic blunders, the men of the nation 
generally contrive to work their way out of them with a 
herpism almost approaching the sublime. In Majr, 1857, 
when the revolt burst upon India like a thunder-clfip, the 
British forces had been allowed to dwindle to their ex- 
treme minimum, and were scattered over a wide extent of 
country, many of them ,in remote cantonments. The Bengal 
regiments, one after ahother, rose'against their officers, broke 
away, and rushed* to Delhi. Province after provinc# was 
lapped in mutiny and rebellion ; and the cry for help rose 
•from e^ to west Everyw’here fhe English stood at bay in 
^I jay hments, ]|;)el!*aguered and surrounded, apparently 
iiii^M^of resistance. Their discomfiture seemed so 
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complete, and the utter ruin of the British cau^ in India 
so certain, that it might be said of them Jhen, as it had been 
said before, “These English never know when they are 
beaten.” According to rule, they ought then and there to 
have succumbed to inevitable fate. 

While the issue of the mutiny still appeared un^ertaiuj^ 
Holkar, one of the native princes, consulted his astrologer* 
for information. The reply was, “ If all the Europeans save 
one are slain, that one will remain to fight and reconquer.” ^ 
In their very darkest moment — even where, as at Lucknow, 
a mere handful of British soldiers, civilians, and women, held 
out amidst a city and province in arms against them — there 
was no word of desi)air, no thought of surrender. ^ Though 
cut off from all communication with their friends for months, 
and not knowing whether India was lost or held, they never 
ceased to have perfect faith in the courage and devotedness 
of their countrymen. They knew that while a body of ^en 
of English race held together in India, they would not be 
left unheeded to perisl?. They never dreamt of any other 
issue but retrieval of their misfortune and ultimate triumph \ 
and if the worst came to the worst, they could but fall at 
their post, and die in the performance of their duty. Need 
we remind the reader of the names of Havelock, Inglis, Neill, 
and Outram — men of truly heroic mould — of each of whom 
it might with truth be said that he had the heart of a cheva- 
lier, tJte soul of a believer, and the temperament of a martyr. 
Montalcmbert has said of them that “ they do honour to ^e 
human race.” But throughout that terrible trial almost all 
proved equally great — women, civilijins and soldiers — from 
the gener^ down through ’Wl grades to the private and bugle- 
maif. The men were not picked : they belonged to the same 
ordinary people whom we daily meet at home — in the 
streets, in workshops, in tKe fields, at clubs ; yet when sudden 
disaster fell upon them, each and dl displayed a ^wealth of 
personal resourceo and energy, and became as it4vere indi- 
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vidually heroic, “ Not one of them ” says Montalembert, 
“ shrank or trembled — all, military and civilians, young and 
old, generals and soldiers, resisted, fought, and j)erished with 
a coolness and intrepidity which never filtered. It is in this 
circumstance that shines out the immense value of public 
education, which invites the P2nglishman from his youth to 
#nake use of his strength and his liberty, to associate, resist, 
fear nothing, to be astonished at nothing, and to save himself, 
by his 6wn sole exertions, from every sore strait in life.” 

It^as been said that Delhi was taken and India saved by 
theftrsonal character of Sir John I^iwrence. 'Fhe very 
naide of “ Lawrence ” represented power in the North-West 
Provinces. His standard of duty, zeal, and personal effort, 
was of the highest ; and every man who served under him 
seemed to be insj>ired by his spirit. It was deilared of 
him that his character alone was worth an army. The same 
might be .said of his brother Sir Henry, who organised the 
Punjaub force that took so ])rominent a part in the caj)ture 
of Delhi, Both brothers inspired those who were about 
them with perfect love and confidence. Both*'j>ossessed that 
quality of tenderness, which is one of the tnie elements of the 
heroic character. Both lived amongst the people, and power- 
fully influenced them for good. Above all, as Col. Edw'ardes 
says, “ they drew models on young fellows* minds, which they 
went forth and co]iied in their .several administrations : they 
sketched a faith.^ and begot a school., which are botht^iving 
things at this day.” Sir John Lawrence had by his side such 
men as Montgomery, Nicholson, Qotton, and Edwardes, as 
prompt, decisive, and high-soulcd as himself. John Nicholson 
was one of the finest, Inanljest, anti noblest of men* — “ every 
inch a hakim,** ^he natives said of him — “ a towel of 
strength,’* as he was characterised by Lord Dalhousie. In 
whatever capacity he acted he wrfs great, because he acted 
with his whole strength vind soul. A brotherhood of fakeers 
— borne ^way by their enthusiastic admiration of the man — 
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even began the worship of Nikkil Seyn : he had some of 
them punished for their folly, but they continued their 
worship nevertheless. Of his sustained energy and per- 
sistency an illustration may be cited in his pursuit of the 
55th Sepoy mutineers, when he was in the saddle for twenty 
consecutive hours, and travelled more than seventy nule% 
When the enemy set up their standard at Delhi, Lawenc^. 
and Montgomery, relying on the support of the people of the 
Piinjaul), and compelling their admiration and conidence, 
strained every nerve to keej) their own province in perfect " 
order, whilst they hurled every available soldier, European 
and Sikh, against that city. Sir John wrote to the com- 
mander-in-chief to ‘Miang on to the rebels’ noses before 
Delhi,’' while the troops pressed on by forced marches under 
Nicholson, ‘‘the tramp of wliose w^ar-horse might be heard 
miles off,” as >vas afterwards said of him by a rough Sikh who 
wept over his grave. 

The siege and storming of Dejhi was the most illustiTous 
event which occurred in,the course of that gigantic struggle, 
although the leaguer of Lucknow, during which the merest 
skeleton of a British regiment — the 32nd— held out, under 
the hercric Inglis, for six months against two hundred thousand 
armed enemies, has perhaps excited more intense interest 
At Delhi, too, the British were really the besieged, though 
ostensibly the besiegers ; they w ere a mere handful of me^n 
“ in thj^open ” — not more than 3,700 bayonets, European knd 
native — and they were assailed from clay to day by an army 
of rebels numbering at one time as many as 75,000 men, 
trained to European discipline by English officers, and sup- 
plied w'ith«ill but exliaustlci^s munitiohs of war. The heroic 
little J)and sat down before the city under tji« burning rays of 
a tropical sun. Death, w^ounds, and fever failed to turn them 
from their purpose, Thiny times they were attacked by 
overwhelming numbers, and thirty tipjes did they drive; back 
the enemy behind their defences. As* Captain godson — 
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himsS&lf one of the bravest there — ^has said, “ I venture to 
aver that no other nation in the world would have remained 
here, or avoided defeat if they had attempted to do so/’ 
Never for an instant did these heroes falter at their work \ 
with sublime endurance they held on, fought on, and never 
jelaxed until, dashing through the “ imminent deadly breach,” 
place was won, and the British flag was again unfurled 
on the walls of Delhi. All were great — privates, officers, and 
generaiis. Common soldiers who had been inured to a life 
of hardship, and young officers who had been nursed in 
luxurious homes, alike proved their manhood, and emerged 
from that terrible trial with equal honour. The native 
strength and soundness of the English race, and of manly 
English training and discipline, were never more powerfully 
exhibited; and it was there emphatically proved that the 
Men of England are, after all, its greatest products. A 
terrible price was paid for this great chapter in our history, 
hut if those who survive, and those who come after, profit by 
the lesson and example, it may no^^ have been purchased at 
too great a cost 

But not less energy and courage have been disj)layed ir 
India and the East by men of \arious nations, in other lines 
of action more peaceful and beneficent than that of war. 
And while the heroes of the sword arc remembered, the 
heroes of the gospel ought not to be forgotten. Frotr 
XaS'ier to Martyn and Williams, there has been a sa^cessior 
of illustrious missionary labourers, working in a spirit 01 
sublime self-sacrifice, w'ithout any thought of worldly honour 
inspired solely by the hope of seeking out and rescuing tlu 
lost and fallen of their race. Borne up by invincible courage 
and never-failing patience, these men have endured |)riva- 
tions, braved dangers, walked through pestilence, and borpe 
all toils, fatigues, and sufferings, yet held on their way 
glorying evep in martyrdom itself Of these one 
of tli#iirst and most illustrious was Francis Xavier. • Bom 
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of noble lineage, and with pleasure, power, and honour 
within his reach, he proved by his life that there are higher 
objects in the world than rank, and noMer aspirations than 
the accumulation of wealth. He was a true gentleman jn 
manners and sentiment; brave, honourable, generous; easily 
led, yet capable of leading ; easily persuaded, yet himaejf 
persuasive ; a most patient, resolute and energetic nijfe. At. 
the age of twenty-two he was earning his living as a public 
teacher of philcfsophy at the University of Paris. * There 
Xavier became the intimate friend and associate of Loyola,^ 
and shortly afterwards he conducted the pilgrimage of the 
first little band of proselytes to Rome. 

When John III. of Portugal resolved to plant Christianity 
in the Indian territories subject to his influence, Bobadilla 
was first selected as his missionai}^ ; but being disabled by 
illness, it was found necessary to make another selection, and 
Xavier was chosen. Repairing his tattered cassock, and 
^\ itli no other baggage than his breviary, he at once stated 
for Lisbon and embark (;d for the East. The ship in which 
lie set sail for (ioa had the Governor on board, with a rein- 
forcement of a thousand men for the garrison of the place. 
Though a cabin was placed at his disposal, Xavier slept on 
deck throughout the voyage with his head on a coil of ropes, 
messing wdth the sailors. Ry ministering to their wants, 
inventing innocent sports for their amusement, and attend- 
ing tlijini in their sickness, he wholly won their hearts, land 
they regarded him with veneration. 

Arrived at Goa, Xavier was shocked at the depravity of 
the people, settlers as w*bll as natives ; for the former had 
imported 4he vices without the restrahits of civilization, and 
the fitter had only been too apt to* imitate .their bad example, 
liassing along the streets of the city, sounding his handbell 
as he went, he implored th« people to send him their children 
to be instructed. He shortly succeeded in collecting a 
large tiumber of scholars, whom he cafefully taug]^t day by 
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day, at the same time visiting the sick, the lepers, and the 
wretched of all classes, with the object of assuaging their 
miseries, and bringifeg them to the truth. No cry of human 
suffering which reached him was disregarded. Hearing of 
the degradation and misery of the pearl fishers of Manaar, 
fee set out to visit them, and his bell again rang out the invi- 
^ tation of mercy. He baptized and he taught, but the latter 
he could only do through interpreters. His most eloquent 
teachii% was his ministration to the wants and the sufferings 
of the vrretched. 

On he went, his hand-bell sounding along the coast of 
Comorin, among the towns and villages, the temples and the 
bazaars, summoning the natives to gather about him and 
be instructed. He had translations made of the Catechism> 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and some of the devotional offices of the Church. Com- 
mitting these to memory in their own tongue he recited them 
to tfie children, until they had them by heart ; after which 
he sent them forth to teach the words to their parents and 
neighbours. At Cape Comorin, he appointed thirty teachers, 
who under himself presided over thirty Christian Churches, 
though the Churches were but Immble, in most cases con- 
sisting only of a cottage surmounted by a cross. Thence he 
passed to Travancore, sounding his way from village to 
village, baptizing until his hands dropped with weariness, 
and repeating his formulas until his voice became, almost 
inaudible. According to his own account, the success of his 
mission surpassed his highest expectations. His pure, earnest, 
and beautiful life, an^.1 the irresistible eloquence of his dee<is, 
made converts wherever he went ; and by shedr force of 
sympathy those ^who'saw him and listened to him, insensibly 
cmight a portion of his ardour. • 

: ^ Ifeirdened with the thought thart ‘*the harvest is great and 
the labourers, are few/’ Xavier next sailed to Malacca and 
Japan, '!^here he found himself amongst entirely new' races, 
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speaking other tongues.* The most that he could do* here 
was to weep and pray, to smooth the pillow, and watch by 
the sick-bed, sometimes soaking the sleeve of his surplice in 
water, from which to squeeze out a few drops and baptize 
the dying. Hoping all things, and fearing nothing, this 
valiant soldier of the truth was borne onward throughoiit 
by faith and energy. “ Whatever foAn of death or tdrture,* 
said he, “ awaits me, I am ready to suffer it ten thousand 
times for the salvation of a single soul.” He battltd with 
hunger, thirst, privations and dangers of all kinds, still pur-' 
suing his mission of love, unresting and unwear}ing. At 
length, after eleven year#labour, this great good man, while 
striving to find a \fay into China, was stricken with fever in 
the Island of Sanchian, and there received his irown of 
glory. A hero of nobler ihould, more pure, self-denying, 
and courageous, has probably never trod this earth. 

Other missionaries have followed Xavier in the same field 
of work, such as Schwartz, Carey, and Marshman in Iiftlia ; 
Gutzlaff and Morrison *in China; Williams in the South 
Seas ; Cami>bell, Moffatt and Livingstone in Africa. John 
AVilliams, the martyr of Erromanga, was originally appren- 
ticed tb a furnishing ironmonger. Though considered a 
dull boy, he was handy at his trade, in which he acquired 
so much skill that his master usually entrusted him with 
any blacksmith’s wwk that required the exercise of more 
than qjdinary care. He was also fond of bcll-hang^ng^nd 
other employments which took him away from the shop. A 
casual sermon which he heard gave his mind a serious bias, 
and he became a Sunday-school teacher. The cause of 
tnissions ^having been brwght under his notice at some 
of h^ society’s meetings, he determined tq devote himself to 
tUis work. His services were accepted by the London Mis- 
sionary Society ; and his master allowed him to leave the 
ironmonger’s shop before the expiry qf his indentures. . The 
islands of the Pacific Ocean were the ffrincipal sejue of his 



labours — ^more particularly Huahine in Tahiti, Raiatea, and 
lla|! 0 toiiga. Like the Apostles he worked ^vith his hands, — 
at blicksmith worli^, gardening, shipbuilding \ and he endea- 
voured to teach the islanders the arts of civilised life, at the 
same time that he instructed them in the truths of religion. 
Jt was in the course of his indefatigable labours that he was 
^ Massacred by savages' on the shore of Erroinanga — none 
worthier than he to wear the martyr s crown. 

TheK:areer of Dr. Livingstone is one of the most intcrest- 
Ihg of all He has told the story of his life in that modest 
and unassuming manner which is so characteristic of the 
man himself. His ancestors wexfe poor but honest High- 
landers, and it is related of one of thdhi, renowned in his 
district lor wisdom and prudence, that when on his death- 
bed he called his children round him and left them these 
words, the only legacy he had to betjueath — “In my life- 
time," said he, “ I have searched most carefully through all 
ihe^ traditions I could fintl of our family, and I never could 
discover that there was a dishonej^t man among our fore- 
fathers; if, therefore, any of you or any of your children 
should take to dishonest ways, it will not be because it runs 
in our blood ; it does not belong to you 4 I leave tins prcce]^ 
uith you — Be honest." At the age of ten Livingstone was 
sent to work in a cotton factory near Glasgow as a “ i)ieccr.’’ 
\yith part of his first week's wages he bought a Larin gram- 
maV, and began to ieam that language, pursuing Kig study 
for years at a night school Ife would sit up conning his 
lessons till twelve or later, when not sent to ])cd by liis 
mother, for he had to be up and at work in the factory evyy 
morning by six. In this way he f dodded through -Virgil and 
Horace, also reading extensively all books, excepting nj^vels, 
that came in his way, but more especially scientific wodis 
and books of travels. He occupied his spare hours, which 
werc^but few, in the pursuit of botany., scouring the ncigh- 
bourhocfjJ to collect plants. He even carried on his i*eading 
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amidst the roar of the factory machiner}% so placing the 
book upon the spinning jenny which ^hc worked that he 
could catch sentence after sentence as he passed it. In 
this way the persevering youth acquired much useful know- 
ledge ; and as he grew older, the desire possessed him of 
becoming a missionary to the heathen. With this ol^ect 
set himself to obtain a medical education, in order the better ' 
to be qualified ^or the work. He accordingly ecoijomised 
his earnings, and saved a.s much money as enabled liip^'tou 
support himself while attending the Medical and Greek 
classes, as well as the Divinity Lectures, at Glasgow, for 
several winters, working as a cotton Sjunner during the 
remainder of each year. He thus supported himself, during 
his r ollege career, entirely Vy his own earnings as a factory 
\^*orkm^ln, never having received a farthing of help from any 
other source. “ Looking back now,” he honestly says, ‘‘at 
that life of toil, I cannot but feel thankful that it fonned 
.such a material part of my earh' education ; and, were it 
j)Ossible, I should like ft) begin life over again in the same 
lowly style, anfl to pass ihrougli the same hardy training,” 
At length he finished his medical curriculum, wrote his 
Latin thesis, j)assed his examinations, and was admitted a 
licentiate of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, At 
first lie thought of going to China, but the war then waging 
with tliat countr)* prevented his following out the idea : iiitd 
h iving^oftered his services to the London ^lissionarj' Society, 
he was by them sent out to Africa, which he reached in 1840. 
He had intended to j)ro«eed to China by his own efforts ; 
amd he says the only pang he had in. going to Africa at the 
charge of the London Missionary Society was, because “it 
was ftot quite agreeable to one accustomed to work his own 
^Ay to become, in a manner, dej)cndent upon others.” 
Arrived in Africa he set toVork with great zeal. He could 
not br^ok the idea cJf merely enteriri^^ upon the labours of 
others, but cut out *a large sphere of indepeudent vft)rk, gre- 
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paring himself for it by undertaking manual labour in 
building and other handicraft employment, in addition to 
teaching, which, he says, ‘‘made me generally as much 
exhausted and unfit for study in the evenings as ever I had 
been when a cotton-spinner.” Wliilst labouring amongst the 
JJechuanas, he dug canals, built houses, cultivated fields, 
• reared cattle, and taught the natives to work as well as 
worship. WTien he first started with a party of them on foot 
^ upon a long journey, he overheard their observations upon 
his ai>pearance and powers — “ He is not strong,” said they ; 
“ he is quite slim, and only appears stout because he puts 
himself into those bags (trowsers) : he will soon knock uj).” 
This cj^used the missionary’s Highland blood to rise, and 
made him despise the fatigue of keeping them all at the top 
of tlieir speed for days together, until he heard them express- 
ing proper opinions of his pedestrian powers. What he did 
in ^Wrica, and how he worked, may be learnt from his own 
‘ Missionary’’ Travels,* one of the most fascinjiting books of 
its kind that has ever been given to the public. One of his 
last known acts is thoroughly characteiistic o<f the man. 1 'ho 
‘ Birkenhead * steam launch, which he took out with him to 
Africa, having proved a failure, he sent home orders for the 
coi^truction of another vessel at ati estimated cost of 2000/. 
This sum he proposed to defray out of the means which he 
fead set aside for his children arising from the profits of his 
books of travels, “llie children must make it hy them- 
selves,” was in effect his expression in sending home the 
order for the appropriation of the, money. 

The career of Johp Howard was throughout a strikijig 
illustration of the same power or{)atient puri)ose.' His sub- 
lime life prove J that even physical weakness could rcimovc 
mountains in the pursuit of an end recommended by duty. 
The idea of ameliorating the condition of prisoners engrossed 
his whole thoughts atd possessed him like a passion;. and 
jao toil, cior danger, nor bodily suffering could turn him from 
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that great object of his life. Though a man of no genius 

and but moderate talent, his heart was pure and his will was 
strong. Even in his own time he aclfleved a remarkable 
degree of success ; and his influence did not die with him, 
for it has continued powerfully to affect not only the legis- 
lation of England, but of all civilised nations, down to th^ 
present lioiir. * * * , 

^ Jonas Hanway was another of the many patient and per- 
severing men wlio have made England what it is— Content 
simply to do with energy the work they have been ap* 
j^oinled to do, and go to their rest thankfully when it is 
done — 

“ Ix'aving no memorial hut a world 

Made better by their livek.” • 

He was bom in 1712, at t’ortsmouth, where his father, a 
storekeeper in the dockyard, being killed by an accident, he 
Mas left an orphan at an early age. His mother removed 
M’iih her children to I.ondon, wJiere she had them put to 
school, and struggled hard to bring them up respectably. 
At seventeen J\)nas was sent to. Lisbon to be apprenticed to 
a merchant, where his close attention to business, his punc- 
tuality, and his strict honour and integrity, gained for him the 
respect and esteem of all who knew him. Returning to 
London in 1743, he accepted the offer of a partnership in 
an English mercantile house at St. Petersburg engaged 
in tht»Casj)ian trade, then in its infancy. Hanway went to 
Russia for the purjiosc of extending the business ; and shortly 
after his arrival at the p.pital he set out for Persia, with 
a caravan of English bales of cloth making twenty carriage 
loads. At Astracan he Sailed fpr Astrabad, on the south- 
easiern shore of the Caspian ; but hd had scarcely landed 
his bales, when an insurrection broke out, his goods were 
seized, and though he afterwards recovered the principal part 
of j:hem, the fruits of his enterprise i\'ere in a great measure 
iost. A plot was.set on foot to seize himself andjiis party ; 
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SO he took to sea and, after encountering great perils, reached 
Ghilan in safety. His escape on this occasion gave him 
the first idea of tlife words which he afterwards adopted 
as the motto of his life — “ NezTr Despair^ He afterwards 
resided in St. Petersburg for five years, carrying on a pros- 
perous business. But a relative having left him some 
^^operfy, and his own* means being considerable, he left 
Russia, and arrived in his native country in 1750. His 
object ifi returning to England was, as he himself expressed 
^ic, “to consult his own health (which was extremely delicate), 
and do as much good to himself and others as he was able.” 
The rest of his life was spent in deeds of active benevolence 
and usefulness to his fellow men. He lived in a quiet style, 
in order that he might employ a larger share of his income 
in works of benevolence. One of the first public im- 
provements to which he devoted himself was that of the 
highways of the metropolis, in which he succeeded to a large 
exteitt. The rumour of a french invasion being prevalent 
in 1755, Mr. Hanway turned his attention to the best mode 
of keeping up the supply of seamen. He* summoned a 
meeting of merchants and shipowners at the Royal Exchange, 
and there proposed to them to fonn themselves into a 
society for fitting out landsmen volunteers and boys, to sciwe 
on board the king’s ships. The proposal was received with 
enthusiasm : a society was fonned, and officers were ap- 
pointed, Mr. Hanway directing its entire operation^. t The 
result was the estaf>lishment in 1756 of The Marine Society, 
an institution which has proved of much national advantage, 
and is to this day of ^reat and substantial utility. Withii^ 
six years from its formation^ 5451 <)oys and 4787 Eindsmen 
volunteers had beiD trained and fitted out by the society and 
added to the navy, and to this day it is in active operationf* 
about 600 poor boys, after a cawjful education, being an- 
nually .apprenticed as fi^ailors, principally in the merchant 
service. 
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Mr. Hanway devoted the other portions of his spare time 
to improving or establishing important public institutions 
in the metropolis. From an early perio 3 he took an active 
interest in the Foundling Hospital, which had been started 
by Thomas Coram many years before, but which, by encou- 
raging parents to abandon their children to the charge 
of a charity, w’as threatening to do more harm than good. • 
He determined to take steps to stem the evil, entering upon 
the work in the face of the flishionable philanthropjf of the , 
time ; but by holding to his purpose he eventually succeedecf^ 
in bringing the charity back to its proper objects ; and time 
and experience have proved that he was right. The Mag- 
dalen Hospital was also established in a great measure 
through Mr. Hanway’s exertions. But his most laborious 
and persevering efforts were in behalf of the infant parish 
poor. The misery and neglect amidst which the children of 
the parish poor then grew up, and the mortality which^pre- 
vailed amongst them, were frightful ; but there was no 
fasliionable movement oti foot to abate the suffering, as in the 
case of the foundlings. So Jonas HanuTiy summoned his 
energies to the task. Alone and unassisted he first ascer- 
tained by personal inquiry the extent of the evil. He ex- 
])lored the dwellings of the poorest classes in lx)ndon, and 
visited the poorhouse sick wards, by which he ascertained 
the management in detail of every workhouse in and near 
the mttfopolis. He next made a journey into France and 
through Holland, visiting the houses for the reception of the 
]iooT, and noting whatever he thought might be adopted at 
liome with advantage. He was ^hus employed for five 
years ; and on his return t6 England he published the results 
of Ms observations. The consequence was •that many of the 
Workhouses were reformed and improved. In 1761 he 
obtained an Act obliging *every London parish to keep an 
annual register of all the infants received, discharged, and 
dead ; and he took care that the Act should work, for hfc 
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himself superintended its working with indefatigable watch- 
fulness. He went about from workhouse to workhouse in 
the morning, and from one member of parliament to another 
in the afternoon, for day after day, and for year after year, 
enduring every rebuff, answering every objection, and ac- 
commodating himself to every humour. At length, after a 
^perseverance hardly to be equalled, and after nearly ten 
years’ labour, he obtained another Act, at his sole expense 
i^(y Geo.^ HI. c. 39), directing that all parish infants belonging 
to the parishes within the bills of mortality should not be 
nursed in the workhouses, but be sent to nurse a certain 
number of miles out of town, until they were six years old, 
under the care of guardians to be elected triennially. The 
poor people called this “ the Act for keeping children alive 
and the registers for the years which followed its passing, 
as compared with those which preceded it, showed that 
thousands of lives had been preserved through the judicious 
interference of this good and sensible man. 

Wherever a philanthropic work wa^ to be done in London, 
be sure that Jonas Hanway’s hand was in it One of the 
first Acts for the protection of chimney-sw^eepers’ boys was 
obtained through his influence. A destructive fire at Mont- 
real, and another at Bridgetown, Barbadoes, afforded him 
the opportunity for raising a timely subscription for the 
relief of the sufferers. His name appeared in every list, 
and his disinterestedness and sincerity were universally 
recognized. But he was not suffered to waste his little 
fortune entirely in the service of others. Five leading 
citizens of London, -headed by Mr. Hoare, the bankei> 
without Mr. Hanway’s knowledge, Vaited on Lord Bute, then 
prime minister, M a body, and in the names of their feMow- 
citizens requested that some notice might be taken of thft 
good man’s disinterested services to his countiy. The result 
was, his appointment shortly after, as one of the commis* 
- sioners for victualling the navy. 
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Towards the close of his life Mr. Hanway’s health be- 
came very, feeble, and although he foiyid it necessary to 
resign his office at the Victualling Board, he could not be 
idle ; but laboured at the establishment of Sunday Schools, 
— a movement then in its infancy, — or in relieving poor 
blacks, many of whom wandered destitute about the^treetj 
of the metropolis, — or, in alleviating the sufferings of some * 
neglected and destitute class of society. Notwitjistand- 
ing his familiarity with, misery in all its shapes, he was one^' 
of the most cheerful of beings; and, but for his cheerful- 
ness he could never, with so delicate a frame, have got 
through so vast an amount of self-imposed work. He 
dreaded nothing so much as inactivity. Though fiiagile, he 
was bold and indefatigable^ and his moral courage was of 
the first order. It may be regarded as a trivial matter to 
mention that he was the first who ventured to walk the 
streets of London with an umbrella over his head. But let 
any modem London merchant venture to walk along Com- 
hill in a peaked Chinesfi hat, and he will find it takes some 
degree of moral courage to persevere in it After carrying 
an umbjella for thirty years, Mr, Hanway saw the article at 
length come into general use. 

Hanway was a man of strict honour, truthfulness, and 
integrity ; and every word he said might be relied upon. 
He had so great a respect, amounting almost to a reveren^ct, 
for tln^ciiaracter of the honest merchant, that it was the only 
subject upon which he was ever seduced into a eulogium. 
He strictly practised what he professed, and both as a 
nferchant,^and afterwards as a commissioner for victualling 
the navy, his conduct was without stain. He would not 
acc^t the slightest favour of any sort from a contractor; 
sAd when any present was sent to him whilst at the 
Victualling Office, he wou’ld politely return it, with the in- 
timat^pn that “ he ha’d made it a rulef nat to accept anything 
from any person engaged with the office.” « Whence found 
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his powers failing, he prepared for death with as much 
cheerfulness as he wpuld have prepared himself for a journey 
into the country. He sent round and paid all his trades- 
men, took leave of his friends, arranged his affairs, had his 
person neatly disposed of, and parted with life serenely 
a^ld peiacefully in his ^4th year. The property which he 
ieft did not amount to two thousand pounds, and, as he had 
no relatives who wanted it, he divided it .amongst sundry 
vorphans and poor persons w^hom he had befriended during 
his lifetime. Such, in brief, was the beautiful life of Jonas 
Hanway, — as honest, energetic, hard-working, and true- 
hearted a man as ever lived. 

The Ij^e of Granville Sharp is another striking example 

of the same pow’er of indi\'idMal energy' — a power which 

was afterwards transfused into the noble band of w'orkers 

in the cause of Slavery Abolition, prominent among whom 

wer^ Clarkson, Wilberforce, Buxton, and Brougham. But, 

giants though these men' were in this cause, (Jranville 

Sharp was the first, and perhaps thd greatest of them all, in 

point of perseverance, energy, and intreijidhy. He began 

life as apprentice to a linen-draper on Tower Hill ; but, 

leaving that business after his a])prenticcship was out, he 

next entered as a clerk in the Ordnance Office ; and it wvas 

while engaged in that humble occupation that he carried on 

in» Ijis spare hours the w'ork of Negro Flmanciijation. He 

was alwiyy^even when an apprentice, ready to undertake 

any am^niff'^jpf volunteer labour where a useful purpose 

was to bit l^erved. Thus, while learning the linen-drapery 

business, a fellow apprentice who lodged in the same house, 

and was a Unitarian, led* him into frequent discussions on 

religious subjects. • The Unitarian youth insisted that 0«ran- 

ville’s Trinitarian misconception of certain passages of Scrijjl- 

ture arose from his want of accfuaintancc with the Greek 

tongue ; on which hc immediately set to work in his evening 

hours, anti shortly acquired an intimate knowdedge of Greek. 

« » 
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A similar controversy with another fellow-apprentice, a Jew, 
as to the interpretation of the prophecies, led him in like 
manner to undertake and overcome the difficulties of 
Hebrew. 

But the ‘circumstance which gave the bias and direction 
to the main labours of his life originated in his gen^osityj 
and ])encvolencc. His brother William, a surgeon in Mincing ' 
Uane, gave gratuitous advice to the poor, and amongst the 
numerous applicants for relief at his surgery Avas a poor ^ 
African named Jonathan Strong. It appeared that the 
negro had been brutally treated by his master, a Barbadocs 
lawyer then in London, and became lame, almost blind, and 
unable to work ; on which his owmer, regarding him %s of no 
further value as a chattel, cnielly turned him adrift into the 
streets to starve. This poor man, a mass of disease, 
supi>orted himself by begging for a time, until he found his 
way to William Sharp, who gave him some medicine, %nd 
shortly after got him admitted to St. Bartholomew’s hospital, 
where he was cured. C>h coming out of the hospital, the 
two brothers supported the negro in order to keep him off 
the streets, but they had not the least suspicion at the time 
that any one had a claim u])on his person. They even suc- 
( cedcd in obtaining a situation for Strong with an apothecary, 
in whose service he remained for two years ; and it was 
while he was attending his mistress behind a hackney coa<;h* 
that his^ormer owner, the Barbadoes lawyer, recognized him, 
and delennined to recover possession of the slave, again 
rendered valuable by the , restoration of his health. The 
kiMiyer emidoyed two of the Lord Mayor's officers to appre- 
hend Strong, and he w\as lodged in the Compter, until he 
could#bc shipped off to the West Indies. ' ^'he negro, be- 
thinking him in his captivity of the kind services wffiich 
Cranville Shaq) had renderetl him in his great distress some 
years, before, despatched a letter to him requesting his fielp. 
Sharp had forgotten the name of Strong, Jbut he*sent a 
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messenger to make inquiries, who returned saying that the 
keepers denied having any such person in their charge. His 
suspicions were roused, and he went forthwith to the prison, 
and insisted upon seeing Jonathan Strong. He was ad- 
mitted, and recognized the poor negro, now in custody as 
ji reca^ptured slave. Mr. Sharj) charged the master of the 
* prison at his own peril not to deliver up Strong to any 
person whatever, until he had been carried before the Lord 
^.Mayor, to whom Sharp immediately went, and obtained a 
summons against those persons who had seized and impri- 
soned Strong without a warrant. The parties appeared 
before the Lord Mayor accordingly, and it appeared from 
the proceedings that Strongs former master had already 
sold him to a new one, >vho produced the bill of sale and 
claimed the negro as his proi)erty. As no charge of offence 
was made against Strong, and as the Lord Mayor was 
inc9mpetent to deal with the legal question of Strong’s 
liberty or otherwise, he • discharged him, and the slave 
followed his benefactor out of court, no one daring to touch 
him. The man’s owner immediately gave Sharp notice of 
an action to recover possession of his negro slave, of whom 
he declared he had been robbed. 

About that time (1767), the personal liberty of the 
Englishman, though cherished as a theory, was subject to 
gripvous infringements, and was almost daily violated. The 
impressment of men for the sea service was constantly 
practised, and, besides the press-gangs, there were regular 
bands of kidnappers employed in.» London and all the large 
towns of the kingdom, to seize men for the East India 
Company’s service. And when' the men were not wanted 
for India, they were shipped off to the planters Im the 
American colonies. Negro slaves were openly advertistd 
for sale in the London and Liverpool new spapers. Rewards 
were offered for recovering and securing fugitive slaves, and 

conve3rirtg thenv down to certain .specified ships in the river. 

« « 
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The position of the reputed slave in England was un- 
defined and doubtful. The judgments which had been 
given in the courts of law were fluctuating and various, 
resting on no settled principle. Although it was a popular 
belief that no slave could breathe in England, there were 
legal men of eminence who expressed a directly cgntrary 
opinion. The lawyers to whom ^tr. Sharp resorted for 
advice, in defendjng himself in the action raised against him 
in the rase of Jonathan Strong, generally concurred *in this 
view, and he w-as further told by Jonathan Strong’s owner, 
that the eminent Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, and all 
the leading counsel, w^ere decidedly of opinion that the 
slave, by coming into England, did not become §-ee, but 
might legally be compelled tp return again to the plantations. 
Such information would have caused despair in a mind less 
courageous and earnest than that of Granville Sharp ; but 
it only served to stimulate his resolution to fight the b|ittle 
of the negroes* freedom, at least in England. “ Forsaken,” 
he said, ^M)y my profciffiional defenders, I was compelled, 
through the want of regular legal assistance, to make a 
hopeless attempt at self-defence, though I was totally un- 
ac(|uainted either with the practice of the law or the founda- 
tions of it, having never opened a law book (except the 
Bible) in niy life, until that time, when I most reluctantly 
undertook to search the indexes of a law library, which nay 
booksoiler had lately purchased.” 

The whole of his time during the day was occupied with 
the business of the ordnapee department, where he held the 
naost laborious post in the office; l]e-was therefore under 
the necessity of conductin|[ his new studies late at night or 
earl^p in the morning. He confessed that* he was himself 
becoming a sort of slave. Writing to a clerical friend to 
excuse himself for delay in* replying to a letter, he said, ‘‘ I 
profess myself entirely incapable ofdiolding a literary cor- 
respondence. What little time I have been able to save 
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from sleep at night, and early in the morning, has been 
necessarily employed in the examination of some points of 
law, which admitted of no delay, and yet required the most 
diligent researches and examination in my study.” 

Mr. Sharpe gave up every leisure moment that he could 
Jcomnjand during the next two years, to the close study of 
the laws of England affecting j)ersonal liberty. — wading 
through an immense mass of dry and r^uulsive literature, 
.and making extracts of all the most important Acts of 
Parliament, decisions of the courts, and opinions of eminent 
lawyers, as he went along. In this tedious and j protracted 
inquiry he had no instructor, nor assistant, nor adviser. 
He coqld not find a single lawyer whose oj^inion was favour- 
able to his undertaking. The results of his inquiries were, 
however, as gratifying to himself, as they were surprising to 
the gentlemen of the law. “God be thanked,” he wrote, 
“tljere is nothing in any English law or statute — at least 
that I am able to find out^ — that can justify the enslaving of 
others.” He had planted his foot firm, and now he doubled 
nothing. He drew up the result of his studies in a sum- 
mary form; it was a plain, clear, and manly statement, 
entitled, ‘On the Injustice of Tolerating Slavery in Eng- 
land ; ’ and numerous copies, made by himself, were circu- 
lated by him amongst the most eminent lawyers of the 
►time. Strong’s owner, finding the sort of man he had to 
deal with, invented various pretexts for deferring ihe suit 
against Sharp, and at length offered a comi)romise, which 
was rejected. Granville went on. circulating his manuscrii)t 
tract among the lawyers, until at length those emi)lo)ied 
against Jonathan Strong were * deterred from proceeding 
further, and the result was, that the plaintiff was compelled 
to pay treble costs for not bringing forward his action, 'l^e 
tract was then printed in 1 769. ‘ 

In the mean time other cases occurred of the kidnapping 
of negrt*es in .Eondon, and their shipment to the West 
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Indies for sale. \Alierev^r Sharp could lay hold of any such 
case, he at once took proceedings to rescue the negro. 
Thus the Aafe of one Hylas, an Africafi, was seized, and 
desj)atched to Barbadoes ; on which Sharp, in the name of 
Hylas, instituted legal jjroceedings against the aggressor, 
obtained a verdict with damages, and Hylas’s wife \<fdM 
brought back to England free. * ^ * 

Another forcible capture of a negro, attended with great 
cruelty, having occurred in 1770, he immediately sSt him- 
self on the track of the aggressors. An African, named^ 
LeAvis, was seized one dark night by two watermen em- 
I)loyed by the person who claimed the negro as his pro- 
perty, dragged into the water, hoisted into a boat, where he 
was gagged, and his limbs were tied ; and then rowing 
down river, they put him on toard a shij) bound for Jamaica, 
where he was to be sold for a slave iij)on his arriAal in the 
island. I'he cries of the poor negro had, however, attracted 
the attention of some neighbours.; one of Avliom proceeded 
direct to Mr. (Iranville .iSharp, now knoAvn as the negro’s 
friend, and infomied him of the outrage. Sharp immediately 
got a AA’arrant to bring back LcAA’is, and he proceeded to 
(iravesehd, but on arriA'al there the ship had sailed for the 
Downs. A Avril of Habeas Corpus was obtained, sent down 
to S])ithead, and before the ship could leave the shores of 
England the A\Tit aams ser\’ed. The slave Avas found chained, 
to the tgdrin-mast bathed in tears, casting mournful looks^on 
the land from Avhich he was about to be lorn. He Avas imme- 
diately liberated, brought back to London, and a warrant 
A^ issued against the author of the outrage. The prompti- 
tude of hdad, heart, Aand hand, displayed by Mr. Sharp in 
this transaction could scarcely have been •surpassed, and 
y^' he accused himself of slowness. The case AA^as tried 
before Lord Mansfield — whose oi)inion it Avill be remem- 
bered, had already been expressed decidedly opposed to 
that efitertained by, Granville Sharp. T* he judge, ioAvever, 

• • 
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avoided bringing the question to^an issue, or offering any 
opinion on the legal question as to the slave's personal 
liberty or otherwisKi, but discharged the negro because the 
defendant could bring no evidence that Lewis was even 
nominally his property. 

» The question of the personal liberty of the negro in 
, Tlngla'hd was therefore still undecided ; but in the mean 
time Mr. Sharp continued steady in his benevolent course, 
and by his indefatigable exertions and promptitude of 
^ action, many more were added to the list of the rescued. 
At length the important case of James Somerset occurred ; 
a case which is &iid to have been selected, at the mutual 
desire of Lord Mansfield and Mr. Shaq>, in order to bring 
the great question involved to a clear legal issue. Somerset 
had been brought to England by his master, and left there. 
Afterw^ards his master sought to apprehend him and send 
him off to Jamaica, for sale. Mr. Sharj), as usual, at once 
too^ the negro's case in, hand, and employed counsel to 
defend him. Lord Mansfield inti/nated that the case was 
of such general concern, that he should take the opinion of 
all the judges upon it Mr. Sharp now felt that he would 
have to contend with all the force that could be brought 
against him, but his resolution was in no wise shaken. Fortu- 
nately for him, in this severe struggle, his exenions had 
j-lready begun to v tell! increasing interest was taken in 
thfe question, and many eminent legal gentlemcq, openly 
declared themselves to be upon his side. 

The cause of personal liberty, now at stake, was fairly 
tried before Lord l^ilansfield, assisted by the three justices, 
— and tried on the broad prirciple of the e.ssential and 
constitutional light of every man in England to the |jberty 
of his person, unless forfeited by the law. It is unnecessary 
her^ to enter into any account of this great trial ; tne 
arguments extended ^ to a great length, the caus^ being 
carried ^ver to another term, — ^when it was adjounfefl and 
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re-adjoumed, — but at length judgment was given by Lord 
Mansfield, in whose powerful mind so gradual a change had 
been workfed by the arguments of counrfl, based mainly on 
Granville Sharp’s tract, that he now declared the court to be 
so clearly of one opinion, that there was no necessity for 
referring the case to the twelve judges. He then declared 
that the claim of slavery never can be supported ; tfiat the 
power claimed never was in use in England, nor acknow- 
ledged by the law ; therefore the man James Someri^t must 
be discharged. By securing this judgment Granville Shaqf 
effectually abolished the Slave Trade until then carried on 
openly in the streets of Liverpool and London. But he also 
firmly established the glorious axiom, that as sooij as any 
slave sets his foot on English ground, that moment he 
becomes free; and there can be no doubt that this great 
decision of Lord Mansfield was mainly owing to Mr. Sharp’s 
firm, resolute, and intrepid prosecution of the cause from 
the beginning to the end. 

It is unnecessary further to follow the career of Gran- 
ville Sharp. He continued tojabour indefatigably in all 
good works. He was instrumental in founding the colony 
of Sierra Leone as an asylum for rescued negroes. He 
laboured to ameliorate the condition of the native Indians 
in the American colonies. He agitated |the enlargement and 
extension of the political rights of the English people ; and 
he encklvoured to effect the abolition of the impressment of 
seamen. Granville held that the British seaman, as well as 
the African negro, was ei^titled to the i)rotection of the law ; 
a®d tliat the fact of his choosing a seafaring life did not in 
any way cancel his rights iftid privileges as an Englishman — 
first^mongst which he ranked personarfreedom. Mr. Sharj) 
nJso laboured, but ineffectually, to restore amity between 
England and her colonists rin America ; and when the fratri- 
cidal war of the American Revolution was entered oh, his 
sense of integrity .was so scrupulous that,^resolviiig not in 
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any Avay to be concerned in so unnatural a business, he 
resigned his situation at the Ordnance Office. 

To the last he ffeld to the great object of his life — the 
abolition of slavery. To carry on this ^vork, and organize 
the efforts of the growing friends of the cause, the Society 
for the Abolition of Slavery was founded, and new men, 
inspirecl by Sharf)’s example and zeal, sprang fonvard to 
help him. His energy became theirs, and the self-sacrificing 
zeal in^diich he had so long laboured single-handed, became 
'at length transfused into the nation itself. His mantle fell 
upon Clarkson, upon Wilberforce, upon Ihougham, and upon 
Buxton, who laboured as he had done, with like energy and 
stedfastness of purj^ose, until at length slavery was abolished 
throughout the British dominions. But though the names 
last mentioned may be more frequently identified with the 
triumph of this great cause, the chief merit unquestionably 
belongs to Granville Sharp. He was encouraged by none of 
the world’s huzzas when he entered upon his work. He 
stood alone, opposed to the opiniem of tlie ablest lawyers 
and the most rooted prejudices of the cimes^> and alone he 
fought out, by his single exertions, and at his individual 
expense, the most memorable battle for the constitution of 
this country and the liberties of British subjects, of which 
modern times afford a record. What followed w’as mainly 
tl\e consequence of Ab indefatigable constancy. He lighted 
the lorch w^hich kindled other minds, and it was haYirled on 
until the illumination became complete. 

Before the death of Granville Sharp, Clarkson had already 
turned his attention to the question of Negro Slavery. 
had even selected it for the sul)je<*t of a college Essay ; and 
his mind became*^so possessed by it that he could not sli^ke 
it off. The spot is pointed out near Wade’s Mill, in Herl^ 
fordshire, where, alighting from his horse one day, he sat 
down^disconsolate on ^he turf by the road side, and- softer 
long thinj-iug, determined to devote himself wholly to the 
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work. He translated his Blssay from Latin into English, 
added fresh illustrations, and published it. Then fellow 
labourers gathered round him. The Society for Abolishing 
the Slave 'I'rade, unknown to him, had already been formed, 
and when he heard of it he joined it. He .sacrificed all 
bis prospects in life to prosecute this cause. Will^rfor^e 
was selected to lead in parliament ; but uj)on Clarkson * 
chiefly dcvolve(Uthe labour of collecting and arran^ng the 
immense mass of evidence offered in support of the aboj 
lit ion. A remarkable instance of Clarkson’s sleuth-hound 
sort of ])erseverance may be mentioned. The abettors 
of slavery, in the ('Oiirse of their defence* of the system, 
maintained that only such negroes as were cajitured in 
battle were sold as slaves,, and if not so sold, then they 
were reserved for a still more frightful doom in their owm 
country. Clarkson knew’ of the slave-hunts conducted 
by the slave-traders, but had no witnesses to prov« it. 
AVhere w’as one to be found ? Accidentally, a gentleman 
whom he met on one bf his journeys informed him of a 
young sailor, ifi whose company he had been about a year 
before, who had been actually engaged in one of such 
slave-hunting expeditions. The gentleman did not knowr 
his name, and could but indefinitely describe his person. 
He did not know where he was, flrther than that he 
belonged to a ship of war in ordinar)%^but at what port he 
couhl ftot tell. With this mere glimmering of information, 
Clarkson determined to produce this man as a wntne.ss. 
He visited personally all# the seaport towms where ships in 
ofclinary lay ; boarded and examinecT every .ship w’ithout 
success, until he came to the very last i)ort, and found the 
youtg man, his j)rize, in the very’ last ship that remained 
tt) be visited. The young man proved to be one of his 
most valuable and effective witnesses. ^ 

Dujing several years Clarkson conchicted a correspondence 
with upwards of four hundred persons, travelling Aore than 
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thirty-five thousand miles during the same time in search 
of evidence. He was at length disabled and exhausted by 
illness, brought on t)y his continuous exertions ; hut he was 
not borne from the field until his zeal had fully awakened 
the public mind, and excited the ardent sympathies of all 
gjpod men on behalf of the slave. 

• After years of protracted struggle, the slave trade was 
abolished. But still another great achievement remained to 
be accomplished — ^the abolition of slavery itself throughout 
the British dominions. And here again determined energy 
won the day. Of the leaders in the cause, none was more 
distinguished than Fowell Buxton, who took the position 
formerly^ occupied by Wilberforce in the House of Com- 
mons. Buxton was a dull, hpa\y boy, distinguislied for 
his strong self-will, which first exliibited itself in violent, 
domineering, and headstrong obstinacy. His father died 
wheyi he was a child ; but fortunately he had a wise mother, 
who trained his will with -great care, constraining him to 
obey, but encouraging the habit ^f deciding and acting 
for himself in matters which might safely be left to him. 
His mother believed that a strong will, directed upon worthy 
objects, was a valuable manly quality if properly guided, and 
She acted accordingly. When others about her commented 
on the boy’s self-willi she would merely say, “ Never mind — 
he is self-willed now^-you will see it will turn out well in the 
end.” Fowell learnt very little at school, and was f^arded 
as a dunce and an idler. He got other boys to do his exer- 
cises for him, while he romped and scrambled about. He 
returned home at fifteen, a great, growing, awkward lad, fond 
only of boating, shooting, riding, 3!nd field sports, — spending 
his time principllly with the gamekeeper, a man possessed 
of a good heart, — an intelligent observer of life and naturae 
though hej^uld neither read nof* write. Buxton had excel- 
lent liiw material in Jiini, but he wanted culture, training, and 
developiwjnt. -^t this juncture of his life, when his liabits 
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were being formed for good or evil, he was happily thrown 
into the society of the Gurney family, distinguished for their 
fine social qualities not less than for theh* intellectual culture 
and public-spirited philanthropy. This intercourse with the 
Gurneys, he used afterwards to say, gave the colouring to his 
life. They encouraged his efforts at self-culture ; and when 
he went to the University of Dublin and gained high, 
honours there, the animating passion in his mind, he said, 

“ was to carry tack to them the prizes which they pfompted 
and enabled me to win.” He married one of the daughter 
of the family, and started in life, commencing as a clerk to 
his uncles Han bury, the London brewers. His power of 
will, which made him so difficult to deal with as a boy, now 
formed the backbone of his character, and made liim most 
indefatigable and energetic in whatever he undertook. He 
threw his whole strength and bulk right down upon his 
work ; and the great giant — “ Elephant Buxton ” they called 
him, for he stood some six feet four in height — became (Jne of 
the most vigorous and^nactical of men. “ I could brew,” 
he said, one*hour, — do mathematics the next, — and shoot 
the next, — ^and each with my wffiole soul.” There was in- 
vincible energy and determination in whatever he dicL 
Admitted a partner, he became the active manager of the 
concern ; and the vast business wffiicWhe conducted felt his 
influence tlirough every fibre, and prospered far beyond .its 
previotlS success. Nor did he allow his mind to lie fallow, 
for he gave his evenings diligently to self-culture, studying 
and digesting Blackstone, Montesquieu, and solid commen- 
tfirics on Phiglish law. His maxims jn reading w^re, “never 
to begin *a book without finishing it j” “never to consider a 
bogk finished until it is mastered ;” ’and*“ to study every- 
thing with the whole mind.” 

When only thirty-two, Buxton entered parliament, and at 
once.assumed that position of infliiepce there, of which every 
hon&t, earnest, wpll-informed man is secure, who #nters that 
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assembly of the first gentlemen in the world. The principal 
question to which he devoted himself was the complete 
emancipation of thecslaves in the British colonies, * He him- 
self used to attribute the interest which he early felt in 
this question to the influence of Priscilla Gurney, one of 
tj^e Earlham family, — a woman of a fine intellect and warm 
^ heart, ‘abounding in illustrious virtues. When on her 
deathbed, in 1821, she repeatedly sent for Buxton, and 
urged him “ to make the cause of the slaves' the great object 
tf his life,*" Her last act was to attempt to reiterate the 
solemn charge, and she expired in the ineffectual eflbrt. 
Buxton never forgot her counsel; he named one of his 
daughters after her ; and on the day on which she was 
married ‘from his house, on the ist of August, 1834, — the 
day of Negro emancipation — alter his Priscilla had been 
manumitted from her filial service, and left her father’s 
home in the company of her husband, Buxton sat down and 
tlius Vrote to a friend : “ The bride is just gone ; eveiything 
has passed off to admiration ; and,, t/icre Is not a shive in 
the British colonies ! ” 

Buxton was no genius — not a great intellectual leader nor 
discoverer, but mainly an earnest, straightforward, resolute, 
energetic man. Indeed, his whole character is most forcibly 
expressed in his owr'v words, which every young man might 
well stamp upon hi\ soul ; “ 7 'he longer 1 live,” said he, 
^Hhe more I am certain that the great difference b|itween 
men, between the feeble and the powerful, the great and the 
insignificant, is encr^' — invincible 'determination — a jmrpose 
once fixed, and then death or victory ! That quality will dp 
anything that can be done in thisr.vorld ; and no talents, no 
circumstances, ojjportunities, will make a two-legged 
creature a Man without it.” ' 
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'‘Suesit thou a man dilii;ent in hi:$ busincsiS^ he &hall stand before kings." — 

Prvi’cibs (if Solomon, 

'* That in.in is but of the lower part of the world that i!> not brought u^lo business 
and athiirs." — htUham. ^ 

j A Z L I T T, in one of his clever essays, represents 
It ifJiJ) Fj the man of business as a mean sort of pqfson 
0 ^ FJ ^ go-cart, yokc*d to a trade or profession ; 

alleging that^H he has to do is, not to^o out of 
llie beaten track, but merely to let his affairs lak^pllria* owm 
course. “ The great requisite,” he saj'S, “for the prosj||rous 
management of ordinary business is the want of imagination, 
or of any ideas but those of custom and interest on the 
narrowest scale.”* But nothing couldfbe more one-sided, 
and in effect untrue, than such a definition. Of course, 
there *re narrow-minded men of business, as there are 
narrow-minded scientific men, literary men, and legislators ; 
but there are also business men of large and comprehensive 
minds, capable of action on the largest scale. As 
Burke said in his speech *on the -India Bill, he knew states- 
men* who were pedlers, and merchants vfio acted in the 
Sf»irit of statesmen, / 

If we take into account the qualities necessary for the 
succe^ful conduct of any important lyidertaking, — tliat it 

*• On ‘Thought an^ Action.’ * . ^ ^ 
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requires special aptitude, promptitude of action on emer- 
gencies, capacity fqr organizing the labours oftega of laige 
numbers of men, great tact and knowledge of human nature, 
constant self-culture, and growing experience in the prac- 
tical affairs of life, — it must, we think, be obvious that the 
sthooUof business is by, no means so narrow' as some writers 
* w'ould have us believe. Mr. Helps has gone much nearer 
the trujh when he said that consummate .men of business 
|ire as rare almost as great poets, — ^rarer, perhaps, than 
veritable saints and martyrs. Indeed, of no other pursuit 
can it so emphatically be said, as of this, that ‘^Business 
makes men.” 

t It hae, however, been a favourite fallacy with dunces 
in all times, that men of genius are unfitted for business, 
as well as that business occupations unfit men for the 
pursuits of genius. The unhappy youth who committed 
suicide a few» years since because he had been “bom to 
be a man and condemned to be a grocer.” proved by the 
act that his soul w'as not equal *even to the dignity of 
grocery. For it is not thef calling that degrades the man, 
but the man that degrades the calling. All work that 
brings honest gain is honourable, whether it be of hand 
or mind. The finders may be soiled, yet the heart re- 
mains pure; for it Is not material so much as moral dirt 
tlfat defiles — agreed Var more than grime, and vj[ce than 
verdigris. » * 

The greatest have not disdained to labour honestly and 
usefully for a living, though at the same time aiming after 
higher things. Thales; the first ^f the seven sages, Soloti, 
the second founder of Ath'ens, and Hyperates, the mathema- 
tician, were all traders. Plato, called the Divine by rAson 
of the excellence of his wisdom, defrayed his travelHrijfe 
expenses in Egypt by the profits derived from the oil which 
he sold during hisi jdumey. Spinoza maintained Kmself 
by ^lisSing glasses whi^le he pursued his philosophical 
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investigations. Linnaeus, the great botanist, prosecuted his 
studies while hammering leather and making shoes. Shake- 
speare was a successful manager of a theafre — perhaps priding 
himself more upon his practical qualities in that capacity 
than on his writing of plays and poetry. Pope was of 
opinion that Shakesi>eare s principal object in cuH^vatiiJg 
literature was to secure an honest independence. Indeed • 
he seems to have been altogether indifferent to literary 
rejjutation. It is not known that he superintenSed the 
publication of a single play, or even sanctioned the printing 
of one ; and the chronolog)' of his writings is still a mystery. 
It is certain, however, that he prospered ‘in his business, 
and realized sufficient to enable him to retire upcfi a com- 
petency to his native town of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Chaucer was in early life a soldier, and afterwards an 
effective Commissioner of Customs, and Inspector of Woods 
and Crown Lands. Spencer was Secretary to the J^ord 
Deputy of Ireland, was aften^ ards Sheite* of Cork, and is said 
to have been shrewd ahd attentive in matters of business. 
Milton, originally a schoolmaster, was elevated to the post 
ol Secretary to the Council of State during the Common- 
wealth ; and the extant Order-book of the Council, as well 
as many of Milton's letters which arc nreser\^ed, give abun- 
dant evidence of his activity and useiilness in that office. 
Sir Isaac Newton proved himself an dificient Master of the 
Mint ;*tiic new coinage of 1694 having been carried on 
under his immediate personal superintendence. Cowper 
prided himself upon his business punctuality, though he 
confessed that he “ never knewr a poef, except himself, who 
w^as punctual in anything.” But? against this w^e may set 
tbe 4 ives of Wordsworth and Scott — the former a distributor 
•f stanijSs, the latter a clerk to the Court of Session, — ^both 
of whom, though great pdetS, were eminently punctual and 
practical men of business. David Ericardo, amidst thd occu- 
pations of his daily business as a Londoi^ stock«jobber, in 
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conducting which he acquired an ample fortune, was able 
to concentrate his mind upon his favourite subject — on 
which he was enal?led to throw great light — the principles 
of political economy ; for he united in himself the sagacious 
commercial man and the profound philosopher. Riily, the 
e^ineij.t astronomer, ^v;as another stockbroker ; and Allen, 
• the chemist, was a silk manufacturer. 

iWt have abundant illustrations, in our .own day, of the 
fact that the highest intellectual ])Ower is not incompatible 
with the active and efliicient performance of routine duties. 
Grote, the great historian of Greece, was a London banker. 
And it is not Ipng since John Stuart Mill, one of our 
greatest ^living thinkers, retired from the Examiner s de- 
partment of the P^ast India Comj^any, carrying with him 
the admiration and esteem of his fellow officers, not on 
account of his high views of philosophy, but l)ecause of the 
high^standard of efficiency which he had established in his 
office, and the thoroughly 'satisfactory manner in which he 
, had conducted the business of his department. 

\ The path of success in business is usually the path of 
, common sense. Patient labour and applic^ation .are as 
.'necessary here as in the acquisition of knowledge or the 
pursuit of science. vThe old Greeks said, “ to become an 
able man in any j)Jofession, three things are necessary — 
^*nirti\re, study, and jil’actice.” In business, practice, wisely 
and diligently improved, is the great secret of success. 
Some may make what are called “lucky hits,” but like 
money earned by gambling, suchF“hits” may only ser\e 
to lure one to ruin.' 'Bacon waj accustomed to say thrft 
it was in business .as ih ways — the nearest way was 
commonly the foulest, and that if a man would go •the 
fairest way he must go somewhat about. The joumcf 
may pccupy a longer time, biit the pleasure of the labour 
involved by it, and ithe enjoyment of the results produced, 
will be dU>re genuine and unalloyed. 'To have a daily 
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appointed task of even common drudgery to do makes 
the rest of life feel all the sweeter, f 

Tlie fablfi of the labours of Hercules ^s tlie t}T)e of all \ 
human doing and success. Every youth should be made] 
to feel that his happiness and well-doing in life must neces-/ 
sarily rely mainly on himself and the exercise of his owmi 
energies, rather than ujjon the helj) anil ])atronage of others.* 
The late Lord Melbourne embodied a jnece of useful advice 
in a letter which *lic wrote to Lord John Russell, irf reply 
to an a})plication for a provision for one of Moore the' 
])oct's sons: “My dear John,” he said, “I return you 
Moore’s letter. 1 shall be ready to do what you like about 
it when we have the means. I think whatever is done 
slioiild be done for Moore himself. This is more distinct, 
direct, and intelligible. Making a small provision for young 
men is hardly justifiable ; and it is of all things the most 
prejudicial to themselves. "Jliey think what they have much 
larger than it really is ; and they, make no exertion, ^fhe 
. }oung should never hear^inny language but this : * You have 
' your own way <o make, and it. depends upon your own 
exertions whether you stane or not.’ Beliete me, &c., 
Mklv.ol'rnk.” 

Tractical industry, w'isely and vigorously apjdied, always 
, produces its due effects. It carries a i^an onward, brings 
I out his individual character, and stimij^ates the action cf 
i others. #A11 may not rise etiually, yet each, on the whole, 

' very much according to his deserts. “ Though all cannot 
live on the piazza ,” as the Tuscan proverb has it, “every 
ony may feel the sun.” , ^ 

On the whole, it is not ^ood that human nature should? 
have Jhe road of life made too easy. Better -to be under the 
necessity of working hard and fiiring meanly, than to have 
t:ver)thing done ready to our hand and a pillow of down to 
repose upon. Indeed, to start in life with comparatively 
small means seems^ so necessary as a stimulus tP work, 

» • > 
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that it may almost be set down as one of the conditions 
essential to success in life. Hence, an eminent judge, 
when asked what* contributed most to success 'at the bar, 
replied, ‘" Some succeed by great talent, some by high 
connexions, some by miracle, but the majori^ by com- 
^nencing without a shilling.” 

^ We ha\'e heard of an architect of considerable accom- 
plishments, — a man who had improved himself by long 
study,* and travel in the classical lands of the East, — who 
• came home to commence the practice of his profession. 
He determined to begin anywhere, provided he could be 
employed ; and he accordingly undertook a business con- 
nected^ with dilapidations, — one of the lowest and least 
remunerative departments of the architect's calling. Put 
he had the good sense not to be abo^•e his trade, and he had 
the resolution to work his way upward, so that he only got 
a fair start. One hot day in July a friend found him 
sitting astride of a house roof occui)ied with his dilapidation 
business. Drawing his hand across his perspiring counte- 
nance, he exclaimed, “ Here's a pretty business for a man 
who has been all over (ireece!” However, he did his 
work, such as it was, thoroughly and well ; he perseverea 
until he advanced by degrees to more remunerati^^e branches 
of employment, an\l e^'entually he rose to tine highest walks 
of his profession. (, 

’rhe necessity of labour may, indeed, be regardfed as the 
main root and spring of all that we call progress in individuals 
and civilization in nations ; and ^it is doubtful whether any 
heavier c-urse could* b^ imposed on man than the complete 
gratification of all his wishes Vithout effort on his part, 
leaving nothing ‘for his hopes, desires or struggles,^ The 
feeling that life is destitute of any motive or necessity for 
action, must be of all others tlie most distressing and 
insupportable to a^rational being. The Marquis de.Spinola 
askii^ jlir Horace Vere what his brother died of, Sir Horace 
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replied, “He died, Sir, of having nothing to do.” “ Alas 
said Spinola, “that is enough to kill any general of 
us all.” ’ ^ 

Those who fail in life are however very apt to assume a 
tone of injured innocence, and conclude too hastily that 
everybody excepting themselves has had a hand in^ their 
I)crsonal misfortunes. An eminent writer lately publisheJ 
a book, in which he described his numerous failures in 
business, naively admitting, at the same time that fie was 
ignorant of the multi[*licalion table; and he came to the* 
conclusion that the real cause of his ill-success in life was 
the nioney-worshij)ping spirit of the age. ‘Lamartine also 
did not hesitate to profess his contempt for arithmetip ; but, 
had it been less, probably we should not have witnessed the 
unseemly spectacle of the admirers of that distinguished 
jicr^onage engaged in collecting subscriptions for his support 
in his old age. ,, 

Again, some consider themselves bom to ill luck, and 
make up their minds thav the world invariably goes against 
them without arf^^ fault on their own part. We have heard 
of a per^n of this sort, who went so far as to declare his 
belief that if he had been a hatter people would have been 
born without heads ! There is however fi Russian proverb 
which says that Misfortune is next door lo Stupidity ; and it 
will often be found that men who are constantly lamenting 
their lufi!, are in some >vay or other reaping the conse- 
(pences of their own neglect, mismanagement, improvidence, 
or want of application. .Dr. Johnson, who came up to 
London with a single guinea in his potket, and who once 
accurately described himsflf in his signature to a letter 
addr^^sed to a noble lord, as Impramu^s; or Dinnerless, 
honestly said, “All the complaints which are made of 
the world are unjust; I nevei*imew a man of merit neglected; 
it was generally by his own fault that be failed of succesi” 
Washington Irving, the American author, held lilse views. 
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“As for the talk,” said he, “about modest merit being neglected, 
it is too ofterf a cant, by which indolent and irresolute men 
seek to lay their want of success at the door of the public. 
Modest merit is, however, too apt to be inactive, or negli- 
gent, or uninslnicted merit. Well matured and well disci- 
^line^ talent is always sure of a market, provided it exerts 
itself ; but it must not cower at home and expect to be 
sought for. There is a good deal of c^int too about the 
success of forward and impudent men, while men of retiring 
worth are passed over with neglect. But it usually hai)pens 
that those forward men have that valuable quality of prompt- 
ness and activity without which worth is a mere inoperative 
j p^ope^t^^ A barking dog is often more useful than a 
' sleeping lion.” 7^ , . 

X Attention, application, accuracy, method, punctuality, 
and despatch, are the principal qualities required for the 
efficient conduct of business of any sort. These, at first 
sight, may aj)pear to be small matters ; and yet they are of 
essential importance to human h?ippiness, well-being, and 
usefulness. They are little things, it is tnie ; but human 
life is made up of comparative trifles. It is the repetition 
of little acts w'hich constitute not only the sum of human 
character, but whi\j|h detennine the character of nations. 
And where men or nations have broken down, it will almost 
invgiriably be found^that neglect of little things was the rock 
on which they split. Every human being has dutJbs to be 
performed, and, therefore, has need of cultivating the capacity 
for doing them; whether the sphere of action be the manage- 
ment of a household,* the conduct of a trade or professien, 
or the government qf a nation. 

The examples we have already given of great worktrs in 
various branches of industry, art, and science, render^it 
unnfc^ary flirther to enford^lthe importance of persever- 
ing ipplication in Any department of life. It is th% result 
of everylflay experience, that steady attention to matters of 
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detail lies at the root of human progress ; and that diligence, 
above all, is the mother of good luck.: Accuracy is also of 
much importance, and an invariable maltk of good training 
in a man. Accuracy in observation, accuracy in speech, 
accuracy in the transaction oT affairs. What is done in 
business must be well done; for it is better to accopipHiA \ 
perfectly a small amount of work, than to half-do ten times ' 
as much. A wise man used to say, ‘‘ Stay a little, that we 
may make an end the sooner.” ^ 

Too little attention, however, is paid to this highly im- 
l)ortant (juality of accuracy. As a man eminent in practical 
science lately observed to us, “It is astonishing how^ few 
people I have met with in the course of my exi>prience, 
who can define a fact accurately.” Yet in businCvSs affairs, 
it is the manner in which even small matters are transacted, 
that often decides men for or against you. With virtue, 
caj^acity, and good conduct in other respects, the person 
who is habitually inaccurate cannot be trusted ; his work 
has to be gone over agrin ; and he thus causes an infinity 
of, annoyance, vexation, and trouble. 

It was one of the characteristic qualities of Charles James 
Fox, that he was thoroughly pains-taking in all that he did. 
IVhen appointed Secretary of State, being piqued at some 
observation as to his bad writing, he actually took a writing- 
master, and wote copies like a schoolboy until he had 
suflicieqtfy improved himself. Though a cqqmlent man, 
he was Tvonderfully active at picking up cut tennis balls,' 
and when asked how he contrived to do so, he playfully 
re^)lied, “ Because I am a very painstaking man*” The ; 
same accuracy in trifling rfiatters wms displayed by him in i 
thingg of greater importance; and he acquiilefl his reputation, ■ 
like the painter, by “ neglecting nothing.” 

Method is essential, and i«bles a larger amount of 
to be jfqt through with satisfaction. “ Method,” said the 
Reverend Richard Cecil, “ is like packing things iu a box ; 
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a good packer will get in half as much again as a bad 
one.” Cecil’s despatch of business was extraordinary, his 
maxim being, “life shortest w'ay to do many things is to 
do only one thing at once ; ” and he never left a thing 
undone with a view of recurring to it at a period of more 
leisure. When business pressed, he rather chose to en- 
' croach on his hours of" meals and rest than omit any part of 
his wwk. De Witt’s maxim w^as like Cecil’s : “ One thing 
at a time.” “If,” said he, “ I have any necessary despatches 
to make, I think of nothing else till they are finished ; if any 
domestic affairs require my attention, I give myself wholly 
up to them till they are set in order.” 

A French minister, who w'as alike remarkable for his 
despatch of business and his constant attendance at places 
of amusement, being asked how he contrived to combine 
both objects, replied, “Simply by never postponing till 
to-iporrow what should be done to-day.” Lord Brougham 
.has said that a certain 'English statesman reversed the 
process,, and that his maxim was,' never to transact to-day 
what could be postponed till to-morrow. Unhappily, such 
is the practice of many besides that minister, already almost 
forgotten; the practice is that of the indolent and the 
unsuccessful. Such men, too, are apt to rely upon agents, 
who are not ahvays to be relied upon. Important affairs 
must be attended toiin person. “ If you want your business 
jdone,” says the proverb, “go and do it; if you dOa’t want 
■ it done, send some one else.” 

•V^An indolent country gentleman had a freehold estate 
producing about five*. hundred a-year. Becoming involved 
in debt, he sold half the estate, and let the remainder to an 
industrious fanhet for twenty years. About the end <jf the 
term the farmer called to pay his rent, and asked the ow’^fr 
w’he^er he would sell the farKx^* “ Will you buy it aske<i 
the fiwner, surprised. .“Yes, if we can agree about tfte^p,rice.” 
f * That qs exceje<iingly strange,” observed the gentleman j 

t’ ^ . * 
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“ pray, tell me how itf happens that, while I could not 
live upon twice as much land for which I paid no rent, 
you are regularly paying me two hundred a-year for your 
farm, and are able, in a few years, to purchase it” “The 
reason is plain,” was the reply ; “ you sat still and said Go^ 

I got up and said Come; you laid in bed and enjoyed youty 
estate, I rose in the morning and minded my business?” V 
\ Sir Walter Scott, writing to a youth who had obtained a 
situation and aSked for his advice, gave him it reply 
this sound counsel : “ Beware of stumbling over a pro% 
pensity which easily besets you from not having your time 
fully employed — I mean what the worfien call daiifdling, 
.Your motto must be, Hoc age. Do instantly whatever is to ‘ 
be done, and take the hours of recreation after Business, 
never before it. AVhen a regiment is under march, the 
rear is often thrown into confusion because the front do not 
move steadily and without interrui)tion. It is the same 
with business. If that which is first in hand is not instatitly, 
steadily, and regularly despatched, other things accumulate 
behind, till affairs begin to press all at once, and no human 
brain can stand the confusion.” 

! Promptitude in action may be stimulated by a due 
consideration of the value of time. An Italian philosopher 
was accustomed to call time his estate: an estate which 
jjroduces nothing of value without cultivation, but, duly 
improved, never fails to recompense ^he labours of »tlie , 
diligent worker. Allowed to lie waste, the product will 
be only noxious w'eeds and vicious growths of all kinds. 
One of the minor uses bf steady employment is, that it 
keeps one out of mischief, for truly an idle brain is the , 
devil’s workshop, and a lazy man the* d^\irs bolster. To . 
be-dccupied is to be possessed as by a tenant, whereas to 
Hb ulle^is to be empty ; an d^jwh en the doors of the imagina- 
tion arel opened, temptation finds a ready access, an<J? evil 
thouglfy come trooping in. ( It is 'obSen-ed at sea, that 
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men are never so much disposed to grumble and mutiny 
as when least, employed. Hence an old captain, when 
there was nothing else to do, would issue the order to 
** scour the anchor ! ” 

Men of business are accustomed to quote the maxim that 
Time is money; but it is more; the proper improvement 
V it is self culture, self-improvement, and growth of charac- 
ter. An hour wasted daily on trifles or in indolence, would, 
if devpted to self-improvement, make an ignorant man wise 
^in a few years, and employed in good works, would make 
his life fruitful, and death a harvest of worthy deeds. Fifteen 
minutes a day devoted to self-improvement, will be felt at 
the end of the year. Good thoughts and carefully gathered 
experience take up no room, and may be carried about as 
our companions everywhere, without cost or incumbrance. 
An economical use of time is the true mode of securing 
leisure : it enables us to get through business and carry it 
fortyard, instead of being driven by it. On the other hand, 
the miscalculation of time involves us in perpetual hurry, 
confusion, and difficulties ; and life becomes a mere shuffle of 
expedients, usually followed by disaster. Nelson once said, 
owe all my success in life to having been always a 
quarter of an hour before my time.’" ^ 

Some take no thought of the value of money until they 
have come to an end of it, and many do the same with 
their time. The hours are allowed to flow by unemployed 
and then, when life is fast waning, they bethink themselves 
of the duty of making a wi.ser use of it. But the habit of 
listlessness and idleness may already have become confirmed, 
and they are unable to break the bonds with which tl?ey 
have permitted themselves to become bound. Lost weallli 
may be replaced by industry, lost knowledge by study^ lost 
health by temperance or medicine, but lost time is gof9e 
for ever, > ^ 

/ A proper consideration of the nalue of time, AvMl’ also 
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inspire habits of punctuality. Punctuality,” said I.ouis 
XIV., “is the politeness of kings.” It is also the duty of 
gentlemen, and^tKe'hecessity^f rnen ofebusiness. Nothing 
begets confidence in a man sooner than the practice of 
this virtue, and nothing shakes confidence sooner than the 
want of it. He who holds to his appointment and does npt 
keep you waiting for him, shows ihat he has reghrd 
your time as well as for his own. Thus j)unctuality is one 
of the modes by which we testify our personal resf>ect for 
those whom we are called upon to meet in the business •f 
life. It is also conscientiousness in a measure : for an 
aj^pointment is a contract, express or ihiplied, and he who- 
does not keep it breaks faith, as well as dishonestly uses 
other people’s time, and thus inevitably loses Character. 
We naturally come to the* conclusion that the person who 
is careless about time will be careless about business, 
and that he is not the one to be trusted with the trans- 
action of matters of importance.^ When Washington’s %ecre- 
tar}^ excused himself for the lateness of his attendance 
and laid the, blame upon his watch, his master quietly 
said, “ Then you must get another watch, or I another, 
secretary.” 

'J’he person who is negligent of time^^nd its employment 
is usually found to be a general disturber of others’ peace 
and serenity. It was wittily said by Lord Chesterfield^ of ; 
the oJ|i Duke of Newcastle — “ His Virace loses an •hour 
in the morning, and is looking for it all the rest of the 
day.” Everybody with whom the unpunctual man has to 
do is thrown from time* to time into a state of fever : he is 
systematically late ; regi*lar. only m his jccegularity. He 
conducts his dawdling as if upon systeuft ; arrives at his 
appointment after time ; gets to the railway station after 
^he tKiin lias started ; p(jgjs his letter when the box has 
closed.* Thus business is thrown into confusion, and.tvery- 
body^ concerned is put out of temper.* It will generally be 
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found that the men who are thus habitually behind time are 
as habitually behind success ; and' the world generally casts 
them aside to swell the ranks of the grumblers and the 

, railers against fortune. 

f In addition to the ordinary working qualities the business 
ipan of the highest class requires quick perception and 

^ fifmneSs in the execution of his plans. Tact is also im- 
portant; and though this is partly the gift of nature, it is 
yet capable of being cultivated and developed by observa- 
tion and experience. Men of this quality are quick to see 
the right mode of action, and if they have decision of 
puq 30 se, are prompt to carry out their undertakings to a 
successful issue. These (jualities are especially valuable, 
and indfcd indispensable, in those who direct the action 
of other men on a large scale, as for instance, in the case of 
the commander of an army in the field, It is not merely 
necessary that the general should be great as a warrior but 
also ^as a man of business. He must possess great tact, 
much knowledge of character, and* ability to organize the 
movements of a large mass of men, whom he has to feed, 
clothe, and furnish with whatever may be necessary in order 
that they may keep the field and win battles. In these 
respects Napoleon ^nd Wellington were both first-rate men 
of business. 

4^ Though Napoleon had an immense love for details, he 
had "also a vivid po^er of imagination, which enabled him 
to look along extended Jines of action, and deal with those 
details on a large scale, with judgment and rajudity. He 
possessed such knowledge of character as enabled him to 
select, almost unerring, the best agents for the execution of 
his designs. But hf trusted as little as possible to agents 
in matters of great moment, on which important results 
depended. This feature in his^ character is illustrs^iCed in 
a remarkable degree by the ‘Napoleon Correspom^nce,' 
now in ^ourse of ‘publication, and particularly ’by the 
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contents of the isth volume,* which include the letters, 
orders, and despatches, written by the Emperor at Finken- 
stein, a little chateau on the frontier of^Poland in the year 
1807, shortly after the victory of Eyiau. 

The French army was then lying encamped along the 
river Passarge with the Russians before them, the Ai|;5truij|f!5 
on their right flank, and the conquered Prussians in their 
rear. A long line of communications had to be maintained 
with France, through a hostile country ; but so carefully, 
and with such foresight was this provided for, that it is saidf 
Napoleon never mis.sed a post. The movements of armies, 
the bringing up of reinforcements from remote points in 
France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, the opening erf canals 
and the levelling of roads to enable the produce of Poland 
and Prussia to be readily transported to his encampments, 
had his unceasing attention, down to the minutest details. 
'\^'e find him directing w'here horses were to be obtajped, 
making arrangements for an adequate supply of saddles, 
ordering shoes for the Soldiers, and specifying the number 
of rations of bread, biscuit, and spirits, that were to be 
brought to camp, or stored in magazines for the use of 
the troops. At the same time w^e find him wanting to 
Paris giving directions for the reorganizition of the French 
College, devising a scheme of public education, dictating 
bulletins and articles for the * Moniteui^j’ revising the details 
of the f)udgets, giving instructions to architects as to altera- 
tions to be made at the Tuileries and the Church of the 
Madelaine, throwing an* occasional sarcasm at Madame 
d« Stael and the Parisian journals, interfering to put down a 
squabble at the Grand Opera, carrying. on a correspondence 
withi the Sultan of Turkey and the Schafi of Persia, and 
^hile tis body was at Finkenstein, his mind seemed to be 

* ‘ Correspondance de Napok^on I".,’ publiec par prdre de rEin]j|ereur 
Napdic^n;lII, Paris. 1864. 
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working at a hundred difFerent places in Paris, in Europe, 
and throughout the world. 

Thus we find him in one letter asking Ncy if he has 
received the muskets which have been sent him ; in another 
he gives directions to Prince Jerome as to the shirts, great- 
c6^ts, /clothes, shoes, shakos, and arms, to be serv’ed out 
•to the Wurtemburg regiments ; again he presses Camliacdres 
to fonvard to the army a double stock of corn — “ Tlie ifs 
and the buts'^ said he “are at present out of season, and 
above all it must be done with speed.’* Then he informs 
Dam that the army want shirts, and that they don't come 
hand. To Massena he writes, “ Let me know if your biscuit 
and breal arrangements are yet completed.” To the Grand 
due de Berg, he gives directions as to the accoutrements of 
the cuirassiers — “ They complain that the men want sabres ; 
send an officer to obtain them at Posen. It is also said 
they^want helmets ; order that they be made at Ebling. . . . 
It is not by sleeping that one can accomplish anything.” 
Thus no point of detail was neglected, and the energies of 
all were stimulated into action with extraordinary power. 
Though many of the Emperor s days were occupied by 
inspections of his troops, — in the course of which he some- 
times rode from tViirty to forty leagues a day, — and by 
reviews, receptions, and affairs of state, leaving but little 
time^ for business nratters, he neglected nothing^on that 
account j but devoted the greater part of his nights, when 
necessary, to examining budgets, dictating dispatches, and 
attending to the thousand matters of detail in the organiza- 
tion and working of the Imperial Government; the ma- 
chinery of which was for the most part concentrated in his 
own head. " • . 

Like Napoleon, the Duke of Wellington was a fir,st-rat% 
man of business ; and it is noT‘]f)erhaps saying too ntuch to 
aver that it was in no snail degree because of his pos^ssion 
c 

c 
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of a business faculty amounting to genius, that the Duke 
never lost a battle. 

While a subaltern, he became dissatisfied with the slow- 
ness of his promotion, and having passed from the infantry 
to the cavalry twice, and back again, without advancement, 
he applied to Lord Camden, then yiceroy of Irelajad, ^pr 
cmi)loyment in the Revenue or Treasury Board. Had he * 
succeeded, no doubt he would have made a first-ra^e head 
of a department, as he would have made a first-rate merchant 
or manufacturer. But his application failed, and he re- 
mained with the army to become the -greatest of British 
generals. 

The Duke began his active military career uader the 
Duke of York and General Walmoden, in Flanders and 
Holland, where he learnt, amidst misfortunes and defeats, 
how bad business arrangements and bad generalship serv’e 
to ruin the morale of an anny. Ten years after en^jing 
the army we find him a colonef in India, reported by his 
superiors as an officer Sf indefatigable energy and applica- 
tion. Fie entered into the min’Utest details of the service, 
and sought to raise the discipline of his men to the highest 
standard, “ The regiment of Colonel Wellesley, wrote 
General Harris in 1799, “is a model * regiment ; on the 
score of soldierly bearing, discipline, instruction, and orderly 
behaviour it is above all praise.” Thus t^ualifying himself fbr 
posts <JIF greater confidence, he was shortly after nominated 
governor of the capital of Mysore. In the war with the 
Mahrattas he was first caSed upon to try his hand at general- 
ship ; and at thirty-four he won the memorable battle of 
Assaye, with an army composed of 1500 Jlritish and 5000 
sepoys, over 20,000 Mahratta infantry and 30,000 cavalry, 
iiut so brilliant a victory did not in the least disturb his 
equanimity, or affect the pe^ect honesty of his characto. 

Shortly after this event the oiipoirtunity occurred for 
exhibiting his admirable practicaj qualities as. aif adqjinis 
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trator. Placed in command of an important district imme- 
diately after the capture of Seringapatam, his first object 
was to establish rigid order and discipline among his own 
men. Flushed with victory, the troops were found riotous 
and disorderly. “ Send me the provost marshal,” said he, 
*‘hnd put him under my orders : till some of the marauders 
^re hung, it is impossible to expect order or safety.” This 
rigid severity of Wellington in the field, though it was the 
dread, proved the salvation of his troops in many cam- 
plaigns. His next step was to re-establish the markets and 
re-open the sources^ of supply. General Harris wrote to 
the Governor-general, strongly commending Colonel Wel- 
lesley fort the perfect discipline he had established, and for 
his ‘‘judicious and masterly arrangements in res})ect to 
supplies, which opened an abundant free market, and in- 
spired confidence into dealers of every description.” The 
same, close attention to, and mastery of details, characterized 
him throughout his Indian career; and it is remarkable 
that one of his ablest despatches 'co Lord Clive, full of 
practical information as to ’the conduct of the campaign, 
was witten whilst the column he commanded was crossing 
the Toombuddra, in the face of the vastly superior army 
of Dhoondiah, i)Ost^d on the opposite bank, and while a 
thousand matters of the deepest interest were pressing u[)on 
the commander’s mind. But it was one of his most remark- 
able characteristics, thus to be able to withdraw liimself 
temporarily from the business immediately in hand, and to 
bend his full powers ujion the consideration of matters totally 
distinct; even the most difficult circumstances on suck 
occasions failing to embarrass or intimidate him. 

Returned to liingland with a reputation for generalship, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley met with immediate employment? In« 
1808 a corps of 10,000 men dt^tined to liberate Portugal 
was placed under hir, charge. He landed, fought, an(t» won 
t#o ^ttlCo, and. signed the Convention of Cintra, After 
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the death of Sir John Moore he was entrusted with the 
command of a new expedition to Portugal. But Wellington 
was fearfully overmatched throughout ifis Peninsular cam- 
paigns. From 1809 to 1813 he never had more than 30,000 
British troops under his command, at a time when there 
stood opposed to him in the Peninsula some 3£o,oOb 
French, mostly veterans, led by some of Napoleon’s ablest • 
generals. How .was he to contend against such immense 
forces with any fair prospect of success ? His clear discern- 
ment and strong common sense soon taught him that he 
must adopt a different policy from that of the Spanish 
generals, who >vere invariably beaten and* dispersed when- 
ever they ventured to offer battle in the open plains. He 
perceived he had yet to create the army that was to contend 
against the French with any reasonable chance of success. 
Accordingly, after the battle of Talavera in 1809, when he 
found himself encompassed on all sides by superior fgrees 
of French, he retired into Portugal, there to carry out the 
settled policy on which He had by this time determined. It 
was, to organ iliie a Portuguese army under British officers, 
and teach them to act in combination with his own troops, 
in the mean time avoiding the peril of a defeat by declining 
all engagements. He would thus, he 'conceived, destroy 
the morale of the French, wffio could not exist without 
victories ; and when his army was rip| for action, and^ the 
enemy^moralized, he would then fall upon them with all 
his might. 

I'he extraordinary qualities displaye<! by Lord Wellington 
throughout these immortal campaigns* can only be appre- 
ciated after a perusal of liis despatches, which contain the 
unvarnished tale of the manifold ways and means by which 
be laid the foundations of his success. Never w^as man 
more tried by difficulty dlid opposition, arising not less 
from Ihe imbecility, falsehoods and#intrigues of the jSritish 
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Government of the day, than from the selfishness, cowardice, 
and vanity of the people he went to save. It may, indeed, 
be said of him, that he sustained the w^ar in Spain by his 
individual firmness and self-reliance, which never failed 
him even in the midst of his greatest discouragements. 
Mp had not only to fight Napoleon's veterans, but also to 
‘hold in check the Spanish juntas and the Portuguese regency. 
He had tlie utmost difficulty in obtaining provisions and 
clothing for his troops ; and it will scarcely be credited that, 
w'hile engaged with the enemy in the battle of 'Palavera, the 
Spaniards, who ran aw^ay, fell upon the baggage of the British 
army, and the ruffians actually plundered it ! These and 
other vcAGtions the Duke bore with a sublime patience and 
self-control, and held on his course, in the face of ingratitude, 
treachery, and opposition, with indomitable firmness. He 
neglected nothing, and attended to every important detail of 
business himself. When he found that food for his troops 
was not to be obtained from England, and that he must rely 
upon his own resources for feeding \:hem, he forthwith com- 
menced business as a com merchant on a large scale, in 
copartnery with the British Minister at Lisbon. Commis- 
sariat bills were created, wnth which grain was bought in the 
ports of the Mediterranean and in Soutli America. When 
he had thus filled his magazines, the overplus w^as sold to 
thfc .Portuguese, who were greatly in want of provisions. 
He left nothing whatever to chance, but provided foV every 
contingency. He gewe his attention to the minute.st details 
of the service ; and was accustomed* to concentrate his whole 
energies, from time to time, on such apparently ignominious 
matters as soldiers' shoes, camp-kettles, biscuits and horse 
fodder. His magnificent business qualities were everywfcere 
felt ; and there can be no doubt that, by the care with ;which» 
he pr^ifiled for every contingency; and the personal attention 

which he gave to every ‘detail, he laid the foundations^- his 
▲ 
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great success.* By such means he transformed an army of 
raw levies, into the best soldiers in Europe, with whom he 
declared it to be possible to go an^'where and do anything. 

have already referred to his remarkable power of 
abstracting himself from the W'ork, no matter how engross- 
ing, immediately in hand, and conjentrating his e®ergi^ 
upon the details of some entirely different business. Thus 
Napier relates that it was while he was preparing ^o fight 
the battle of Salamanca that he had to expose to the 
Ministers at home the futility of relying upon a loan; it 
was on the heights of San Christoval, on the field of battle 
itself, that he demonstrated the absurdity of attempting to 
establish a Portuguese bank ; it was in the trenches Burgos 
that he dissected Funchal’s "scheme of finance, and exposed 
the folly of attempting the sale of church property ; and on 
each occasion, he showed himself as well acquainted with 
these subjects as with the minutest detail in the mechaiiism 
of armies. 

Another feature in h*s character, showing the upright 
man of busine*ss, was his tliorofigh honesty. Whilst Soult 
ransacked and carried away with him from Spain numerous 
pictures of great value, Wellington did not appropriate to 
himself a single farthing’s worth of property. Everywhere 
he paid his way, even when in the enemy’s country. When 
he had crossed the French frontier, ^followed by 4o^o0o 
Spaniafds, who sought to “ make fortunes ” by pillage and 
plunder, he first rebuked their officers, And then, finding his 
efforts to restrain them unavailing, he^sent them back into 
their own country. It is^a remarkable fact, that, even in 
France the peasantry fled from their own ^ountrymen, and 

^ * Tile recently published correspondence of Napoleon with his brother 
Joseph, and the Memoirs of th» Duke of Ragusa, abundantly confirm 
this vi^. The Duke overthrew Napoleon’s generals by the supefiority 
of hfs %iitine. He used to say that, if ht kfiew anything at all, he 
knew how to feed an army. ^ ^ 
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carried their valuables vdthin the protection of the British 
lines ! At the very same time, Wellington was writing home 
to the British Ministry, “We are over\\''helmed with debts, 
and I can scarcely stir out of my house on account of 
public creditors waiting to demand payment of what is due 
t6^theip.” Jules Maurel, in his estimate of the Duke’s cha- 
‘‘racter, says, “ Nothing can be grander or more nobly original 
than this admission. This old soldier, a^ter thirty years’ 
service, this iron man and victorious general, established in 
an enemy’s country at the head of an immense army, is afraid 
of his creditors ! This is a kind of fear that has seldom 
troubled the mind of conquerors and invaders \ and I doubt 
if the awaals of war could present anything comparable to 
this sublime simplicity.” But the Duke himself, had the 
matter been put to him, would most probably have dis- 
claimed any intention of acting even grandly or nobly in the 
matter ; merely regarding the punctual payment of his debts 
as the best and most honourable mode of conducting his 
business. ^ 

The truth of the good old maxim, that “ Idonesty is the 
best policy,” is upheld by the daily experience of life ; 
uprightness and integrity being found as successful in 
business as in everything else. As Hugh Miller's worthy 
uncle used to advise him, “ In all your dealings give your 
neigjibour the cast of the bauk — ‘ good measure, heaped up, 
and running over,’ — und you will not lose by it in ihfe end.” 
A well-known brewy of beer attributed his success to 
the liberality with which he used hie malt. Going up to the 
vat and tasting it, he* would sajr, “ Still rather poor, my 
ladsj give it another cast of the malt.” The brewer put 
his character into his beer, and it proved generous accord- 
ingly, obtaining a reputation in England, India, and* the® 
colblyes, which laid the foundKtion of a large fortune. 
Integrity of word and deed ought to be the very ifemer- 
I stone^ of Ml business tranjactions. To the tradesman, the 
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: merchant, and manufacturer, it should be what honour is 
to the* soldier, and charity to the Christian. In the 
Immblest calling there will always be ftund scope for the 
exercise of this uprightness of character. Hugh Miller 
speaks of the mason with whom he served his appren- 
ticeship, as one who **//// his conscience into every stone that 
he laiiV^ So the true mechanic will f>ride himself upon tHe 1 
thoroughness and solidity of his w'ork, and the high- 
minded contractor ui)on the honesty of performance of his 
contract in every particular. The upright manufacturer* 
will find not only honour and reputation, but substantial 
success, in the genuineness of the article which he pro- 
duces, and the merchant in the honesty of what ]ie sells, 
and that it really is what \t seems to be. Baron Dupin, 
sj peaking of the general probity of Englishmen, which he 
held to be a princij)al cause of their success, observed, “ We\ 
may succeed for a time by fraud, by surprise, by violence ; \ 
but we can succeed permanently only by means directly 1 
oj)i)osite. It is not aloiv: the courage, the intelligence, the 
activity, of the* merchant and mi^nufacturer which maintain 
the su])eriority of their productions and the character of 
their country ; it is far more their wisdom, their economy, 
and, above all, their probity. If evgr in the British 
Islands the useful citizen should lose these virtues, we may 
be sure that, for England, as for every othe^||mtry, tlys 
vessels ^ a degenerate commerce, itpuls^BHpba ev’ery 
shore, would speedily disappear fronJ those^Seas w^hose 
surface they now cover with the treasures of the universe, 
bartered for the treasures of the industry of the three 
kingdoms.’* • 

' It^must be admitted, that Trade tries cltaracter perhaps 
mofb severely than any other pursuit in life. It puts to 
tTie severest tests honesty^ self-denial, justice, and truth- 
fulness^ and men of business who pass-through such trials ' 
unstained are perhaps worthy of as ^eat honour as soldiers 
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who prove their courage amidst the* fire and perils of battle. 
And, to the credit of the multitudes of men engaged in the 
various departmerys of trade, we think it must be admitted 
that on the whole they pass through their trials nobly. -If 
w'e reflect but for a moment on the vast amount of wealth 
^aily entrusted even to subordinate persons, who themselves 
jyrobrfbly earn but a b&re competency — the loose cash which 
is constantly passing through the hands of shopmen, agents, 
broken:, and clerks in banking houses, — a*nd note how com- 
I paratively few are the breaches of trust which occur amidst 
all this temptation, it will probably be admitted that this 
steady daily honesfy of conduct is most honourable to human 
nature, if it do not e\cn tempt us to be proud of it. The 
same trust and confidence reposed by men of business in 
each other, as implied by the system of Credit, which is 
mainly based upon the principle of honour, would be sur- 
prising if it were not so much a matter of ordinary practice 
in Business transactions. Dr. Chalmers has well said, that 
the implicit trust with which merchants are accustomed to 
confide in distant agents, separated from them perhaps by 
half the globe — often consigning vast wealth to persons, 
recommended only by their character, whom perhaps they 
have never seen— is probably the finest act of homage which 
men can render to one another. 

Althc)U||^ommon honesty is still happily in the ascen- 
dant afij^H^'-confmon people, and the general ^business 
communH^W Engfand is still sound at heart, putting their 
honest character ilpo their respective callings, — there are 
unhappily, as there, have been in all times, but too many 
instances of flagrant dishonesty^and fraud, exhibited by the 
unscrupulous, the over-speculative, and the intensely selfisli, 
in their haste to be rich. There are tradesmen wh^?adul- 
terate, contractors w'ho ‘‘ scamp^’’ manufacturers who give fts 
shoddy instead of wool, “dressing” instead of cottj^n, cast- 
iron' toojs instead of steel, needles without eyes, razors made 
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only “to sell/’ and swindled fabrics in many shapes. But 
these nve must hold to be the exceptional cases, of low- 
minded and grasping men, who, thoijgh they may gain 
wealth which they probably cannot enjoy, will never gain an 
honest character, nor secure that without which wealth is 
nothing — a heart at peace. “The rogue cozened not. me, 
but his own conscience,” said Bishop Latimer of a* cutler 
who made him pay twopence for a knife not worth a penny. 
Money, earned by screwing, cheating, and overrijaching, 
may for a time dazzle the eyes of the unthinking ; but th§ 
bubbles blown by unscrupulous rogues, when full-blown, 
usually glitter only to burst. The Saflleirs, Dean Pauls, 
and Redjjaths, for the most part, come to a sad end even 
in this worUl ; and though the successful swindles 6f others 
may not be “ found out,” and the gains of their roguery 
may remain with them, it will be as a curse and not as a 
blessing. 

It is possible that the scrupulously honest man may not; 
grow rich so fast as ihf unscrupulous and dishonest one;j 
but the success will be of a truer kind, earned without: 
fraud or injustice. And even though a man should for a| 
time be unsuccessful, still he must be honest : better lose ! 
all and save character. For character js itself a fortune ; 
and if the high-principled man will but hold on his way 
courageously, success will surely come, — nor will the highest 
reward^ of all be withheld from hiiil Wordsworth well 
describes the “ Happy Warrior,” as he I 

“ Who comprehends^ his trust, and tJthe same 
Keeps faithful with a sintjleness of aim ; 

* And therefore does ^ot sloop, nor lie in wait 

F or wealth, or honour, or for worldly state ; 

• Whom they must follow, on whose heacf must fall, 

^ ^ \ Like showers of manna, if they come at all.” 

As an example of the high-minded mercantile ^man 
traiiielf in upright habits of business, and distinguished for 
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justice, truthfulness, and honesty oV dealing in all things, 
the career of the well-kno^n David Barclay, grandlson of 
Robert Barclay, ^f Ury, the author of the celebrated 
‘ Apology for the Quakers,* may be briefly referred to. For 
many years he was the head of an extensive house in 
^^heapside, chiefly engaged in the American trade ; but 
^ like Granville Sharj^, he entertained so strong an opinion 
against the w’ar ynth our American colonies, that he deter- 
mined io retire altogether from the trade. Whilst a mer- 
dchant, he was as much distinguished for his talents, know- 
ledge, integrity, and power, as he afterwards was for his 
patriotism and munificent philanthropy. He was a mirror 
of truthfulness and honesty; and, as became the good 
Christian and true gentleman, his word was always held 
to be as good as his bond. His position, and his high 
character, induced the Ministers of the day on many occa- 
sions to seek his advice; and, when examined before the 
House of Commons on the subject of the American dispute, 
his views were so clearly expressed, and his advice was so 
strongly justified by the reasons stated by him, that Lord 
North publicly acknowledged that he had derived more 
information from David Barclav than from all others east 
of Temple Bar. .On retiring from business, it was not to 
rest in luxurious ease, but to enter upon new labours of 
usefulness for others. With ample means, he felt that he 
still owed to socie/y the duty of a good example. He 
founded a house ofl industry near his residence at Waltham- 
stow, which he supported at a heavy outlay for several years, 
until at length he succeeded in rendering it a source of 
comfort as well as independeeice to the well-disposed 
families of theopoor in that neighbourhood. When an 
estate in Jamaica fell to him, he determined, thouglj%t a 
cost of some 10,000/., at once to give liberty to the wholt 
of the slaves on the property. He sent out an ag^t, who 
hired a ship, and fie had the little slave community trans- 
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ported to one of the free American states, where they 
settled d9wn and prospered. Mr. Barclay had been assured 
that the negroes were too ignorant and too barbarous for 
freedom, and it was thus that he determined practically 
to demonstrate the fallacy of the assertion. In dealing with 
his accumulated savings, he made Jiimsclf the exe^uto^lof 
his own will, and instead of leaving a large fortune to be* 
divided among .his relatives at his death, he extended to 
them his munificent aid during his life, watched and aided 
them in their respective careers, and thus not only laid 
the foundation, l.)ut li\ed to see the maturity, of some of 
the largest and most prosperous business concerns in the 
metropolis. We believe that to this day some of*our most 
eminent merchants — such •as the Gurneys, Hanburys, and 
Buxtons — are proud to acknowledge with gratitude the 
obligations they owe to David Barclay for the means of their 
first introduction to life, and for the benefits of his counsel 
and countenance in the early stages of their career. Such a 
man stands as a mark of the mercantile honesty and integrity 
of his country, and is a model and example for men of 
business in all lime to come. 
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** Not for to hide it in a hedge. 

Nor for a train attendant, 

Bnt for the gioriona privilege 
Of being independent/* — Burm. 

** Neither a borrower nor a lender be : 

For loan oft loses lx)th itself and friend ; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry/* — Skakesfuare. 

Nc\^r tocat money i^airs with levity — Money is character.— E. 1. Bviivtr LytUn, 


OW a man uses money — makes it, saves it, and 
spends it— is perhaps ohe of the best tests of 
practical wisdom. Although money ought by 
no means to be regarded as a chief end of man’s 
life, neither is it a trifling matter, to be held in philgscjghic 
. .CQHt^pt, representing as it does to so large an extent^ the 
means of physical comfoit and social well-being. Indeed, 
soixif! of the finest qualities of human nature are intimately 
related to the righ^ use of money ; such as gen&osity, 
liones^, justice, andvself-sacrifice ; as well as the practical 
virtues of economy ^\d providence. On the other hand, 
ttere, are their counterfiarts of avarice, fraud, injustice, and 
selfishness, as di^pkyed by the inordinate lovers of gain ; 
and the vices of thriftlessness, extravagance, and impijivi- 
dence, on the part of those who misuse and abuse the meanst 
entnuE^ to them. So that,”' as is wisely observed by 
Heniy ‘Taylor in his thoughtful * Notes from Life,’ right 
koA manner in .getting, saving, spending, giving,^ 
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taking, lending, borrowing, and bequeathing, wbuld almost ' 
argue a p.erfect man.” ^ 

I Comfort in worldly circumstances is a condition which 
every man is justified in striving to attain by all worthy 
means. It secures that physical satisfaction, which is 
necessary for the culture of the better part of his fiatujie ; 
and enables him to provide for those of his own household, * 
without which, says the Apostle, a man is “ worse^than an 
infidel.” Nor ought the duty to be any the less indiffereijt 
to us, that the respect which our fellow-men entertain for 
us in no slight degree depends upon the .manner in which 
we exercise the opportunities which present themsdves 
for our honourable advancement in life. The vbry effort 
required to be made to silcceed in life wdth this object, is 
of itself an education; stimulating a man’s sense of self- 
respect, bringing out his practical qualities, and disciplining 
him in the exercise of patience, perseverance, andisuch 
like virtues. The provident arid careful man must neces- 
sarily be a thoughtful man, for he lives not merdy for 
the present, but with provident forecast makes arrange- 
ments for the future. He must also be a temperate man,^ 
and exercise the virtue of self-denial, thgin which nothing is' 
so much calculated to give strength to the character. Jolin 
Sterling says truly, that “ the worst education which teaches 
self-denjjil, is better than the best whkh teaches everything 
else, and not that” The Romans Jghtly employed the 
same word (virtus) to designate co^age, which is in a 
physical sense what the other is in a mdral J the highest virtue- ? 
df all being victory over ojirselves. 

Hence the lesson of selMenial — the sagifeing of a present 
gratification for a future good — is one of the last that is 
learnt Those classes which work the hardest might naturally 
be exacted to value the most the money which they, earn. 
Yer tnf readiness with which so many are accustomed to 
eat up and drink up their earaings as they go, reuideit 
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them to a great extent helpless and dependent upon the 
frugal. There are large numbers of persons among us who, 
though enjoying sufecient means of comfort and indepen- 
dence, are often found to be barely a day’s march ahead of 
actual want when a time of pressure occurs ; and hence a 
gt^at Qause of social l^elplcssness and suffering. On one 
‘occasion a deputation waited on Lord John Russell, respecting 
the taxcjtion levied on the working classes of the country, 
when the noble lord took the opportunity of remarking, 
You may rely upon it that the Government of this country 
durst not tax the working classes to anything like the extent 
to which they tax themselves in their expenditure upon 
intoxicatmg drinks alone I” Of all great public questions, 
there is perhaps none more important than this, — no great 
work of reform calling more loudly for labourers. But 
it must be admitted that self-denial and self-help would 
makefc a poor rallying cry for the hustings ; and it is to 
be feared that the patriotism of this day has but little 
regard for such common things as ^individual economy and 
providence, although it is By the practice of such virtues 
only that the genuine independence of the industrial classes 
is to be secured. “ Prudence, frugality, and good manage- 
ment,” said Samuel Drew, the philosophical shoemaker, 
“ are excellent artists for nxending bad times ; they occupy 
bift Jittle room in any dwelling, but would furnisl} a more 
effectual remedy forjthe evils of life than any Reform Bill 
that ever passed the f louses of Parliament.” Socrates said, 
Let him that woul^ move the World move first himself” 
Or as the old rhyme runs — ^ 

“jJf every one would see 
To his own reformation, 

How very easily ^ 

' ^ You might refoKxi a nation. 

it is, however, genbraHy felt ta be a far easier thing to 
'Woqp thi Church and^th« State than to reform the least of 
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our own bad habits ; Snd in such matters it is usually found 
more •agreeable to our tastes, as it certainly is the common 
I^ractice, *to begin with our neighboufs rather than with 
ourselves. 

Any class of men that lives from hand to mouth will 
ever be an inferior class. 'I'hey will necessarily remain 
impotent and helpless, hanging on “to the skirts of sociCty,. 
the sport of times and seasons. Having no respect for 
themselves, they* will fail in securing the resj)ect df others. 
In commercial crises, such men must inevitably go to the 
wall. Wanting that husbanded jiower which a store of sav- 
ings, no matter how small, invariably gives them, they will 
be at e\'ery man's mercy, and, if possessed of righj feelings, 
they cannot but regard wijih fear and trembling the future 
possible fate of their wives and children. “The wwld,*' 
once said Mr. C'obden to the working men of Huddersfield, 
“ has always been divided into two classes, — those who 
have saved, and those who have spent — the thrifty and the 
extravagant, I'hc building of all the houses, the mills, the 
bridges, and the ships, and the accomplishment of all other 
great works which have rendered man civilized and happy, 
has been done by the savers, the thrifty ; and those who 
liave wasted their resources have always been their slaves. 
It has been the law of nature and of Providence that this 
should be so ; and I were an impostor if I promised ajiy 
class diftt they would advance thenfeelves if they Vere 
imj>rovident, thoughtless, and idle.'* ^ 

Equally sound was the advice giverf by Mr. Bright to an 
assembly of working men at Rochdale, in 1847, when, after 
expressing his belief that, ^ so far as honesty was concerned, 
it was to be* found in pretty equal rfritount among all 
classes," he used the following words “ There is only 
one way that is safe for ajiy man, or any number of^men, 
ijy whisft they can maintain their present position if rii be 
a good one, or raise themselves above it if it be £wbad one, 
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— that is, by the practice of the virtuds of industry, frugality, 
temperance, and honesty. There is no royal Toad„ by which 
men can raise themj^elves from a position which they feel to 
be uncomfortable and unsatisfactory, as regards their mental 
or physical condition, except by the practice of those virtues 
by which they find numbers amongst them are continually 
^advanefag and bettering themselves. ” 

There is no reason why the condition of the average 
workman should not be a useful, honourable, respectable, 
afid happy one. The whole body of the working classes 
might, (with few exceptions) be as frugal, virtuous, well- 
informed, and well-fconditioned as many individuals of the 
same class have already made themselves. What some men 
are, all without difficulty might be. Employ the same 
means, and the same results will follow. That there should 
be a clas*s of men who live by their daily labour in every 
state is the ordumnee of God, and doubtless is a wise and 
rightdbus one ; but that this class should be otherwise than 
frugal, contented, intelligent, and h^ppy, is not the design 
of Providence, but springs solely from the weakness, self- 
indulgence, and perverseness of man himself. The healthy 
spirit of self-help created amongst working people would 
more than any other measure serve to raise them as a class, 
and this, not by pulling down others, but by levelling them 
up^ to a higher and still advancing standard of religion, 
intelligence, and viicue. “All moral philosophy,” says 
Montaigne, “ is as applicable to a common and private life 
as to the most splendU. Every man carries the entire form 
of the human condition within him.'^' 

When a man casts his glance fo^;ward, he will find that tlife 
three chief temporal contingencies for which he has to provide 
are want of employment, sickness, and death. The two 
first he may escape, but the last is^inevitable. It is, however,* 
the duty of the prudent man so to live, and so to j^^range?^ 
that the pressure of sufibring, in event of either contingency 

f • ** y I » 
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occurring, shall be mitigated to as great an extent as possible^, 
not dhly to himself, but also to those who are dependent 
upon him for their comfort and subsistence. Viewed in this 
light the honest earning and the frugal use of money are of 
the greatest importance. Rightly earned, it is the represen- ? 
tative of patient industry and untiring effort, of temptation 
resisted, and hope rewarded; and ‘rightly used, it^affords; 
indications of prudence, fore-thought and self-denial — the 
true basis of manly character. Ibough money repiesents a' 
crowd of objects without any real worth or utility, it al^p 
represents many things of great value ; not only food, cloth- 
ing, and household satisfaction, but personal self-respect and 
indei)endence. Thus a store of savings is to the working 
man as a barricade against want ; it secures him a footings 
and enables him to wait, it may be in cheerfulness and hope^ 
until better days come round. The very endeavour to gain 
a firmer position in the world has a certain dignity in it, and 
tends to make a man stronger and better. At all ei^nts it 
gives him greater freedom of action, and enables him to 
husband his strength for future effort. 

But the man who is always hovering on the verge of want 
is in a state not far removed from that of slavery. He is in 
no sense his own master, but is in constant peril of falling 
under the bondage of others, and accepting the terms which 
they dictate to him. He cannot help being in a measure, 
servile^ ibr he dares not look the worH boldly in the fece ; 
and in adverse times he must look either to alms or the poofs ; 
rates. If work fails him altogether, he has not the means of; 
moving to another field of employnjAt ; he is fixed to his 
parish like a limpet to its^ock, and can neither migrate nor : 
emigrate. • • • 

'fo secure independence, the practice of simple economy 
^s all that is necessary. J^onomy requires neither superior 
^ouragT nor eminent virtue ; it is satisfied with ordinary 
energy,.’ and the capacity of avera^ minds. £<y>nomy, at 
• • ^ • • I 
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bottom, is but the spirit of order applied ia the administra- 
tion of domestic affairs : it means management, .regvflarity, 
prudence, and the avoidance of waste. The spirit of eco- 
nomy was expressed by our Divine Master in the words 
^ Gather up the fragments that remain, so that nothing may 
b^ lost.* His omnipotence did not disdain the small things 
,of ^ife f and even while revealing His infinite power to the 
multitude, he taught the pregnant lesson of carefulness of 
which aK stand so much in need. 

f Economy also means the power of resisting present grati- 
fication for the purpose of securing a future good, and in this 
light it represents tile ascendancy of reason over the animal 
instincts. It is altogether different from penuriousness : for 
it is economy that can alw^ays best afford to be generous. It 
does not make money an idol but regards it as a useful 
agent. As Dean Swift observes, “ we must carry money in 
jthe head, not in the heart.’* ICconomy may be styled the 
, i^augfter of Prudence, the sister of Temperance, and the 
toother of Liberty, It is evidently conservative — conser- 
'jlvative of cliaracter, of domestic happiness, and social well- 
being. It is, in short, the exhibition of self-help in one of 
its best forms. 

Francis Horner's father giive him this advice on enter- 
ing life : — “ Whilst I wish you to be comfortable in every 
respect, I cannot too strongly inculcate economy. It is 
a necessary virtue tof all ; and however the shallow fpart of 
mankind may despise it, it certainly leads to independence, 
which is a grand object to every man of a high spirit.** 
Bums* lines, quoted A .the head of this chapter, contain the 
right idea; but unhappily his strain of song was higher than 
his practice ; hissdeal better than his habit. ' When laid on 
his death-bed he wrote to a friend, “ Alas ! Clarke, I begin 
to feel th^ worst. Bums* poor >\idow, and half a dozen of 
his dear little ones helpless orphans ;-r-'there I am w^k as 
woman's tpar. Enough^of this ; — *tis half my disease.** 

# • V ' 
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Every man ought ?o to contrive as to live %vithin his 
meanS This practice is of the very essence of. honesty. 
For if a ‘man do not manage honestly to live within his 
own means, he must necessarily be living dishonestly upon 
the means of somelDody else. 'I'hose who are careless about 
personal expenditure, and consider merely their own grari' 
fication, without regard for the corilfort of others, generally, 
find out the real uses of money when it is too late. Though 
by nature generous, these thriftless persons are oft€^ driven 
in the end to do very shabby things. They waste their 
money as they do their time ; draw bills upon the future ; 
anti( ii)ate their earnings ; and are thus under the necessity 
of dragging after them a load of debts and oj^ligations 
whicdi seriously affect theii; action as free and independent 
men. 

It was a maxim of Lord Bacon, that when it was necessary 
to economize, it was better to look after petty savings than 
to descend to petty gettings. I'he loose cash whiclftnany 
persons throw away useWssly, and worse, would often form a 
basis of fortune and independence for life. These wasters 
are their own worst enemies, though generally found amongst 
the ranks of those who rail at the injustice of “ the world.” 
But if a man will not be his own friend; how can he expect 
that others will? Orderly men of moderate means have 
always something left in their pockets to help others; 
whercryj •your prodigal and careless fellows who .spent! all 
never find an opportunity for helpings anybody. It is poor 
economy, however, to be a scrub. Narrowmindedness in 
living and in dealing is generally glS^rt-sighted, and leads 
to failure. The penny s#ul, it is said, never came to two- 
pence. Genefosity and liberality, like h€)nesty, prove the 
besf ix)licy after all. Though Jenkinson, in the ‘Vicar 
of Wakefield,* cheated hig kind-hearted neighbour Flam- 
jK)r^g|f in way or another every year, “ Flamborough,” 
said he, “has been regularly growing in richei, while I 
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have come to poverty and a gaoR” And practical life 
abounds Jh cases of brilliant results from a course of* gene- 
rous and honest policy. 

The proverb says tliat “an empty bag cannot stand 
upright;” neither can a man who is in debt. It is also 
dijpicult for a man who is in debt to be truthful ; hence it is 
.said tlfat lying rides cAi debts back. The debtor has to 
frame excuses to his creditor for postponing payment of 
the money he owes him; and probably ‘also to contrive 
filsehoods. It is easy enough for a man who will exercise a 
healthy resolution, to avoid incurring the first obligation ; 
but the facility wifh which that has been incurred often 
becomes a temptation to a second ; and very soon the 
unfortunate borrower becomes ^so entangled that no late 
exertion of industr}’^ can set him free. The first step in 
debt is like the first step in falsehood ; almost involving the 
necessity of proceeding in the same course, debt following 
debt, *^8 lie follows lie. Haydon, the painter, dated his 
decline from the day on which h^ first borrowed money^ 
He realized the truth of t^e proverb, “Who goes a-bor- 
rowing, goes a-sorrowing.” The significant entry in his 
diaiy is: “Here began debt and obligation, out of which 
I have never been and never shall be extricated as long 
as I live.” His Autobiography shows but too painfully 
how embarrassment in money matters produces poignant 
distress of mind, utt^r incapacity for work, and constantly 
recurring humiliations. The written advice which he gave 
to a youth w^hen entering the navy was as follows : “ Never 
purchase any enjoym^t if it cannot be procured without 
borrowing of others. Never borrqjv money ; it is degrading. 
I do not say never lend, but never lend 'if by lending 
you render yourself unable to pay what you owe ; *but 
under any circumstances never J)orrow.” Fichte, the poof 
student, refused to accefpt even presents from his stilfcpoorer 
parents. ‘ • 
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Dr. Johnson held that early debt is ruin. His words on 
the subject are weighty, and worthy of being* held in 
remembrance. “ Do not,” said he, “ accustom yourself to 
consider debt only as an inconvenience ; you will find it a 
calamity. Poverty takes away so many means of doing 
good, and produces so much inability to resist evil, boj^ 
natural and moral, that it is by aR virtuous means* to .b’e 
avoided. . . • Let it be your first care, then, not to ' 

be in any man’s* debt. Resolve not to be poor ; whatever 
you have spend less. Poverty is a great enemy to human 
happiness ; it certainly destroys liberty, and it makes some 
virtues impracticable and others extremely difficult Fru- 
gality is not only the basis of quiet, but of beneficence. 
No man can help others that wants help himself /we must 
have enough before we have to spare.” 

It is the bounden duty of every man to look his affairs 
in the face, and to keep an account of his incomings and 
outgoings in money matters. The exercise of a little simple 
arithmetic in this will be found of great value. 
Prudence requires that we shall pitch our scale of living a 
degree below our means, rather than up to them ; but this 
can only be done by carrying out faithfully a plan of living 
by which both ends may be made to meet. John Locke 
strongly advised this course: “Nothing,” said he “is like- 
lier to keep a man within compass than having constantly 
before hj^ eyes the state of his affairs in a regular course ’of 
account.” The Duke of Wellington kept an accurate 
detailed account of all the monies received and expended 
by him. “I make a point,” said to Mr. Gleig, “of 
pitying my own bills, an^ I advise every one to do. the 
same; formerly I used to trust a confidential servant to 
pay* them, but I was cured of that folly by receiving one 
fnoming, to my great surprise, duns of a year or two’s 
sjandiqgk The fellow had* speculated with my money, and 

left ‘my; bills unpaid.” Talking oft ddbt his remark wa% 

* * 
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“ It makes a slave of a man. I hdVe often known what it 
was to be in want of money, but I never got into debt.” 
Washington was a^ particular as Wellington was, in matters 
of business detail ; and it is a remarkable fact, that he did 
not disdain to scrutinize the smallest outgoings of his 
household — determined as he was to live honestly within 
his mdans — even while* holding the high office of President 
of the American Union. 

Admieral Jervis, Earl St. Vincent, has told the story of 
his early struggles, and, amongst other things, of his deter- 
mination to keep out of debt. “ My father had a very large 
family,” said he, “ with limited means. He gave me twenty 
pounds at starting, and that was all he ever gave me. After 
I had been a considerable time at the station [at sea], I 
drew for twenty more, but the bill came back protested. 
I was mortified at this rebuke, and made a promise, which I 
have ever kept,, that I w^ould never draw another bill 
withdut a certainty of i^s being jnid. I I.nmediately 
changed my mode of living, quitted my mess, Jived alone, 
and took up the ship’s allowance, w'hich 1 found (piite suffi- 
cient j washed and mended my own clothes ; made a pair 
of trousers out of the ticking of my bed ; and having by 
these means saved as much money as would redeem my 
honour, I took uj) my bill, and from that time to this I 
have taken care to keep within my means.” Jervis for six 
years endured pinching privation, but preserved dtis inte- 
grity, studied his profession with success, and gradually and 
steadily rose by mgrftTand bravery to the highest rank. 

Mr. Hume hit the mark when he once stated in the 
House of Commons — though hi^ words were followed by 
“ laughter ” — that <he tone of living in England is alto- 
gether too high. Middle-class people are too apt to live up 
to their incomes, if not beyond them : affecting a degree of 
“ style ” which is most unhealthy in its effects upod^ocietj^ 
at large. ^ There is an 'ambition to bring up boys as gentle- 
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men, or rather “genteel” men; though the result frequently 
is, only to. make them gents. They acquire a taste for dress, 
style, luxuries, and amusements, which can never form any 
solid foundation for manly or gentlemanly character; and 
the result is, that we have a vast number of gingerbread 
young gentry thrown upon the worUl, who remind i)ne#of 
the abandoned hulls sometimes j)icked up at sea, with only * 
a monkey on board. ^ 

"inhere is a dreadful ambition abroad for being “genteel.” 
We keep uj) appearances, too often at the expense d 
honesty; and, though we may not be ’rich, yet we must 
seem to be so. We must be “respectable,” though only in 
the meanest sense — in mere vulgar outward shd^v. We 
have not the courage to go patiently onward in the con- 
dition of life in which it has pleased God to call us ; but 
must needs live in some fashionable state to which we 
ridiculously ])lease to call ourselves, and all to grati% the 
vanity of tliat unsubstantial genteel -world of which we 
form a part There is a constant struggle and pressure for 
front seats in the social amphitheatre ; in the midst of 
which all noble self-denying resolve is trodden down, and 
many fine natures are inevitably crushed to death. “What 
waste, what misery, what bankruptcy, come from all this 
ambition to dazzle others with the glare of apparent worldly 
success, we need not describe. The. mischievous re^ufts 
show tJemselves in a thousand ways — in the rank frauds 
committed by men who dare to be dishonest, but do not 
dare to seem poor ; and •in the despeinite dashes at fortune, 
irP which the pity is not so much for those who fail, as for 
the hundreds of innocent Emilies who ar^ §o often involved 
in their ruin. 

t The late Sir Charles Napier, in taking leave of his 
cj^maj)^ in India, did a*bdfd and honest thing in, pub- 
lishing* his strong protest, embodied In his last General 

^ • • * * 
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Order to the officers of the Indian army, against the<'“ fast 
life led by so maT|v young officers in that serv’ice, involving 
them in ignominious obligations. Sir Charles strongly 
urged, in that famous document — what had almost been lost 
^ight of — that “honesty is inseparable from the character of 
a 'thotough-bred gentleman and that “ to drinh unpaid-for 
champagne and unpaid-for beer, and to ride unpaid-for horses, 
is to be^a cheat, and not a gentleman.” Men who lived beyond 
;their means and were summoned, often by their own ser- 
vants, before Courts of Requests for debts contracted in extra- 
vagant living, might be officers by virtue of their commissions, 
but they were not gentlemen. The habit of being constantly 
in debt, the Commander-in-chief held, made men grow 
callous to the proper feelings of a gentleman. It was not 
enough that an officer should be able to fight: that any 
bull-dog Could do. But did he hold his word inviolate ? — 
did f/e pay his debts? These were among the points of 
honour which, he insisted, illuminated the tnie gentleman’s 
and soldier’s career. As Bayard was of old, so would Sir 
Charles Napier have all British officers to be. He knew 
them to be “without fear,” but he would also have them 
“without reproach.” There are, however, many gallant 
young fellows, both in India and at home, capable of 
mounting a breach on an emergency amidst belching fire, 
and of performing the most desperate deeds of vqjour, who 
nevertheless cannot or will not exercise the moral courage 
necessary to enable them to resist a petty temptation pre- 
sented to their serises. They cannot utter their valiant 
“ No,” or “ I can’t afford it,” tq the invitations of pleasifre 
and self-enjoyment; and they are found ready to brave 
death rather than the ridicule of their companions. " 

The young man, as he passes through life, advance 
through a long line of temjlters ranged on either side^ 
him ; an^ die inevitable effect of yielding, is degradation 
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a greater or a less degree. Contact with them tends insen- 
sibly to draw away from him some portion of the divine 
electric element with which his nature* is charged ; and 
his only mode of resisting them is to utter and to act out 
his “no’* manfully and resolutely. must decide at 
once, not waiting to deliberate and* balance reasons ; fcr 
the youth, like “the woman who deliberates, is lost** Many 
deliberate, without deciding; but “not to resolve^ is to 
resolve.” A perfect knowledge of man is in the prayer,^ 

“ Lead us not into temptation.** But temptation will come ■ 
to try the young man’s strength ; and once ^yielded to, the- 
power to resist grows weaker and weaker. Yield once, and 
a portion of virtue has gone. Resist manfully, Snd the 
first decision will give strength for life; repeated, it will 
become a habit. It is in the outworks of tlie habits 
formed in early life that the real strength of the defence 
must lie ; for it has been wisely ordained, that thei^ma- 
chinery of moral existence should be carried on principally 
through the medium of Ae habits, so as to save the wear 
and tear of the great principles within. It is good habits, 
which insinuate themselves into the thousand inconsider- 
able acts of life, that really constitute by far the greater 
part of man’s moral conduct. 

Hugh Miller has told how, by an act of youthful decision, 
he saved Jiimself from one of the strong temptations .so 
peculiar ^o a life of toil. When employed as a mason, it 
was usual for his fellow-workmen to have an occasional 
treat of drink, and one dky two glasses of whisky fell to 
his* share, which he swallowed. When he reached home, 
he found, on opening his favourite book— r‘JBacon's Essays* 

— th£rt the letters danced before his eyes, and that he could 
n# longer master the sense. “The condition,** he says, 
wjiich I had brouglit toyself was, I felt, one of 
ii^radafipn. I had sunk, by my own att, for the^time, to ^ 
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a’ lower level of intelligence than that on which it my 
privilege to be placed ; and though the state could have 
been no very favoWable one for fonning a resolution, I in 
that hour determined that I should never again sacrifice 
my capacity of intellectual enjoyment to a drinking usage ; 
&;id, }.vith God’s help,^ I was enabled to hold by the deter- 
mination.” It is such decisions as this that often form the 
tumingj-points in a man’s life, and furnish the foundation 
of his future character. And this rock, on which Hugh 
^Miller might have been wrecked, if he had not at the right 
moment put forth his moral strength to strike away from it, 
is one that youth and manhood alike need to be constantly 
on thek guard against. It is about one of the worst and 
most deadly, as well as extravagant, temptations which he 
in the way of youth. Sir Walter Scott used to say that “ of 
all vices drinking is the most incompatible with greatness.” 
NoU/Only so, but it is incompatible with economy, decency, 
health, and honest living. When a youth cannot restrain, he 
must abstain. Dr. Johnson’s case' is th.e case of many. He 
said, referring to his own habits, “ Sir, I can abstain ; but 
I can't be moderate.” 

But to wrestle vigorously and successfully with any vicious 
habit, we must not merely be satisfied with contending on 
the low ground of worldly prudence, though that is of use, 
but take stand upon a higher moral elevation. Mechanical 
aidSj such as pledges, may be of service to some* but the 
great thing is to set up a high standard of thinking and 
acting, and endeavqar to strengthen and purify the principles 
as well as to reform the habits. For this purpose a yowlh 
must study himgelf, watch his steps, and compare his thoughts 
and acts with bis rule. The more knowledge of himself 
he gains, the more humble will he be, and perhaps tjie 
lesi| confident in his own stuength. But the disCjjpline 
be alwap foui}d most valuable which is acquired b]^*resisni^ 
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small present gratificatfons to secure a prospective greater 
and higher* one. It is the noblest work in self-education, 
— for * 9 

“ Real glory 

Springs from the silent conquest of ourselves, 

And without that the conqueror is nought 

But the first slave,” - • 

• • • 

• 

Many popular books have been written for the purpose 
of communicating to the public the grand secret of^aking 
money. But there is no secret whatever about it, as thg 
proverbs of every nation abundantly testify. “Take care 
of the i)ennies and the pounds will take care of themselves.” 

“ Diligence is the mother of good luck.” “ No pains no 
gains.” “No sweat no street.” “Work and thou shalt ' 
have.” “ The world is his who has patience and industry.” 
“Better go to bed supperless than rise in debt” Such 
are specimens of the proverbial philosophy, embodying the 
hoarded experience of many generations, as to thf best 
means of thriving in tfie world. They were current in 
people’s mouths long before books were invented \ and like 
other popular proverbs they were the first codes of popular 
morals. Moreover they have stood the test of time, and the 
experience of every day still bears witness to their accuracy, 
force, and soundness. The proverbs of Solomon are full 
of wisdom as to the force of industry, and the use and abijse 
of mo%ey : — “ He that is slothful in work is brother toPhim 
that is a great waster.” “Go to the ant thou sluggard; con- 
sider her ways, and be wise.” Poverty, says the preacher, 
shall come upon the idler, “ as one tJiSt travelleth, and want 
as an armed man but of the industrious and upright, “the 
hand of the diligent maketh rich.” “ The drunkard and the 
glutton shall come to poverty ; and drowsiness shall clothe 
*a man with rags.” “Se^st thou a man diligent in his 
^Wisine^? he shall stand before king^s.” But above all, 

“ It is better to get wisdom than gdld ; for jwisdoiji is bette^^j^i 
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tiban rubies, and all the things that Vnay be desired are not 
to be compared to it.” • 

Simple industiy^and thrift ynll go far towards making 
any person of ordinary working faculty comparatively in- 
dependent in his meaps. Even a working man may be so, 
provided he will carefully husband his resources, and watch 
the little outlets of useless expenditure. A penny is a very 
small matter, yet the comfort of thousands of families depends 
upon the proper spending and saving of i)ennies. If a man 
§llows the little pennies, the results of his hard work, to slip 
out of his fingers — some to the beershop, some this way 
and some that — lie will find that his life is little raised 
above one of mere animal drudgery. On the other hand, 
if he take care of the pennies— glutting some weekly into a 
benefit society or an insurance fund, others into a savings* 
bank, and confiding the rest to his wife to be carefully 
laid out, with a- view to the comfortable maintenance and 
eduction of his family — he will soon find that this attention 
to small matters will abundantly yepay him, in increasing 
means, growing comfort at ^ome, and a mind comparatively 
free from fears as to the future. And if a working man have 
high ambition and possess richness in spirit, — a kind of 
wealth which far transcends all mere worldly possessions — he 
may not only help himself, but be a profitable helper of others 
in his path through life. That this is no impossible thing 
even for a common labourer in a workshop, ma)» ]pe illus- 
trated by the remarkable career of Thomas Wright of 
Manchester, who not only attempted but succeeded in 
the reclamation of mii\y criminals while working for weekly 
wages in a foundry. c 


Accident first «dlrected Thomas Wright’s jfetention to the 
difficulty encountered by liberated convicts in retumin|; to 
habits of honest industry. His^mind was shortly possessed 
by the subject ; and to remedy ffie evil became thS^,urpciSi^ 
of his life, Theugh'^he "worked from six in the morning tilP' 
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six at night, still thertf were leisure minutes that he could 

call hfe own — more especially his Sundays — ^and these he 
employed* in the service of convicted criipinals \ a class then 
far more neglected than they are now. But a few minutes 
a day, well employed, can effect a great deal ; and it will 
scarcely be credited, that in ten years this working man, by 
steadfastly holding to his purpose, •succeeded in rescuing, 
not fewer than three hundred felons from continuance in 
a life of villany! He came to be regarded as the moral 
physician of the Manchester Old Bailey; and where tl^ 
Chaplain and all others failed, Thomas Wright often suc- 
ceeded. Children he thus restored reformed to their parents ; 
sons and daughters otherwise lost, to their homes ; and many 
a returned convict did he contrive to settle down to honest 
and industrious pursuits. The task was by no means easy. 
It required money, time, energy, prudence, and above all, 
character, and the confidence which character invariably 
inspires. The most remarkable circumstance was that Wright 
relieved many of thei^p poor outcasts out of the com- 
paratively small wages earned by him at foundry work. 
He did all this on an income which did not average, during 
his working career, loo/. per annum ; and yet, while he was 
able to bestow substantial aid on criminals, to whom he 
owed no more than the service of kindness which every 
human being owes to another, he also maintained his 
family,^iu comfort, and was, by frugality and carefulness, 
enabled to lay by a store of savings against his approaching 
old age. Every week he apportioned his income with de- 
liberate care ; so much* for the indispensable necessaries 
of food and clothing, sc^ much for the landlord, so much 
for the schoolmaster, so much for the ^oor and needy ; 
an8 the lines of distribution were resolutely observed. By 
•such means did this humble workman pursue his great 
^ork,/<fIth the results we ha^e so briefly described. Indeed, 
his* career affords one of the mosf remarkable ajid strikii\|^ 

» •• * ' X 2 » 
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illustrations of the force of purpose a man, of the might 
of small means carefully and sedulously appliedr, and/^above 
all, of the power i^ich an energetic and upright* character 
invariably exercises upon the lives and conduct of others. 

There is no discredit, but honour, in every right walk 
of industry, whether it be in tilling the ground, making 
, tools, Sv^eaving fabrics,' or selling the products behind a 
counter. A youth may handle a yard-stick, or measure a 
piece ofrribbon ; and there will be no discredit in doing so, 
lyiless he allows his mind to have no higher range than 
the stick and ribbon; to be as short as the one, and as 
narrow as the other. “Let not those blush who have^^ 
said Fuller, “but those who have not a lawful calling.” 
And Bishop Hall said, “ Sweet is the destiny of all trades, 
whether of the brow or of the mind.” Men %vho have 
raised themselves from a humble calling, need not be 
ashamed, but rather ought to be proud of the difficulties 
they Mve surmounted. An American President, when asked 
what was his coat-of-arms, remembering that he had been a 
hewer of wood in his youth, Replied, “ A pair of shirt sleeves.” 
A French doctor once taunted Flechier, Bishop of Nismes, 
who had been a tallow-chandler in his youth, with the mean- 
ness of his origin, to which Flechier replied, “If you had 
been born in the same condition that I was, you would still 
have been but a maker of candles.” 

Nothing is more common than energy in mone) -leaking, 
quite independent of any higher object than its accumulation. 
A man ^ho devotes himself to this pursuit, body and soul, 
can scarcely fail to befcqme rich. Very little brains will do : 
spend less than you earn ; add guinea to guinea ; scrape and 
. save; and the pife* of gold will gradually riSe. Osterwald 
the Parisian banker, began life a poor man. He was* ac- 
customed every evening to drinl^ a pint of beer for suppeif 
at a tavern which he visited, rfuring which he coll At?d 
j|)ocketed ^11 tha» corks that he could lay his hands on. In 
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eight 3seaxs he had collected as many corks as sold for eight 
louis d'ors/ With that sum he laid the foundations of his 
fortune — gained mostly by stock-jobbiitg ; leaving at his 
death some three millions of francs. John Foster has cited 
a striking illustration of what this kinci of determination will 
do in money-making. A young w'ho ran through Jifs 
patrimony, sj)ending it in profligacy, was at length reduced ’ 
to utter want and despair. He rushed out of hig house 
intending to put an end to his life, and stopped on arriving 
at an eminence overlooking what were once his estates? 
He sat down, ruminated for a time, and rose with the 
determination that he would recover them. He returned 
to the streets, saw a load of coals which had been^shot out 
of a cart on to the pavement before a house, offered to 
carry them in, and was employed. He thus earned a few 
pence, requested some meat and drink as a gratuity, w’hich 
was given hina, and the pennies were laid by. Puisuing 
this menial labour, he earned and saved more pennies ; 
accumulated sufficient fo enable him to purchase some 
cattle, the value of which he understood, and these he sold 
to advantage. He proceeded by degrees to undertake 
larger transactions, until at length he became rich. The 
result was, that he more than recovered his possessions, and 
died an inveterate miser. When he was buried, mere earth 
went to earth. With a nobler spirit, the same determinajtidn 
might Ifave enabled such a man to be a benefactor to others 
as well as to himself. But the life and its end in this case 
were alike sordid. • • 

•To provide for others and for our bwn comfort and inde- 
pendence in old age, is honourable, and greatly to be com- 
mended ; but to hoard for mere wealth’s sake is the 
characteristic of the narrow-souled and the miserly. It is 
apinst Ae growth of this'^htbit of inordinate saving that 
:^he wise man needs most carefully #to ^ard himself; else^ 
what in youth was simple economj^ may in did 4g^gro\^ into^ 
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avarice, and what was a duty in the one case, may become 
a vice in the other. It is the love of money — not money 
itself — ^which is “ tfle root of evil,” — love which narrows 
and contracts the soul, and closes it against generous life 
and action. Hence, ^ir Walter Scott makes one of his 
ch^raoters declare that “the penny siller slew more souls 
‘ than the naked sword slew bodies.” It is one of the defects 
of busiqess too exclusively followed, that k insensibly tends 
to a mechanism of character. The business man gets into 
a rut, and often does not look beyond it. If he lives for 
himself only, he becomes apt to regard other human beings 
only in so far as they minister to his ends. Take a leaf 
from sudli men’s ledger and you have their life. 

Worldly success, measured by the accumulation of money, 
is no doubt a very dazzling thing ; and all men are naturally 
more or less the admirers of worldly success. But though 
men iof persevering, sharp, dexterous, and unscrupulous 
habits, ever on the watch to push opportunities, may and do 
“ get on ” in the world, yet it is quite possible that they may 
not possess the slightest elevation of character, nor a particle 
of real goodness. He who recognizes no higher logic than 
that of the shilling, may become a very rich man, and yet 
remain all the while an exceedingly poor creature. For 
riches are no proof whatever of moral worth; and their 
gRtt^r often serves only to draw attention to the worthless- 
ness of their possessor, as the light of the glowworm^ reveals 
the grub. 

The manner in wWch many allow themselves to be sacri- 
ficeef to their love of wealth reminds one of tlic cupidity T)f 
the monkey — thqj , caricature of our species. Jn Algiers, the 
Kabyle peasant attaches a gourd, well fixed, to a tree,^nd 
I^aces within it some rice. The gourd has an opening 
merely sufficient to admit the*mbnkey*s paw. Th^^rcatme 
comes to the t^ by night, inserts his j)aw, and gr^ps b9Vi 
*1iootj. fee/’-ies to d»-awrt back, but it is clenched, and he 
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has no^ the wisdom to unclench it So there he stands till 
morning, When he is caught, looking as foolish as may be, 
though with the prize in his grasp. Thetooral of this little 
story is caj>able of a very extensive application in life. 

The power of money is on the Vhole over-estimated. 
The greatest things which have been done for the world 
have not been accomplished by rich*men, nor by sutsenp- • 
tion lists, but by*men generally^ of small pecuniary means, 
Christianity was propagated over half the world by^men of 
the poorest class ; and the greatest thinkers, discoverers? 
inventors, and artists, have been men of moderate wealth, 
many of them little raised above the condition of manual 
labourers in point of worldly circumstances. And it will 
always be so. Riches are^oftener an impediment than a 
stimulus to action ; and in many cases they are quite as 
much a misfortune as a blessing. The youth w’ho inherits 
wealth is apt to have life made too easy for him, and he soon 
growls sated with it, because he has nothing left to desire. 
Having no special object to struggle for, he finds time hang 
heavy on his *hands ; he remains morally and spiritually 
asleep ; and his position in society is often no higher than 
that of a polypus over which the tide floats. 

“ 1 1 is only labour is to kill the time, 

And labour dire it is, and weary woe.” 

» 

Yet fhe rich man, inspired by a right spirit, will spurn 
idleness as unmanly ; and if he bethink himself of the re- 
sponsibilities which attach to the possession of w’ealth and 
property he will feel even a higher Call to w^ork than men 
of humbler lot* This, however, must be admitted to be by 
no weans the practice of life. The golden mean of Agur^s 
l^erfect prayer is, perhaps, the best lot of all, did we but 
kjj^w it Give me neither T;)^verty nor riches ; feed me with 
^’ood cdrrvenient for me,” The late Jpseph Brotherton, Si .P., 
left a fine motto .to be recorded uppn hiJ^jjioifument i!P^ 
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the Peel Park at Manchester, — the ^declaration in his case 
being strictly true : “ My richness consisted^ not in the 
greatness of my jossessions, but in the smaJlness of my 
wants.” He rose from the humblest station, that of a factory 
boy, to an eminent {position of usefulness, by the simple 
ekxercise of homely honesty, industry, punctuality, and self- 
dehiat Down to the close of his life, when not attending 
Parliament, he did duty as minister in a. small chapel in 
Manchester to which he was attached ; and in all things he 
made it appear, to those who knew him in private life, that 
the gloiy he sough^. was nof “ to be seen of men,” or to excite 
their praise, but to earn the consciousness of discharging the 
every-d^y duties of life, down to the smallest and humblest 
of them, in an honest, upright, truthful, and loving spirit. 

“Respectability,” in its best sense, is good. The re- 
spectable man is one worthy of regard, literally worth turn- 
ing to look at. But the respectability that consists in 
merety keeping up appearances is not worth looking at in 
any sense. Far better and more* respectable is the good 
poor man than the bad rich one — better the humble silent 
man tlian the agreeable well-appointed rogue who keeps his 
gig. A well balanced and well-stored mind, a life full of 
useful purpose, whatever the position occupied in it may be, 
is of far greater importance than average worldly respect- 
ability. The highest object of life we take to be, to form a 
manly character, and to work out the best development 
possible, of body and spirit — of mind, conscience, heart, and 
soul. This is the end : all else oyght to be regarded but as 
the means. , Accordingly, that is not the most successful life 
in which a ^n gets the most pleasure, the most money, the 
most power or flace, honour or fame ; but that in whjph a 
man gets the most manhood, and performs the greatest 
anaount of useful work and ofjiuman duty. Mon^^is power 
aftef its sort, it is Jrue ; but intelligence, public spirit^ 
rmoral viitue^^e powers^ too, and far nobler one^. ^ “Let 
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Others^ plead for pensions,” wrote Lord Collingwood to a 
friend ; can be rich without money, by endeavouring to 
be superior to everything poor. I would have my services 
to my country unstained by any interested motive ; and old 
Scott * and I can go on in our cabbage-garden without much 
greater expense than formerly:” On another occasion he 
said, “I have motives for my conduct which I would^not* 
give in exchange.for a hundred j^ensions,” /" 

The making of a fortune may no doubt enatSe some 
people to “ enter society,” as it is called ; but to be css- 
teemed there, they must possess qualities of mind, manners, 
or heart, else they are merely rich people, nothing more. 
There are men ‘‘in society” now’, as rich as Croesus, who 
have no consideration extended tow’ards them, and elicit no 
respect. For why ? They are but as money-bags ; their 
only power is in their till. The men of mark in society — 
the guides and rulers of opinion — the really successful and 
useful men — are not necessarily rich men; but men of 
sterling character, of cfisciplined experience, and of moral 
excellence. Even the poor manr, like Thomas Wright, though 
lie possess but little of this world’s goods, may, in the enjoy- 
ment of a cultivated nature, of opportunities used and not 
abused, of a life spent to the best of his means and ability, 
look down, without the slightest feeling of envy, upon the 
person of mere w’orldly success, the man of money-bags and 
acres.* * 

* Ilis old gardener. Collingwood’s favourite amusement was gar- 
dening. Shortly after the bUttlc of Trafalgar a brother admiral called 
tipon him, and, after searching for his lordship all over the garden, he 
at last discovered him, with eld Scott, in the bottom of a deep trench 
which they wer? busily employed in digging. * * 
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CHAPTER XL 
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SEiIf-CuLTURE — Facilities and Difficulties. 


Every person has two educations, one which he receives from others, and one, more 
impo^nt, which be gives to himseK.'^ — Gibbon, 

•* la there one whom difllcultics dishearten — ^who bends to the storm ? He will do 
little. Is theft: one who will conquer ? That kind of man never fails.”— Jf/An Hunter. 

** The wise and active conqfier diiricnlties, 

By daring to attempt them : sloth and folly 
shiver and shrink at sight of toil and danger. 

And make the impossibility they fear.” — Rowe. 


c 

H E best part of every man’s education/’ said 
Sir Walter Scott, “ is *that which he gives to 
himself.” The late Sir Benjamin Brodie de- 
lighted to remember this saying, and he used 
to congratulate himself on the fact that pro- 
/essionally he was self-taught But this is necessarily the 
esase with all men who have acquired distinction in letters, 
science, or art. The education received at school or college 
is but a beginning, and is valuable mainly inasmucR as it 
trains the mind and habituates it to continuous ai^plication 
and study. That whi^h is put int® us by others is always 
tfar less ours than that which we acquire by our own diligent 
md persevering effort. Knowle^e conquered by labour 
becomes a possession — a property entirely our own* # A 
Ipgsater vividness and permanency of impression is secured 
facts thus acquired become ^gistered in theenind 
M way that mere imparfed information can never- effect* ^ 
%ims kmd bfjsgH^ltur/^ calls forth po^er and cultivates 
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streng^.' The solution of one problem helps the ma^tiexy 
of another; and thus knowledge is carried into faculty. Our 
own active effort is the essential thing ; and no facilities, no 
books, no teachers, no amount of lessons learnt by rote will, 
enable us to dispense with it. 

The best teachers have been the readiest to recognise the 
importance of self-culture, and of stimulating the^tu^ent • 
to acquire knowledge by the active exercise o/fnis pwn 
faculties. They have relied more upon training than upon 
tellings and sought to make their pupils themselves active 
parties to the work in which they were engaged; ^hus 
making teaching something far higher than' the mere passive 
reception of the scraps and details of knowledge. iThis was 
the spirit in which the gredt Dr. Arnold worked ; he strove 
to teach his pupils to rely upon themselves, and develop 
their powers by tlieir own active efforts, himself merely 
guiding, directing, stimulating, and encouraging thei^ “ I 
would far rather,” he said, ‘‘ sedd a boy to Van Dienaen’s 
Land, where he must wdrk for his bread, than send him to 
Oxford to live* in luxury, without any desire in his mind to 
avail himself of his advantages.” “ If there be one thing on 
eartli,” he observed on another occasion, “which is truly 
admirable, it is to see God’s wisdom blessing an inferiority .. 
of natural powers, when they have been honestly, truly, and 
zealously cultivated.” Speaking of a pupil of this character, 
he saicf, I would stand to that man hat in hand.” 6nce 
at Laleham, when teaching a rather dull boy, Arnold spoke 
somewhat sharply to hin:^ on which tjjie pupil looked up in 
his face and said, “Why do you sp^ak angrily, sir? indeed^ 

I am doing tly best I caif.” Years afterwards, Arnold used 
to t^ll the story to his children, and added, “ I never felt 
^o much in my life — ^that look and that speech I have never 
fcjjgotterrf* • » 

' Krom- the numerous instances ^ready cited of men of 
humble* station whp have risen tq^ distinctiol^^seience 
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literature, it will be obvious that labour is by no m^ns in- 
compatible with the highest intellectual culture*. Work in 
moderation is heaSthy, as w^ell as agreeable to the human 
constitution. Work educates the body, as study educates 
the mind ; and that ^s the best state of society in which 
there js some work for^every man’s leisure, and some leisure 
• for evc^ man’s work. Even the leisure classes are in a 
measure Vompelled to woj-k, sometimes ^as a relief from 
ennui^ 6ut in most cases to gratify an instinct which they 
Cannot resist. Some go foxhunting in the English counties, 
others grouse-shooting on the Scotch hills, while many 
wander away every summer to climb mountains in Switzer- 
land. Kence the boating, running, cricketting, and athletic 
sports of the public schools, in which our young men at the 
same time so healthfully cultivate their strength both of mind 
and body. It is said that the Duke of Wellington, when 
once Rooking on at the boys engaged in their sports in the 
play-ground at Eton, w'herd he had spent many of his owm 
younger days, made the remark, It w^as tliere that the 
battle of Waterloo was won*! ” 

Daniel Malthus urged his son when at college to be most 
diligent in the cultivation of knowledge, but he also enjoined 
him to pursue manly sports as the best means of keeping 
up the full working power of his mind, as well as of enjoying 
the pleasures of intellect. “ Every kind of knowledge,” said 
he, every acquaintance with nature and art, will* amuse 
and strengthen your mind, and I am perfectly pleased that 
cricket should do th^. same by your arms and legs ; I love 
to see you excel in eiercises of the body, and I think my- 
self that the better half, and mudh the most ,^greeable part, 
of the plea&ures of the mind is best enjoyed while oi^ is 
upon one’s legs.” But a still more important use of active 
; ^Cinplo5rment is that referred ti^by the great divins^^ Jereigy 
^aylor. “Avoid idleness,” he says, “and fill up all* the i 
■■^aces of ^ir/Ate with severe and useful employment ; for 
I • ... 
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lust easily creeps in at'^those emptinesses where the soul is 
unemplbyecj and the body is at ease ; for no easy, healthful, 
idle persoil was ever chaste if he could ]je tempted; but of 
all employments bodily labour is the most useful, and of the 
greatest benefit for driving away the d^vil.” 

Practical success in life depends more upon physicsd 
health than is generally imagined. *Hodson, of HoHsari’s 
H orse, writing home to a friend in England, said, “^iSSieve, 
if I get on well in India, it will blowing, physically^ speaking, 

' to a sound digestion.” The capacity for continuous working, 
in any calling must necessarily depend in a great measure 
upon this ; and hence the necessity for attending to health, 
even as a means of intellectual labour. It is perhaps to the 
neglect of i)hysical exercise, that we find airiongst students 
so frequent a tendency towards discontent, unhappiness, 
inaction, and reverie, — displaying itself in contempt for real 
life and disgust at the beaten tracks of men, — a tendency 
which in England has been called Byronism, and in* Ger- 
many Wertherism. Dr. f^hanning noted the same growth 
in America, wliich led him to mflike the remark, that “ too 
many of our young men grow up in a school of despair.” 
The only remedy for this green-sickness in youth is physical 
exercise — action, work, and bodily occupation. 

The use of early labour in self-imposed mechanical em- 
ployments may be illustrated by the boyhood of Sir Isasjp 
Newtor^^ •Though a comparatively dull scholar, he was very 
assiduous in the use of his saw, hammer, and hatchet — 

“ knocking and hammering in his lodging room ” — ^making 
models of windmills, carnages,, and vrfachines of all sorts; 
an^ as he grew older, he tqok delight in making little tables 
and cupboards for his friends. Smeaton, Watt, and Stephen- 
son, Vere equally handy with tools when mere boys ; and 
tflit for such kind of self-cultore in their youth, it is doubtful 
whether t‘Key would have accomplished so much' in their 
'^manfioo<f. Such was also the earljf traini^^^|he greatiai 
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inventors and mechanics described h the proceeding pages, 
whose contrivance and intelligence were practically'-trained 
by the constant use of their hands in early life. Even 
where men belongfng to the manual labour class have risen 
above it, and beconae more purely intellectual labourers, 
they have found the advantages of their early training in 
fhcjr fciter pursuits. Elihu Burritt says he found hard labour 
nuessa^;^o enable him to study with effect ; and more than 
once j ^ave up school-t^ching and study, and, taking to 

Jiis leather-apron again, went back to his blacksmith’s forge 
and anvil for liis health of body and mind's sake. 

The training of young men in the use of tools would, at 
the same time that it educated them in “ common things,” 
teach tfiem the use of their hands and arms, familiarize them 
with healthy work, exercise their faculties upon things tan- 
gible and actual, give them some practical acquaintance 
with mechanics, impart to them the ability of being useful, 
and implant in them the habit of persevering physical effort 
This is an advantage which the working classes, strictly so 
called, certainly possess oyer the leisure classes, — that they 
are in early life under the necessity of applying themselves 
laboriously to some mechanical pursuit or other, — thus 
acquiring manual dexterity and the use of their physical 
powers. The chief disadvantage attached to the calling of 
the laborious classes is, not that they are employed in 
physical work, but that they are too exclusively^ so em- 
ployed, often to the neglect of their moral and intellectual 
faculties. Wliile the youths of the leisure classes, having 
been taught to associate labour with servility, have shunned 
it, and been allowed to grow up practically ignorant, \he 
poorer classes, , confining themselves within the circle of 
their laborious callings, have been allowed to grow tp in 
a bilge proportion of cases absolutely illiterate. It seerfls 
possible, howeyer, to avoid *DOth these evils by\:ombifting 
^physical trammg of physical work with intellectual culture ^ 
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and there are various digns abroad which seem to mark the 
gradual adoption of this healthier system of education. 

The success of even professional men f^epends in no slight 
degree on their physical health \ and a public writer lias 
gone so far as to say that the greatness of our great men is 
quite as much a bodily affair as a mental one.'* * A healtl^ 
breathing apparatus is as indispensilble to the suci^s^ful i 
lawyer or politician as a well-cultured intell^-jL The' 
thorough aeration of the blood l)y free exposure To^ a large 
breathing surface in the lungs, is necessary to maintain that 
full vital })Ower on which the vigorous working of the brain 
in so large a measure depends. The lawyer has to climb' 
the heights of his profession through close and heate^ courts, 
and the ])olitical leader has- to bear the fatigue and excite- 
ment of long and anxious debates in a crowded House. 
Hence the laivyer in full practice and the parliamentary 
leader in full work are called upon to display powers of 
physical endurance and activity, even more extraor3inary 
than those of the intellect, — such powers as have been ex- 
hibited in so remarkable a degree by Brougham, Lyndhurst, 
and Campbell ; by Peel, Graham, and Palmerston — all full- 
chested men, 

^ Though Sir Walter Scott, when at Edinburgh College, 
went by the name of “ The Greek Blockhead,** he was, not- 
withstanding his lameness, a remarkably healthy youth : he 
could sj^air a salmon with the best fisher on the Tweed, tmd 
ride a wild horse with any hunter in Yarrow. When devoting 
himself in after life to literary pursuits, Sir Walter never lost 
his taste for field sports \ but while wTitlhg ‘ Waverley * in the 
morning, he would in the alj^emoon course hares. Professor 
Wilson w^as a v4ry ^hlete, as great at throwing the hammer 
as in*Iiis flights of eloquence and jioetry ; and Bums, when a 
)ftuth, was remarkable chiegy^ for his leaping, putting, and 
wrAtling. ; Some of our greatest divines^ were distinguished 
* ^ * Article in the * '^imes. ’ " ^ 
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in their youth for their physical eifergies. Isaac Barrow, 
when at the Charterhouse School, was notorious Tor his 
pugilistic encountep, in which he got many a bloody nose ; 
Andrew Fuller, when working as a farmer's lad at Soham, 
was chiefly famous forAis skill in boxing; and Adam Clarke, 
i^hen a boy, was only remarkable for the strength displayed 
' byl&^in “ rolling larg'e stones about," — the secret, possibly, 
of someSpf the power which he subsequently displayed in 
rolling forth large thoughts m his manhood. 

« While it is necessary, then, in the first place to secure this 
solid foundation of physical health, it must also be observed 
that the cultivation of the habit of mental application is 
quite indispensable for the education of the student. The 
maxim that Labour conquers ‘all things” holds especially 
true in the case of the conquest of knowledge. The road 
into learning is alike free to all who will give the labour 
and the study requisite to gather it ; nor are there any 
difficulties so great that the student of resolute purpose may 
not surmount and overcome them. It was one of the 
characteristic expressions of Chatterton, that God had sent 
his creatures into the world with anns long enough to reach 
anything if they chose to be at ihe trouble. In study, as in 
business, energy is the great thing. There must be the 
“ fervet opus ” : we must not only strike the iron while it 
is hot, but strike it till it is made hot It is astonishing how 
much may be accomplished in self-culture by tlid fnergetic 
and the persevering, who are careful to avail themselves of 


opportunities, and use up the fragments of spare time which 
the idle permit to run to waste. Thus Ferguson leaj-nt 
astronomy from the heavens, while wrapt in a sheep-skin on 
the highland hills. Thus Stone learn?; mathematics while 
working as a journey mah gardener ; thus Drew studieS the 
highest philosophy in the inteo^^als of cobbling ^oes ; an& 
thus Miller taught .himself geology while working. as a^ay 
^bourer<n^|teAny.^ 
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Sir Joshua Re)molds, as we have already observed, waa 
so eafnest a believer in the force of industry that he held 
that all hien might achieve excellency if they would but 
exercise the power of assiduous and patient working. He 
held that drudgery lay on the road tp genius, and that there 
was no limit to the proficiency of an artist except the limit 
of his own painstaking. He would not believe in^bat is 
called inspiration, but only in study and labour. Excel- 
lence,” he said, “ is never granifed to man but 2JI the reward 
of labour.” “ If you have great talents, industry will 
improve them ; if you have but moderate abilities, indust^ 
will supply their deficiency. Nothing is denied to well- 
directed labour ; nothing is to be obtained without it Sir 
Fowell Buxton was an equal believer in the power of 
study ; and he entertained the modest idea that he could do 
as well as other men if he devoted to the pursuit double 
the time and labour that they did. He placed his great 
confidence in ordinary means . and extraordinary applica^ 
tion. ^ 

“I have known several men in my life,” says Dn Ross, 
“who may be recognized in days to come as men of genius, 
and they were all plodders, hard-working, infenl men. 
Genius is known by its works; genius without works is a 
blind faith, a dumb oracle. But meritorious works are the 
result of time and labour, and cannot be accomplished by 

intention or by a wish Every great work is the<result 

of vast preparatory training. Facility comes by labour. 
Nothing seems easy, not even walking, that was not difficult 
at first. The orator whose eye flakes instantaneous fire, 
and whose lips pour out a flood of noble thoughts, startling 
by their uneatpect^ness, and elevating by their wisdom and 
tnfth, has leamecT his secret by patient repetition, and after 
® many bitter disappointments.” * ^ 

^ * ‘ Self-Development: an Address to Students,* by Geoige Ross^ M«B., 
pp. 1-20, reprinted from the * Medical Ciitular.* a. 4 d|ress, 
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Thoroughness and accuracy are two» principal points to be 
aimed at in study. Francis Homer, in layinga ^owt! rules 
for the cultivation of his mind, placed great stress upon 
the habit of continuous application to one subject for the 
sake of mastering it thoroughly ; he confined himself, with 
this object, to only a few books, and resisted with the 
greatest firmness ‘‘ every approach to a habit of desultory 
reading The value of knowledge to any man consists 
not in itF Quantity, but maidiy in the good uses to which he 
cw ^pply it Hence a little knowledge, of an exact and 
perfect character, is always found more valuable for practical 
purposes than any extent of superficial learning. 

' Pne of Ignatius Loyola's maxims was, “ He who does 
well one work at a time, does iriore than all.*' By spread- 
ing our efforts over too large a surface we inevitably weaken 
our force, hinder our progress, and acquire a habit of fitful- 
ness and ineffective working. Lord St Leonards once 
comifittnicated to Sir Fowell Buxton the mode in which 
he had conducted his studies, and tjjus explained the secret 
of his success. “ I resolvecj,” said he, when beginning to 
read law, to make everything I acquired perfectly my own, 
and never to go to a second thing till I had entirely accom- 
plished the first. Many of my competitors read as much in 
a day as 1 read in a week ; but, at the end of twelve months, 
my knowledge was as fresh as the day it was acquired, while 
theirsk>had glided away from recollection.” 

It is not the quantity of study that one gets through, or 
the amount of reading, that makes a wise man ; but the 
appositeness of the stu^ly to the purpose for which it is 
pursued ; the concentration of the mind for the time bein^ 
on the subject v^der consideration ; and *the habitual 
discipline by which the whole system oi’ mental applitar 

jwe adknowledge our obligations, confabs many admirable tiDugbts qp 
Iself-ctlitnre, is thoroughly Jiealthy in its tone, and well deserves jopul)li- 
1^31^ in an q[^largj|ji form,:! 
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tion is regulated* Abemethy was even of opinion that 
therd wa^«a point of saturation in his own mind, and that 
if he tdok into it something more ^an it could hold, it 
only had the effect of pushing something else out Speaking 
of the study of medicine, he said^ “If a man has a dear' 
idea of what he desires to do, he will seldom fail in select- ; 
ing the proper means of accomplishing it.” • . 

The most profitable study is that which is conducted 
with a definite *a]m and objeCt By thoroughly •mastering 
any given branch of knowledge we render it more availajile 
for use at any moment Hence it is not enough merely- 
to have books, or to know where to read for information 
as we want it Practical wisdom, for the purples of life, r 
must be carried about Math us, and be ready for use at 
call. It is not sufficient that ive have a fund laid up at 
home, but not a farthing in the pocket: we must cany 
about with us a store of the current coin of knowledge 
ready for exchange on all occasions, else we afe com- 
paratively helpless whqi the opportunity for using it occurs. 

Decision and promptitude are as requisite in self-culture 
as in business. The growth of these qualities may be * 
encouraged by accustoming young people to rely upon 
their own resources, leaving them to enjoy as much freedom ? 
of action in early life as is practicable. Too ihuch guidance i 
and restraint hinder the formation of habits of self-l\elp. ^ 
They^are like bladders tied under the .arms of one who has 5 
not taught himself to swim. Want of confidence is per- i 
haps a greater obstacle to improvement than is generally ) 
imagined. It has been said that.*half the failures in life 
hrise from pulling in oije’s horse while he is leaping: Dn 
Johnson wa^ acg^stomed to attribute ’his success tci con- 
ficihnce in his powers. True modesty is quite com- ^ 
patible with a^ue estimate of one’s own merits, and does 
ftot derJand the abnegation ^of all merit Though there are 
those .*whd deceive themselves by puttu^ a jTalse 

• • • * * V 2 • 4 
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before their ciphers, the want of coilfidence, the want of 
faith in one’s self, and consequently the want of promptitude 
in action, is a defec^ of character which is found 'to stand 
very much in the way of individual progress ; and the 
reason why so little is <;Jone, is generally because so little is 
attempted. 

, ThejqJ^is usually no r<ant of desire on the part of most 
persons to airive at the results of self-culture, but there is 
a great aveAion to pay the Inevitable price for it, of hard 
wqrk. Dr. Johnson held that “impatience of study was 
mental disease of the present generation and the 
remark is still applicable. We may not believe that there 
is a royal road to learning, but we seem to believe very 
firmly in a “popular” one. Jn education, we invent 
labour-saving processes, seek short cuts to science, learn 
French and Latin “in twelve lessons,” or “without a 
master.” We resemble the lady of fashion, who engaged a 
master ft) teach her on condition that he did not plague her 
with verbs and p^iciples. We get our smattering of science 
in the same way; we leam chemistry by listening to a 
short course of lectures enlivened by experiments, and when 
we have inhaled laughing gas, seen green water turned to 
red, and phosphorus burnt in oxygen, we have got our 
smattering, of which the most that can be said is, that 
though it may be better than nothing, it is yet good for 
nothing. Thus we often imagine we are being educated 
while we are only being amused. 

The facility with which young people are thus induced 
fo acquire knowledge,®. without study and labour, is not 
education. It occupies but does not enrich the mind. It* 
imparts a stimulus: •for the time, and p^odudbs a sort of 
intellectual keenness and cleverness ; but,^ without an 9n- 
planted purpose and a higher object than iuere pleasure, * 
it will* bring with it no solid Advantage. In suc^ cascS 
kns^ledge pro(^/;:es but k passing impression ; a sensation, 
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but no more ; it is, fti iact, the merest epicurism of intelli- 
gence — jeflsuous, but certainly not intellectual Thus the 
best qualities of many minds, those are evoked by 

vigorous effort and independent action, sleep a deep sleep, 
and are often never called to lift, except by the rough 
awakening of sudden calamity or suffering, which, in such 
cases, comes as a blessing, if it serv’es to .rousc up a 
courageous spirit that, but for jj;, "would have slgDt on. 

Accustomed to acquire information under th^ guise of 
amusement, young people will soon reject that which * is 
presented to them under the aspect qf study and labour."" 
1. earning their knowledge and science in sport, they will 
be too apt to make sport of both ; while the habit of intel- 
lectual dissipation, thus er/gendered, cannot fail, in course of 
time, to produce a thoroughly emasculating effect both upon 
their mind and character. ^‘Multifarious reading,^' said' 
Robertson of Brighton, “weakens the mind like sjaoking,' 
and is an excuse for its lying* dormant. It is the idlest 
of all idlenesses, and leaves more of impetency than any 
other.*' • • . 

The evil is a groving one,* and operates in various ways, j 
Its least mischief is shallowness ; its greatest, the aversion ' 
to steady labour wrhich it induces, and the low and feeble ; 
tone of mind which it encourages. If we would be really - 
wise, wx must diligently apply ourselves, and confront 4he 
same 4 :d^tinuous application which our forefathers di j ; for 
labour is still, and ever will be, the inevitable price set upon 
everything which is valuable. We must be satisfied to work< 
^ith a purpose, and wait the results with patience. All| 
progress, of the be^ kin«l, is slow ; but to him who works 
faithfully and zealwsly the reward will, dSubtless, be vouch- ' 
safed in good Ume. The spirit of industry, embodied in 
a man's^aily nfe, will gsacj^ally lead him to exercise his 
powers, on objects outside himself of greater dignity and 
more extended usefulness. An^ still we«lltnst tabour ra} 
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(for the work of self-culture is neve? finished **To be 
^employed,” said the poet Gray, “is to be happj^.^' ‘^It is 
better to wear out tkan rust out,’^ said Bishop Cumberland. 
“Have we not all eternity to rest in?” exclaimed Arnauld. 
“Repos ailleurs” was the motto of Mamix de St. Aldegonde, 
the energetic and ever-working friend of William the Silent. 

' It is tlie use we make of the powers entrusted to us, which 
constitutes our only just claiip to respect He who employs 
his one 'talent aright is as much to be honoured as he 
to‘*whom ten talents have been given. Inhere is really no 
more personal merit attaching to the possession of superior 
intellectual powers than there is in the succession to a 
large estal2. How are those powers used — how is that estate 
employed? The mind may accumulate large stores of 
knowledge witliout any useful puq)ose ; but the knowledge 
must be allied to goodness and wisdom, and embodied in 
uprigh^ character, else it is naught, Pestalozzi even held 
intellectual training by itself* to be pernicious; insisting that 
the roots of all knowledge must *dtrike and feed in the 
soil of the rightly-governed will. The acquisition of know- 
ledge may, it is true, protect a man against the meaner 
felonies of, life; but not in any degree against its selfish 
vices, unless fortified by sound principles and habits. 
Hence do we find in daily life so many instances of men 
who are well-informed in intellect, but utterly deformed in 
character; filled with the learning of the schools, *y«t pos- 
sessing little practical wisdom, and offering examples for 
warning rather than im^itation. An* often quoted expression 
at this day is tliat “ Knowledge is power ;” but so also ar^ 
fanaticism, despotism, and ambition. Knowledge of itself, 
unless wisely directed, might merely mSS^e bad men njpre 
dangerous, and the society in which it wa!^egarded as the^ 
hipest good, little better than ? pandemonium. % ^ 

It is possible that* at ^this day we may even, exaggerate 
t^e impotl&nce^^ litemry^culture. We are apt to ihiagine 
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that .because we possess many libraries, institutes, and 
museumsf ^e are making great progress. But such facilities 
may as often be a hindrance as a help to individual self- 
culture of the highest kind. The possession of a library, ^ 
or the free use of it, no more constitutes learning, than the 
possession of wealth constitutes generosity. Though we 
undoubtedly possess great facilities it is nevertheless true; 
as of old, that wisdom and un|jlerstanding can only become 
the possession of individual men by travelling the old road 
of observation, attention, perseverance, and industry, 
possession of the mere materials of kno^^dedge is something* 
very different from wisdom and understanding, which are 
reached through a higher kind of discipline than that of 
reading, — which is often \)ut a mere passive reception of 
other men’s thoughts ; there being little or no active effort 
of mind in the transaction. Then how much of our read- 
ing is but the indulgence of a sort of intellectual dram- 
drinking, imparting a grateful fexcitement for the moment, 
witliout the slightest effect in improving and enriching the 
mind or building up the character. Thus many indulge 
themselves in the conceit that they are cultivating their 
minds, when they are only employed* in the humbler occupa- 
tion of killing time, of which perhaps the best that can be 
said is that it keeps them from doing worse things. 

It is also to be borne in mind that the experience gathered 
from %>obks, though often valuable, is but of the nature of 
learning; whereas the experience gained from actual life 
is of the nature of wisdom; and a jinall store of the latter 
is worth vastly more than any stotk of the former. Lord 
Bolingbroke {ruly Aid that “ Whatever study tends neither 
diif ctly nor indiwiWly to make us better men and citizens, 

. is at best but syllpecious and ingenious sort of idleness, and 
tjfe kno?rle^e we acquire by it, only a creditable kind of 
iguomnce-^othing more.” . • 

Useful and instructive thougl^ goqd reaSing ftiay be, is 
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yet only one mode of cultivating the' mind ; and is puch 
* less influential than practical exj>erience and godcK example 
in the formation ofe character. There were wise, valiant, 
and true-hearted men bred in England, long before the 
existence of a reading public. Magna Charta was secure^ 
by* men^ who signed the deed with their marks. Though*^* 
Altogether unskilled in the art of deciphering the literary 
signs by which principles w/^re denominated upon paper, 
they yet uncferstood and appreciated, and boldly contended 
fof ; the things themselves. Thus the foundations of English 
^liberty were laid by men, who, though illiterate, were never- 
theless of the very highest stamp of character. And it must ; 
be admited that the chief object of culture is, not merely 
to fill the mind with other men’s thoughts, and to be the 
passive recipient of their impressions of things, but to 
enlarge our individual intelligence, and render us more 
useful j.nd efficient workers in the sphere of life to which 
we may be called. Many df our most energetic and useful 
workers have been but sparing leaders. Brindley and 
Stephenson did not learn to read and write until they 
reached manhood, and yet they did great works and lived 
manly lives; John Hunter could barely read or wTite when 
he was twenty years old, though he could make tables and 
chairs with any carpenter in the trade. “I never read,” said 
the*great physiologist when lecturing before his class ; “this” 
— ^pointing to some part of the subject before him— ‘^his is 
the work that you must study if you wish to become eminent 
in your profession.” "Nyhen told that one of his contempo- 
raries had charged hint with being ignorant of the dead 
languages, he said, “I would undertake to tfach him that 
On die deaa body which he never kne^in any langu^e, 
dead or living.” ^ 

■v It is not then how much man may know, l^iat is pf 
but the end^and purpose for whicij he. knows 
^ knpwledge should be \o mature wsdom 
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and improve charactdt, to render us better, happier, and 
more use&il^ more benevolent, more energetic, and morej 
efficient in the pursuit of every high purjyse in life. “ When 
people once fall . into the habit of admiring and encouraging 
ability as such, without reference tcb moral character — ^and 
religious and political opinions are the concrete form pf 
moral character — ^they are on the highway to all forts of» 
degradation.” * We must ourselves be and do^ and not rest t 
satisfied merely with reading and meditating^ oifer what - 
other men have been and done. Our best light must be f 
made life, and our best thought action. ^ At least we ougRt . 
to be able to say, as Richter did, “ I have made as much 
out of myself as could be made of the stuff, and no man 
should require more for it is every man’s duty to discipline ! 
and guide himself, with God’s help, according to his respon- 
sibilties and the faculties with which he has been endowed. ^ 
Self-discipline and self-control are the beginnings of i 
practical wisdom \ and these must have their root in self- ' 
respect. Hope springs •from it — hope, which is the com* 
panion of poVer, and the mother of success ; for ivhoso j 
hopes strongly has within him the gift of miracles. The 
humblest may say, “To respect myself, to develop my-/ 
self — this is my true duty in life. An integral and respon- \ 
sible part of the great system of society, I owe it to society 
and to its Author not to degrade or destroy either my body, 
mind, or^ instincts. On the contrary, I am bound td the 
best of my power to give to those parts of my constitution * 
the highest degree of perfection possible. I am not only to 
syppress the evil, but to evoke the good elements in my 
nature. And as I ^spe^t myself, so am I equally bound v 
to respect others, sef they on their part art? bound to respect ' 
me.^ Hence iiOTual respect, justice, and order, of which 
^aw becoi»es the written reyofd and guarantee. 

^jel&r^spejft is the noblest garment with which a* man 
* * Saturday Rfview^.’ 
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; may clothe himself— the most elevating feeling with which 
[ the mind can be inspired. One of Pythagbms’s wisest 
maxims, in his ‘ Gqjfden Verses,’ is that with which he enjoins 
the pupil. to “reverence himself.” Borne up by this high 
idea, he will not defile his body by sensuality, nor his 
npind by servile thoughts. This sentiment, carried into 
» daily life, will be found at the root of all the virtues — 
cleanliness, sobriety, chastity, morality, and religion. “ The 
pious afid ^st honouring of ourselves,” said Milton, “ may 
be thought the radical moisture and fountain-head from 
“^whence every laudj^ible and worthy enterprise issues forth.” 
To think meanly of one’s self, is to sink in one’s own 
estimatictfi as well as in the estimation of others. And 
as the thoughts are, so will the acts be. Man cannot aspire 
if he look down ; if he will rise, he must look up. The 
very humblest may be sustained by the proper indulgence 
of this feeling. Poverty itself may be lifted and lighted 
up by self-respect ; and it is truly a noble sight to see a 
poor man hold himself upright amidst his temptations, and 
refus/5 to demean himself by low actions. 

One way in which self-culture may be degraded is by 
regarding it too exclusively as a means of “ getting on.’» 
Viewed in this light, it is unquestionable that education 
is one of the best investments of time and labour. In 
any line of life, intelligence will enable a man to adapt 
himself more readily to circumstances, suggest 'improved 
methods of working, and render him more apt, skilled and 
effective in all respects. He w^o works with his head 
as well as his hands, will come to look at his business wj^li 
a clearer eye ; and he will become cdUiscious of increasing 
power — ^perhaps fiie most cheering consbmusness the human 
mind can cherish. The power of self^lp will gradually 
grow ; and in proportion to q Qian’s self-r^ect,imll he^be 
armed against the temptation of low indulgeiils^es. , Soqiety 
Ad its action mfji be segqjded with quite a new interest, his 
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sympathies will widen and enlarge, and he will thus be , 
attracted t^ 'Mrork for others as well as for himself. 

Self-culture may not, however end in |minence, as in the 
numerous instances above cited. The great majority of 
men, in all times, however enlightened, must necessarily 
be engaged in the ordinary avocations of indtistiy ; and 
no degree of culture which can he conferred upon the • 
community at large will ever |pable them — even were it 
desirable, which it is not — to get rid of the dafly Vork of 
society, which must be done. But this, we think, may also 
be accomplished. We can elevate the condition of labour 
"by wHying it to noble thoughts, which confer a grace upon 
the lowliest as well as the highest rank. For no matter how 
poor or humble a man vcvly be, the great thinker of this 
and other days may come in and sit down with him, and 
be his companion for tlie time, though his dwelling be the 
meanest hut. It is thus that the habit of well-directed 
reading may become a source of the greatest pleasure and 
self-improvement, and e^rcise a gentle coercion, with the 
most beneficeift results, over the whole tenour of a man’s 
character and conduct. And even though self-culture may ^ 
not bring wealth, it will at all events give one the com- 
panionship of elevated thoughts. A nobleman once con- 1 
temptuously asked of a sage, “ What have you got by all 
your philosophy ?” “ At least I have got society in myself” 
was thetw&e man’s reply. 

But many are apt to feel despondent, and become dis- 
couraged in the work of .self-culture, because they do not 
“get on” in the world so fast a%*they think they de- 
serve to do. pavinjl^ planted their acorn, they expect to 
see it grow into un oak at once. Th?y have perhaps 
looked upon knoy^^ledge in the light of a marketable com- 
modity,. aijil ar^ consequentlyniiortified because it does not 
self ,as. theyJiS^cted it would do^ Mr. Tremenheere, in 
one of his ^Education Reports t (for 18^-1) states thSl 
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a schoolmaster in Norfork, finding hSs school rapidly fallings 
off, made inquiry into the cause, and ascertahfie.d tliat the 
reason given by tl^e majority of the parents for withdrawing 
their children was, that they had expected “education was 
to make them better goff than they were before,’^ but that 
Ijaving found it had “ done them no good,” they had taken 
their Children from school, and would give themselves no 
further trouble about education ! 

The ^an&e low idea of self-culture is but too prevalent in 
ether classes, and is encouraged by the false views of life 
t^hich are always more or less current in society. But to 
regard self-culture either as a means of getting past otkxits in 
the world, or of intellectual dissipation and amusement, 
rather than as a power to elevate the character and expand 
the spiritual nature, is to place it on a very low level. To 
use the words of Bacon, “ Knowledge is not a shop for profit 
or sale, but a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator 
and Aie relief of man’s estarte.” It is doubtless most honour- 
able for a man to labour to elevatethimself, and to better his 
condition in society, but this is not to be done at the sacri- 
fice of himself. To make the mind the mere drudge of the 
body, is putting it to a ver> servile use ; and to go about 
whining and bemoaning our pitiful lot because we fail 
in achieving that success in life which, after all, depends 
rather upon habits of industry and attention to business 
detdils than upon knowledge, is the mark of a "snftall, and 
often of a sour mind. Such a temper cannot better be 
reproved than in the words of ^ob^ Southey, who thus 
wrote to a friend who‘ sought his coSlsel : “ I would g^ve 
you advice if it could be of u^e; b^t there is no curing 
those who choo^ to be diseased. A good man and a wise 
man may at times be angry with the wor^^^ at times ^leved 
for it) but be sure no man i%aa-ever disco^entad with Jthe 
wo^|3Hf he did his duty in it. If a man of^ucation,.who ^ 
iJas h^tli, ey€^ hands, land leisure, wants an*objfect, it is 
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only because God Almifhty has bestowed all those blessings 
upon a%ian.who does not deserve them.” 

Another way in which education may b^ prostituted is by 
employing it as a mere means of intellectual dissipation and 
amusement. Many are the minister^ to this taste in our 
time. There is almost a mania for frivolity and excitement^ 
which exhibits itself in many forms in*our popular liteAture. 
To meet the public taste, our books and periodicals must 
now be highly spiced, amusing, and comic, not tiisflaining 
slang, and illustrative of breaches of all laws, human andp 
divine. Douglas Jerrold once observed ^of this tendency,^ 
*^l44Ma;^onvinced the world will get tired (at least I hope so) 
of this eternal guffaw about all things. After all, Jife has 
something serious in it. It cannot be all a comic history of 
humanity. Some men, would, I believe, write a Comic 
Sermon on the Mount Think of a Comic History of Eng- 
land, the drollery of Alfred, the fun of Sir Thomas More, 
the farce of his daughter begging the dead head and clasping 
it in her coffin on her bos^m. Surely the world will be sick 
of this blasphemy.” John Sterling, in a like spirit, said; — 
“Periodicals and novels are to all in this generation, but 
more especially to those whose minds are still unformed and 
in the process of formation, a new and more effectual substi- 
tute for the plagues of Egypt, vennin that corrupt the 
wholesome waters and infest our chambers.” 

As a r|sb from toil and a relaxation from graver purstRts, 
the perusal of a well-written story, by a writer of genius, is a 
high intellectual pleasure ; and it is a description of literature 
to which all classes of readers, old and* young, are attracted 
as 6y a powerful instinct ; ^or would we have any of them 
debarred from ifs enjoyment in a reasonable degree. But 
to mdfke it the exrmsive literary diet, as some do, — to de- 
f v6ur the gp.rbag€ with whifl^ the shelves of circulating 
librfties^ are f^ed, — and to occupy the ^eater portion* of 
i^the leisure h^urs in studying the preposter^s pictures qT* 
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human life which so many of then# present, is worse than 
waste of time : it is positively pernicious. -The habitual 
nOvel-reader indulges in fictitious feelings so much, that 
there- is great risk of sound and healthy feeling becoming 
perverted or benumbed. I never go to hear a tragedy,” 
^id a gay man once to the Archbishop of York, “ it wears 
my htart out*' The literary pity evoked by fiction leads to 
no corresponding action ; the susceptibilities which it excites 
involve neither inconvenience nor self-sacrifice ; so that the 
^leart that is touched too often by the fiction may at length 
.’/become insensible to the reality. The steel is gradually 
; I rubbed out of the character, and it insensibly loses 
jj spring. ^ “Drawing fine pictures of virtue in one’s mind,” 
said Bishop Butler, “ is so far 4rom necessarily or certainly 
conducive to form a of it in him who thus employs 
himself, that it may even harden the mind in a contrary 
course, and render it gradually more insensible.” 

Afnusement in moderation is wholesome, "hud to be com- 
mended ; but amusement in excess vitiates the whole nature, 
and is a thing to be carefully guarded against The maxim 
is often quoted of “ All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy ; ” but all play and no work makes him something greatly 
worse. Nothing can be more hurtful to a youth tlian to 
have his soul sodden with pleasure. The best qualities of 
^is mind are impaired ; common enjoyments become taste- 
less ; his appetite for the higher kind of pleasures»is^vitiated ; 
and when he comes to face the work and the duties of life, 
the result is usually aversion and disgust “ Fast” men waste 
and exhaust the poVers of life, and dry up the sources of 
true happiness. Having forest|flled^heir spring, they can 
produce no headthy growth of either^ character or intellect 
A child without simplicity, a maiden without innocAice, a 
boy without truthfulness, are pot more plteous^sights thSn 
the man who has pasted ana thrown away His youth in*self- 
^mdulgence. Jdirabeau ^said of himself^ early years** 

f * • , 
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]iave already in a greattaeasure disinherited the succeeding 
ones, afld dissipated a great part of my vital powers.” As 
the wrong done to another to^y returns |ipon ourselves to- 
noLorrow, so the sins of our youth rise up in our age to scourge 
Qs. When Lord Bacon says that “strength of nature ift 
)routh passeth over many excesses which are owing a maui 
until he is old,” he exposes a physical as well as a moral ' 
fact which cannot J^e too well weighed in the conduct of life, 

“ I assure you, wrote Giusti the Italian to a friendf “ t pay a 
heavy price for existence. It is true that our lives are not* 
at our own disposal. Nature pretends to^ give them gratis 
iiMhu^eginning, and then sends in her account.” The * 
worst of youthful indiscretions is, not that they destro)» health, 
so much as that they sully manhood. The dissipated youth 
becomes a tainted man ; and often he cannot be pure, even 
if he would. If cure there be, it is only to be found in 
inoculating the mind with a fervent spirit of duty, and in 
energetic applicatibn to useful work. 

One of the most gifted«of Frenchmen, in point of great 
intellectual endowments, was Benjamin Constant ; but, ^/asi 
at twenty, his life was only a prolonged wail, instead of a 
liarvest of the great deeds which he was capable of accom- 
plishing with ordinary diligence and self-control. He re- 
solved upon doing so many things, which he never did, that 
people came to speak of him as Constant the Inconstant.* 
He was affluent and brilliant writer, and cherished the ambi- 
tion of writing works, “ which the world would not willingly i 
let die.” But whilst Constant affected the highest thinking, 
unhappily he practised the lowest living ; nor did the tran- 
scen*dentalism of his bojjiks a^one for the meanness of his life. 
He frequented ihe gaming-tables while effgaged in pre- 
paring liis work upon religion, and carried on a disreputable 
intrigue whijf wr^ng his ‘A(Jo]phe.* With all his powers 
nf inffellect, he^as powerless, because he had no faith in^ 
virtue.' ‘‘/Bab V* said he, “what arf*honoui;%nd Jignhy? ' 
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The longer I live, the more clearly I* see there is nothing in 
them.** It was the howl of a miserable man. cHe dfiscribed 
himself as but “ aghes and dust** “ I pass,** said he, like 
a shadow over the earth, accompanied by misery and ennui'^ 
He wished for Volt?ire*s energy, which he would rather 
have possessed than his genius. But he had no strength of 
' purpose — ^nothing but wishes : his life, prematurely exhausted, 
had become but a heap of broken links. He spoke of him- 
self as 'a person with one &)Ot in the air. He admitted that 
•he had no principles, and no moral consistency. Hence, 
with his splendid^ talents, he contrived to do nothing ; and, 
after living many years miserable, he died worn 
wretched. 

\ The career of Augustin Thiefry, the author of the ‘ History 
of the Norman Conquest,* affords an admirable contrast to 
that of Constant His entire life presented a striking ex- 
ample of perseverance, diligence, self-culture, and untiring 
devotion to knowledge. In the pursuit he lost his eyesight, 
lost his health, but never lost his love of truth. When so 
feeble that he was carried* from room to room, like a helpless 
infant, in the arms of a nurse, his brave spirit never failed 
him ; and blind and helpless though he was, he concluded 
his literary career in the following noble words : — “ If, as I 
think, the interest of science is counted in the number of 
«great national interests, I have given my country all that the 
soldier, mutilated on the field of battle, gives hen ^Whatever 
may be the fate of my labours, this example, I hope, will not 
be lost I would wish it to serve to combat the species of 
moral weakness which is the disease of our present generation ; 
to bring back into the straigh^: roai^ of life some of ftiose 
enervated soulk that complain of wanting faith, that know 
not what to do, and seek eveiywhere, without findirf^ it, an 
object of worship and adnyr^tion. Wh/\say, yith so mtch 
^ bitterness, that inithe^ world, constituted a^t is, ther^is no 
^ air^for^riil MSpgs-^no employment for all lAinds? ’Is not 
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calm and serious stuiy there ? and is not that a refuge, a 

hope, *a fieW within the reach of all of us ? With it, evil 
days are passed over without their weig)^ being felt. Every 
one can make his own ddistiny — every one employ his life 
nobly. This is what I have done, and would do again if I 
liad to recommence my career ; I would choose that whiQh , 
has brought me where I am. Blind, and suffering ^thout* 
hope, and almost without intermission, I may give this 
testimony, which from me mil not appear-suspiciou^ There 
is something in the world better than sensual enjoyments, 
better than fortune, better than health itself — ^it is devotion 

Coleridge, in many respects, resembled Constant. He 
possessed equailly brilliant powers, but was similarly infirm 
of purpose. With all his great intellectual gifts, he wanted 
the gift of industry, and was averse to continuous labour. 
He wanted also the sense of independence, and thought it 
no degradation to leave his wife and children to be^main- 
tained by the brain-work of the noble Southey, while he 
himself retired to Highgate Grove to discourse transcen- 
dentalism to his disciples, looking down contemptuously 
upon the honest work going forward beneath him amidst the 
din and smoke of London, With remunerative employment 
at his command he stooped to accept the charity of friends ; 
and, notwithstanding his lofty ideas of philosophy, he con- 
descen^d to humiliations from w^hich many a day-labflurer 
would have shrunk. How different in spirit was Southey ! 
labouring not merely at ^ work of his own choice, and at 
taskwork often tedious and^iistasteful,%ut also unremittingly 
and with the utmost oagenjess seeking and storing knowledge 
purely for the *love of it. Every day, efery hour had its 
allotted employment : engagements to publishers requiring 
punctual fiilfiln^nt ; the cujr^it expenses of a large house- 
holci duly tc^ provide for : Southey hpjd no crop grotring 
while his pcfti w^as idle. “ My ways,” he ujid to «ay, “ afb 
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as broad as the king’s high-road, and) my means lie in an * 

inkstand.” y « . 

Robert Nicoll wrote to a friend, after reading the ‘ Recol- 
lections of ColeridgS,’ “ What a mighty intellect was lost in 
ithat man for want of a |ittle energy — a little determination I ” 
Nicoll himself was a true and brave spirit, who died young, 
but not before he had encountered and overcome great 
difficulties in life. At his outset, while canying on a small 
business » as bookseller, h^ found himself weighed down 
with a debt of only twenty pounds, w^hich he said he felt 
“ Weighing like a millstone round his neck,” and that if he 
had it paid he never would borrow again from mortal 
Writing tq^his mother at the time he said, “ Fear not for me, 
dear mother, for I feel myself ‘•daily growing firmer and 
more hopeful in spirit The more I think and reflect — and 
thinking, not reading, is now my occupation — I feel that, 
whether I be growing richer or not, I am growling a wiser 
man, Which is far better. Pain, poverty, and ,all the other 
wild beasts of life which so affright^n others, I am so bold 
as to think I could look in the face without shrinking, 
without losing respect for myself, faith in man’s high desti- ■ 
nies, or trust in God. There is a point which it costs much 
mental toil and struggling to gain, but which, when once 
gained, a man can look down from, as a traveller from a 
lofty mountain, on storms raging below, while he is walking 
in sunshine. That I have yet gained this point in lifp I will 
not say, but I feel myself daily nearer to it.” 

It Is not ease, but effort — not facility, but difficulty, that 
makes men. There is? ^perhaps, no station in life, in which 
difficulties have not to be encountered ^nd overcome before 
any decided measure of success can be achieved. Those 
difficulties arejTiowever, our best instructors, as our mistSkes 
often form our best experience. Charles Jame^ Fox was* 
acc!L»{Sfomed say that he hoped more from'^^a man wfto 
failed, ancj^yet igjnt on in^spite of his failure, than from the 
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‘ buoyant career of the^uccessful. “ It is all very well,” said • 
he, “^o telhme that a young man has distinguished himself 
by a briftiant first speech. He may ^ on, or he may be 
satisfied with his first triumph ; but show me a young man 
who has not succeeded at first, an4 nevertheless has gone 
on, and I will back that young man to do better than m^st 
of those who have succeeded at the^rst trial.” • • 

We learn wisdom from failure much more than from j 
success. We often discover what 7£//V7*do, by finding out ' 
what will not do ; and probably he who never made a mis- . 
take never made a discovery. It was the failure in flie 
'^^‘'SQpt to make a sucking-pump act, when the working 
bucket was more than thirty-three feet above the^surface of 
the water to be raised, that led observant men to study the 
law of atmospheric pressure, and opened a new field of 
research to tlie genius of (lalileo, Torrecelli, and Boyle. 
John Hunter used to remark that the art of surgery would 
not advance until professional men had the coufSage to 
publish their failures well as their successes. Watt the 
engineer saidj of all things most wanted in mechanical engi- 
neering was a history of failures : We want,” he said, “ a 
book of blots.” When Sir Humphry Davy was once shown 
a dexterously manii)ulated experiment, he said— I thank 
God I was not made a dexterous manipulator, for the most 
important of my discoveries have been suggested to me;by 
failur^.*'* Another distinguished investigator in physical 
science has left it on record that, whenever in the course of 
his researches he encountered an apparently insuperable ob- 
stacle, he generally founcT himself •d the brink of some dis- 
covery. The very greatest things — ^great thoughts, discove-- 
ries, inventions — ^have usually been nurtured in hardship, 
oftAi pondered over in sorrow, and at length established 
•with diffiflultyy ^ ^ 

*Be?thoveri said of Rossini, that he ,had in him the^tuff 

•Z 2 
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to have made a good musician if he kad only, when a boy, 

been well flogged; but that he had been spailt bjr the 
facility with which he produced. Men who feel their 
stren^ within theii need not fear to encounter adverse 
opinions ; they have far greater reason to fear undue praise 
and too friendly criticism. When Mendelssohn was about 
totter the orchestra ai Birmingham, on the first perform- 
ance of his ' Elijah,’ he said laughingly to one of his friends 
and critioa, ‘VStick your claws into me ! Don't tell me what 
y(^ like, but what you don't like ! " 

it has been said, and truly, that it is the defeat that 
tries the general more than the victory. Washingtojj^tatl^ 
more battjes than he gained ; but he succeeded in the end. 
The Romans, in their most victorious campaigns, almost 
invariably began with defeats. Moreau used to be com- 
pared by his companions to a drum, which nobody hears of 
except it be beaten. Wellington’s military genius was 
perfected by encounter with difficulties of apparently the 
most overwhelming character, butf.which only served to 
nerve his resolution, and bring out more prominently his 
great ‘qualities as a man and a general. So the skilful 
mariner obtains his best experience amidst storms and 
tempests, which train him to self-reliance, courage, and the 
highest discipline ; and we probably owe to rough seas and 
wintry nights the best training of our race of British seamen, 
who are, certainly, not surj^assed by any in the world. 

Necessity may be a hard schoolmistress, but she is 
generally found the best Though the ordeal of adversity 
is one from which we heturally shrink, yet, when it comes^ 
we must bravely and manfully encounter it. Burns says 

truly, ^ 

** Though losses and crosses 
Be lessons right severe, 

There’s wit there) you’ll get there, ^ 

You’ll find no other where,” 
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“Sweet indeed aift the uses of adversity.” They rwal 
to us oqr powers, and call forth our energies. If there be 
real worth in the character, like swegt herbs, it will give 
forth its finest fragrance when pressed. Crosses,” says the 
old proverb, “ are the ladders that lead to heaven.” What 
is even poverty itself,” asks Richter, “that a man should; 
murmur under it ? It is but as the pain of piercing d \ 
maiden’s ear, and you hang ]y«cious jewels in the wound.” 
;In the experience of life it is found that thfe n^olesome*^ 
(discipline of adversity in strong natures usually caries 
with it a self-preserving influence. Many are found capable 
‘^" Ivjavely bearing up under privations, *and cheerfully en- 
countering obstructions, who are afterwards foimd unable 
to withstand the more dangerous influences of prosperity. 

It is only a weak man whom the wind deprives of his 
cloak : a man of average strength is more in danger of losing 
it when assailed by the beams of a too genial sun. ^Thus it ' 
often needs a higher discipline and a stronger character to ; 
bear up under good fortune than under adverse. Some 
generous natures kindle and ’warm with prosperity, but 
there are many on whom wealth has no such influence. . 
Rise hearts it only hardens, making those who w^re mean 
and servile, mean and proud. But while prosperity is apt ^ 
to harden the heart to pride, adversity in a man of reso- , 
lution wdll .serve to ripen it into fortitude. To use the ^ 
wordstof Burke, “ Difficulty is a severe instructor, set over • 
us by the supreme ordinance of a parental guardian and in- 
structor, who knows us»^etter than^we know ourselves, as 
Pe loves us better too. He that wfestles wdth us strengthens 
our nerves, apd shAper^ our skill : our antagonist is thus 
our helper.” Without the necessity of*encountering diffi-* 
culty, life might be easier, but men would be worth less.' 
Fpr trials, wildly improved,# train the character, and teach 
self-he4) j thus hardship itself may often prove the wiggle- , 
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somest discipline for us, though we recognise it not When 
the gallant young Hodson, unjustly removed from his In^ 
dian command, felt^imself sore pressed down by unmerited 
calumny and reproach, he yet preserved the courage t<? 
say to a friend, “I cStrive to look the worst boldly in 
tl^^e face, as I would an enemy in the field, and to do my 
'appointed work resolutely and to the best of my ability, 
satisfied that there is a reaspp for all ; and that even irksome 
duties wfell done l3ring their own reward, and that, if not, 
still they are duties.” 

"The battle of lif^ is, in most cases, fought up-hill ; and to 
win it without a struggle were perhaps to win it ^rithotfT 
honour, df there were no difficulties there would be no 
success ] if there were nothing t6 struggle for, there would 
be nothing to be achieved. Difficulties may intimidate the 
weak, but they act only as a wholesome stimulus to men 
of resolution and valour. All experience of life indeed 
serves % prove that the impediments thrown in the way 
of human advancement may for the most part be over- 
come by steady good conduct, honest zeal,* activity, per- 
severance, and above all by a determined resolution to 
surmount difficulties, and stand up manfully against mis- 
fortune. 

The school of Difficulty is the best school of moral 
di^ipline, for nations as for individuals. Indeed, the 
history of difficulty would be but a history of {ill the 
great and good things that have yet been accomplished by 
men. It is hard to say how much northern nations owe 
to their encounter with© a comparatively rude and change- 
able climate and an originally sterile noilj which is one of 
jthe necessities of their condition, — involving a perennial 
struggle with difficulties such as the natives of sunnier clitnes 
know nothing of. And thus ,^t^ may be, that though our* 
finest products ar^ exotic, the skill and industry wli^li 
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* have been necessar 3 ^ to rear them, have issued in the pro- 
duction of* a native growth of men not surpassed on the 
globe. ^ 

Wherever there is difficulty, the individual man must 
come out for better for worse, flncounter with it will 
train his strength, and discipline his skill ; heartening, 1^ 
for future effort, as the racer, bV being trained* to run 
against the hill, at length courses with facility. The road 
to success may be steep to ctimb, and»it put% to^the proof 
the energies of him who would reach the summit. But , 
by experience a man soon learns that ^obstacles are to*be 
'^over^me by graj^pling with them, — ^that the nettle feels as 
soft as silk when it is boldly grasped, — and thal the most 
effective help towards realizing the object proposed is the 
moral conviction that we can and will accomplish it Thus 
difficulties often fall away of themselves before the deter- 
mination to overcome them. 

Much will be done if we do but try. Nobodf knows j 
what he can do till he has tried; and few try their best! 
till they have been forced to do it ^^I/l could do such and ' 
such a thing,” sighs the desponding youth. But nothing 
will be done if he only wishes. The desire must ripen into 
purpose and effort; and one energetic attempt is w^orth a! 
thousand aspirations. It is these thorny “ ifs” — the mutter-: 
ings of impotence and despair — which so often hedge round) 
the of possibility, and prevent anytliing being* done 
or even attempted. difficulty,” said Lord Lyndhurst, 
“is a thing to be overcome;” grapple with it at once; 
facility will come with (fractice, afifl strength and fortitude 
w'ith repeated effort Thus the mind and character may 
be trained to an almost perfect disciplifte, and enabled to 
acf with a grace, spirit, and liberty, almost incomprehen- 
^ sible to 4hos# who Irave ^^t passed through a similar ex- 
perie;ice. • 

Everything that we learn is tjle mast^ly ofn difficiSty; i 
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and the mastery of one helps to the mastery of others. 
Things which may at first sight appear c«nparltively 
valueless in education — such as the study of the dead 
languages, and the ^relations of lines and surfaces which we 
call mathematics — are really of the greatest practical value, 
not so much because of the information which they yield, 
,as because of the devdopement which they compel. The 
mastery of these studies evokes effort, and cultivates powers 
of applicatipn, which otherwise might have lain dormant. 
T^us one thing leads to another, and so the work goes on 
through life-encounter with difficulty ending only when 
life and progress ends. But indulging in the feeling^f dkK* 
couragen^nt never helped any one over a difficulty, and 
never will. D’Alembert’s advice to the student who com-, 
plained to him about his want of success in mastering the 
first elements of mathematics was the right one — “ Go on, 
sir, and faith and strength will come to you.” 

The^danseuse who turns a pirouette, the violinist who 
plays a sonata, have acquired th^r dexterity by patient 
repetition and after many failures. Carissimi,* when praised 
for the ease and grace of his melodies, exclaimed, “Ah I you 
little know with what difficulty this ease has been acquired.” 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, when once asked how long it had 
taken him to paint a certain picture, replied, “ All my life.” 
Henry Clay, the American orator, when giving advice to 
young men, thus described to them the secret of his juccess 
in die cultivation of his art : “ I owe my success in life,” said 
he, “ chiefly to one circumstance — ^that at the age of twenty- 
seven^ I commenced, afltid contimitd for years, the process 
of daily reading and speaking upon the contents of some 
historical or scientific book,- ' These off-hand efforts were 
made, sometimes in a corn-field, at others in the fofest, 
and not unfrequently in some distant bam, ^th^he horse* 
and^he qaif^ox my auditors. It is to this early practice^ *of 
ih€ artjof All arto that indebted for the primary and 
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*]eadin^ impulses that #timulated me ottward and have shaped 
and moulded my whole subsequent destiny.” 

Curran, the Irish orator, when a youth, had a strong 
defect in his articulation, and at school he was known as 
“stuttering Jack Curran.” While he was engaged in the 
study of the law, and still struggling to overcome lys 
defect, he was stung into eloquence by the sarcaC^ms of» 
a member of a debating club^ who characterised him as 
“Orator Mum;” for, like Cowper, when he stodd up to 
speak on a previous occasion, Curran had not been able 
to utter a word. The taunt stung him^and he replied in 
a 'triupjyphant speech. This accidental discovery in himself 
of the gift of eloquence encouraged him to proceed in his 
studies with renewed energjr. He corrected his enunciation 
by reading aloud, emphatically and distinctly, the best 
f)assages in literature, for several hours every day, studying 
his features before a mirror, and adopting a method of 
gesticulation suited to his rather awkward and un^cefiil 
figure. He also proposed cases to himself, which he argued 
with as muclf care as if he had been addressing a jury, 
Curran began business with the qualification which Lord 
I'.ldon stated to be the first requisite for distinction, that 
is, “to be not worth a shilling.” While working his way 
laboriously at the bar, still oppressed by the diffidence which 
had overcome him in his debating club, he was on ope 
occasiqp provoked by the Judge (Robinson) into makhig a 
very severe retort. In the case under discussion, Curran 
observed “ that he had never met the law as laid down by 
his lordship in any booKfin his lilwftiry.” “That may be, 
sir,” said the judge, iH a contemptuous tone, “but I suspect 
that your library is very small.” His Idrdship was noto- 
rioully a furious political partisan, the author of several 
^nonyjnouc pamphlets ch^r|pterised by unusual violence 
anTi dogmatism. Curran, roused by, the allusion to -his 
straitened circumstances, repliecL thus : ‘Jit is every tiflei 
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my lord, that I am poor, and the circSimstance has certainly 
curtailed my library ; my books are not numerftfus, but they 
are select, and I h^pe they have been perused with proper 
dispositions, I have prepared myself for this high profession 
by the study of a few (good works, rather than by the com- 
position of a great many bad ones. I am not ashamed of 
• my poverty ; but I should be ashamed of my wealth, could 
I have stooped to acquire it^by servility and corruption. If I 
rise not^o »ank, I •shall at least be honest ; and should I ever 
eease to be so, many an example shows me that an ill-gained 
elevation, by making me the more conspicuous, would only 
make me the more universally and the more notoriously 
contemprible.” 

The extremest poverty has been no obstacle in the way of 
men devoted to the duty of self-culture. Professor Alex- 
ander Murray, the lii^ist, learnt to write by scribbling his 
letters on an old wooRard with the end of a burnt heather 
stem. ^The only book which his father, who was a poor shep- 
herd, possessed, was a penny Sho#,er Catechism ; but that, 
being thought too valuable for common use,' was carefully 
preserved in a cupboard for the Sunday catechisings. Pro- 
fessor Moor, when a young man, being too poor to purchase 
Newton’s * Principia,’ borrowed the book, and copied the 
whole of it with his own hand. Many poor students, while 
labouring daily for their living, have only been able to 
snatfch an atom of knowledge here and there at iffte^vals, as 
birds do tlieir food in winter time when the fields are covered 
with snow. They have strugglec} on, and faith and hope 
have come to them., ‘‘A well-knb»vn author and publisher, 
William Chambers, of Edinburgh,^ spe&king before an assem- 
blage of young illen in that city, thus briefly described to 
them his humble beginnings, for their encouragement*^: “1 
stand before you,” he said,^“a self-educated «nan. Mf 
education was that .which is supplied at the humble, parish 
schools o#-Scotl^d ; ancl<it was only when I went to Ediu- 

* 4 ‘ • 
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l)urgh, a poor boy, tlKit I devoted my evenings, after the 
labour!; of tke day, to the cultivation of that intellect which 
the Almighty has given me. From seven or eight in the 
morning till nine or ten at night was 1 at my business as a 
bookseller’s apprentice, and it was <jnly during hours after 
tliese, stolen from sleep, that I could devote myself to study. 

I did not read novels : my attention was devoted to jfhysical • 
science, and other useful matters. I also taught myself 
French. I look back to those times with grt^t fjleasure, 
and am almost sorry I have not to go tlirough the same 
experience again ; for I reaped more pleasure when I had 
not a sixpence in my pocket, studying in a garret in 
Edinburgh, than I now find when sitting amidst all the 
elegancies and comforts of 4 parlour.” 

William Cobbett’s account of how he learnt English 
Grammar is full of interest and instruction for all students 
labouring under difficulties. “ I learned grammar,” said he, 

“ when 1 was a private soldier on the pay of sixpence^a day. 
Tire edge of my berth, o§ that of my guard-bed, was my seat 
to study in ; niy knapsack was my book-case ; a bit of board 
lying on my lap was my writing-table ; and the task did not 
demand anything like a year of my life, I had no money 
to purchase candle or oil ; in winter time it was rarely that 
I could get any evening light but that of the fire, and only 
my turn even of that. And if I, under such circumstances, 
and wi^c^t parent or friend to advise or encourage* me, 
accomplished this undertaking, what excuse can there be for 
any youth, however poo^ however pressed with business, 
or however circumstanced%s to room br other conveniences? 
'lb buy a pen or a sht^t of paper I was compelled to forego 
some portion of food, though in a state Sf half-starvation : 

I ha8 no moment of time that I could call my own ; and I 
^ad to read ancVto write amjjig: the talking, laughing, singing, 
whistling, and brawling of at least half.a score of tlie most 
thoughtless of men, and tliat, tQp, in tl9 houfs of thdr 
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that I had to give, now and then, for ink, pan, or^paper! 
That farthing was, alas ! a great sum to me ! 1 was as tall 
as I am now ; I had great health and great exercise. The 
whole of the money, jiot expended for us at market, was 
two-pence a week for each man. I remember, and well I 
* may ! ‘that on one occasion I, after all necessary expenses, 
had, on a Friday, made shifts to have a halfpenny in reserve, 
which Phad destined for the purchase of a redherring in the 
morning; but, when I pulled off my clothes at night, so 
Hungry then as to be hardly able to endure life, I found that 
I had lost my halfpenny ! I buried my head uiyier the 
miserable sheet and rug, and cried like a child ! And again 
I say, if, I, under circumstances like these, could encounter 
and overcome this task, is there, can there be, in the 
whole world, a youth to find an excuse for the non-per- 
formance ?** 

We^'have been informed of an equally striking instance of 
perseverance and application in learning on the part of a 
French political exile in London. His original occupation 
was that of a stonemason, at which he found eraplo)mient 
for some time ; but work becoming slack, he lost his place, 
and poverty stared him in the face. In his dilemma he 
called upon a fellow exile profitably engaged in teaching 
Fjench, and consulted him what he ought to do to earn a 
liviifg. The answer was, “ Become a professor ^ A pro- 
fessor ? ” answered the mason — “ I, who am only a workman, 
speaking but a patois ! Surely yop are jesting ? ” “ On the 

contrary, I am quite serious,” saM the other, “ and again I 
advise you — become a professor^; plkce yourself under me, 
and I wiH undertake to teach you how to teach others.” 
** No, no ! ” replied the mason, “ it is impossible ; I am too 
old . ^ learn ; 1 am too little pf a scholar*) 1 aannot be H 
prpfessor.” He went away, and again he tried to, obtain 
employment at^is trade#. From London he went into the 
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provinces, and travell^ several hundred miles in vain ; he 
could not find a master. Returning to London, he went 
direct to his former adviser, and said, “ J have tried every- 
where for work, and failed ; I will now try to be a professor \ ” 
He immediately placed himself under instruction ; and being 
a man of close application, of quick apprehension, and 
vigorous intelligence, he speedily mastered the elem«its of 
grammar, the rules of construction and composition, and 
(what he had still in a great measure to learn) *he*correct 
]^ronunciation of classical French. When his friend antf 
instructor thought him sufficiently competent to undertake 
the teaching of others, an appointment, advertised as vacant, 
Avas applied for and obtained ; and behold our attisan at 
length become professor 1 It so happened, that the semi- 
nary to which he was appointed was situated in a suburb of 
London where he had formerly Avorked as a stonemason; 
and every morning the first thing which met his eyes on look 
ing out of his dressing-room window was a stack of cottage 
chimneys which he had hknself built ! He feared for a time 
lest he should be recognised in the village as the quondam 
workman, and thus bring discredit on his seminary, which 
Avas of high standing. But he need have been under no 
such apprehension ; as he proved a most efficient teacher, 
and his pupils were on more than one occasion publicly 
complimented for their knowledge of French. Meanwhile, 
he secured the respect and friendship of all who knew fiim 
—fellow-professors as well as pupils ; and when the story of 
his struggles, his difficulties, and his past history, became 
known to them, they admif^^d him mcJte than ever. 

Sir Samuel Romilly {vas ^not less indefatigable as a self- 
cultivator, The son of a jeweller, descended from a French 
refugee, he received little education in his early years, but 
overcame aJ# hi^ disadvantage* by unwearied application, 
and l^yjjfforts constantly directed ^owatds the same en^j 
determined,” he says, in his autobiography, “ wMfen I wai^ 
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between fifteen and sixteen years oft age, to apply mysell* 
seriously to learning I^tin, of which I, at that time, knew 
little more than some of the most familiar rules of grammar. 
In the course of three or four years, during which I thus 
applied myself, I had^read almost every prose writer of the 
s^ge of pure Latinity, except those who have treated merely 
of tecBnical subjects, such as Varro, Columella, and Celsus. 

I had gone three times thrj>ugh the whole of Livy, Sallust, 
and Taffituc. I hwd studied the most celebrated orations of 
Cicero, and translated a great deal of Homer. Terence, 
■^irgil, Horace, Qvid, and Juvenal, I had read over and 
over again.” He also studied geography, natural^history, 
and natural philosophy, and obtained a considerable ac- 
quaintance with general knowledge. At sixteen he w^as 
articled to* a clerk in Chancery; worked hard ; was admitted 
to the bar; and his industry and perseverance ensured success. 
He became Solicitor-General under the Fox administration ♦ 
in 1806, and steadily worked his way to the highest celebrity 
in his profession. Yet he was always haunted by a painful 
and almost oppressive sense of his own disqualifications, and 
never ceased labouring to remedy them. His autobiography 
is a lesson of instructive faces, worth volumes of sentiment, 
andwwell deserves a careful perusal. 

Sir Walter Scott was accustomed to cite the case of his 
young friend John Leyden as one of the most remarkable 
illu^rations of the power of perseverance which ^ he had 
ever known. The son of a shepherd in one of the wildest 
valleys of Roxburghshire, he almost entirely self-edu- 
cated. Like many 'Scotch shSi)herds' sons — ^like Hogg, 
who taught himself to write b]^ coJ>ying the letters of a 
printed took as%e lay watching his flock on the hill-side— 
like Cairns, who from tending sheep on the LammeirSoors, 
raised himself by dint of ai'pjication and* indfstiy to tWfe 
processor’s chair iirhich he now so worthily ‘ holds-Jike 
,^Btoay, ^ergu^n, and\many more, Leyden was -early in-‘ 
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spired by a thirst for iRiowledge. When a poor barefooted 

boy, he wall«ed six or eight miles across the moors daily 
to learn reading at the little village scljpolhouse of Kirk- 
ton ; and this was all the education he received ; the rest 
he acquired for himself. He found hk way to Edinburgh to 
attend the college there, setting the extremest penury sJl 
defiance. He was first discovered as the frequenter of a 
small bookseller’s shop kept byy\rchibald Constable, after- 
wards so ivell known as a publisher. Htf woulc^ pass hour 
Lifter hour perched on a ladder in mid-air, with some grea/ 
folio in his hand, forgetful of the scanty ipeal of bread and 
water wjjich awaited him at his miserable lodging. Access 
to books and lectures comprised all within the bouiKds of his 
wishes. Thus he toiled and battled at the gates of science 
until his unconquerable perseverance carried everything 
])efore it. Before he had attained his nineteenth year he 
had astonished all the professors in Edinburgh by his pro- 
found knowledge of Creek and Latin, and the general mass 
of information he had acquired. Having turned his views to 
India, he soughft employment in the civil service, but failed. 
He was however informed that a surgeon’s assistant’s com- 
mission was open to him. But he was no surgeon, and knew 
no more of the profession than a child. He could howitver 
learn. Then he was told that he must be ready to pass in 
six months ! Nothing daunted, he set to work, to acquire 
in six njpifths what usually required three years. At*the 
end of six months he took his degree with honour. Scott 
and a few friends helped Jo fit him out ; and he sailed for 
India, after publishing hi^ beautiful ^oem ‘The Scenes of 
Infancy.’ In India h^ promised to become one of the 
greatest of oriental scholars, but was unhajppily cut off by 
fever taught by exposure, and died at an early age. 

•The life ^of the late Ur.,Ig;e, Professor of Hebrew at 
Cambridge, ‘furnishes one of the m^st remarkable instancy 
• in modem times of the power of patient pSrseveAneg anej 
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resolute purpose in working out anthonourable career in 
literature. He received his education at a chasrity school at 
Lognor, near Shrewsbury, but so little distinguished himself 
there, that his master pronounced him one of the dullest 
boys that ever passed through his hands. He was put 
apprentice to a carpenter, and worked at that trade until he 
arriveS at manhood *To occupy his leisure hours he took 
to reading ; and, some of tlje books containing Latin quota- 
tions, he became tiesirous of ascertaining wliat they meant. 
IJe bought a Latin grammar, and proceeded to learn Latin. 
As Stone, the Duke of Argyle’s gardener, said, long before, 

‘‘ Does one need to know an>thing more than th^ twenty- 
four kttrts in order to learn everything else that one wishes?’' 
Lee rose early and sat up late, aiid he succeeded in mastering 
the Latin before his apprenticeship was out Whilst working 
one day in some place of worship, a copy of a Greek Testa- 
ment /ell in his way, and he was immediately filled with the 
desire to learn that language. He accordingly sold some 
of his Latin books, and purchased a Greek Grammar and 
Lexicon. Taking pleasure in learning, he 'soon mastered 
the language, I'hen he sold his Greek books, and bought 
Hebrew ones, and learnt that language, unassisted by any 
instructor, without any hope of fame or reward, but simply 
following the bent of his genius. He next proceeded to 
learn the Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan dialects. But his 
stucfies be tgsifc4o telljjpsgJiis health, and brought^ oij disease 
in his eyes throu^ his long night watchings with his books. 
Having laid them aside for a tim^ and recovered his health, 
he went on with his dsfily work, ^is character as a trades- 
man being excellent, his business im^roved^ and his means 
enabled him to* marry, which lie did when twenty-eight 
years old. He determined now to devote himself tb the 
maintenance of his family, g,spid to reno«nce«the luxui^' 
qf Utftl^re; accordingly he sold ail his books. .*He' 
Qiigh]; ha^e coi£nued a^working carpenter all his life, had « 
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Wot the chest of tool%upon which he depended for subsist- 
ence been destroyed by fire, and destitution stared him 
in the face. He was too poor to buy new tools, so he 
bethought him of teaching children th^ir letters, — a pro- 
fession requiring the least possible^ capital. But though 
he had mastered many languages, he was so defective in the 
common branches of knowledge, tha't at first he could not 
teach them. Resolute of purpose, however, he assiduously 
set to work, and taught himselt arithmetic antj writing to 
such a degree as to be able to impart the knowledge oi 
these branches to little children. His unaffected, simple, arfd 
beautiful character gradually attracted fnendp, and the ac- 
quirements of the “learned carj^enter'' became bruitqd abroad. 
Dr, Scott, a neighbouring clergyman, obtained for him the 
a[)pointment of master of a charity school in Shrewsbury, 
and .introduced him to a distinguished Oriental scholar, 
'lliese friends supplied him with books, and Lee succes- 
sively mastered Arabic, Persic, and Hindostanee. Hb con- 
tinued to pursue his stiylies while on duty as a private in 
the local militia of the county ; •gradually acquiring greater 
proficiency in languages. At length his kind patron Dr, 
Scott, enabled Lee to enter Queen’s College, Cambridge; and 
after a course of study, in which he distinguished himself by 
his mathematical acquirements, a vac-ancy occurring in the 
professorship of Arabic and Hebrew, he was worthily elected 
to fill the»honourable office. Besides ably performing his 
duties as a professor, he voluntarily gave much of his time 
to the instruction of missionaries going forth to preach the 
Gospel to eastern tribes i^^their own dengue. He also made 
translations of the Bible into several Asiatic dialects ; and 
having mastere3 the New Zealand language, he arranged a 
granftnar* and vocabulary for two New Zealand Siiefs who 
Were then in England, which J)Ooks are now in daily use in 
the* New Zealand schools. Such, in ^rief, is the remark- 
able history of Dr. Samuel Lee ; ^d^'it is'Jbut the count’Sr- 
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part of numerous similarly instructive^^jxanaples of the powe? 
of perseverance in self-culture, as displayed ii> the Kves of 
many of the most distinguished of our literary and scientific 
men.* ^ 

Inhere are many other illustrious names which might be 
cited to prove the truth of the common saying that “ it is 
never 'ioo late to learn.'*’ Even at advanced years men can 
do mucli, if they will determine on making a beginning. 
Sir Hen.y §pelmao did noi begin the study of science until 
be was between fifty and sixty years of age. Franklin was 
fifty before he fully entered upon the study of Natural 
Philosophy. Dryden and Scott w’ere not known as authors 
until ea<?Ji was in his fortieth year. Boccaccio was thirty- 
five when he commenced his literary career, and Alfieri 
was forty-six when he began the study of (keek. Dr. 
Arnold learnt German at an advanced jj,ge, for the purj^ose 
of reading Niebuhr in the original ; and in like manner 
James Watt, wken about forty, while working at his trade of 
an instrument maker in Glasgow; learnt French, (jcrman, 
and Italian, to enable himself to peruse the -valuable w^orks 
on mechanic.al philosophy which existed in those languages. 
Thomas Scott was fifty-six before he began to learn Hebre>/. 
Rolji^rt Hall was once found lying upon the floor, racked by 
pain, learning Italian in his old age, to enable him to judge of 
the parallel drawn by Macaulay between Milton and Dante. 
Handel was forty-eight before he published any his great* 
works. Indeed hundreds of instances might be given of 
men who struck out an entirely new path, and successfully 
entered on new studiesi at a com]^aratively advanced time of 
life. None but the frivolous or the- indolent will say, I 
am too old to learn.” 

And here we would repeat what we have said before^ that 
it is not men of genius who jnove the worjd a^id take the 

• f 

* Seethe admirablcfrand weU4cnowa book, 'The Pursuit, of Know- 
ledge unden»Difiici^^ies.’ ^ 

^ t i , • 
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lead in it, so much ae men of steadfastness, purpose, and 
indefatigable industry. Notwithstanding the many unde- 
niable instances of the precocity of men of genius, it is 
nevertheless true that early cleverness gives no indication of 
the height to which the grown man \ijill reach. Precocity is 
sometimes a sympton of disease rather than of intellectual 
vigour. What becomes of all tfie “ remarkably* clever 
children?” Where are the duxes and prize boys? Trace 
them through life, and it will frequently b* founc^thift the dull 
boys, who were beaten at school, have shot ahead of them. 
The clever boys are rew'arded, but the ^prizes which they 
gain their greater quickness 'and facility do not always 
prove of use to them. What ought rather to be rwanied is 
the endeavour, the struggle,* and the obedience ; for it is the 
youth who does his best, though endowed with an inferiority 
of natural powers, that ought above all others to be en- 
couraged. 

An interesting chapter might be written on the suUject of 
illustrious dunces — dulIJ)oys, but brilliant men. We have 
room, however, for only a few instances. Pietro di Cortona, 
the painter, was thought so stupid that he was nicknamed 
“ Ass’s Head” when a boy; and Tomaso Guidi was gene- 
rally known as “ Heavy Tom” (Massaccio Tomas^^io), 
though by diligence he afterwards raised himself to the 
highest eminence. Newton, when at school, stood at the ‘ 
bottom df the lowest form but one. The boy ^bove 
Newton having kicked him, the dunce showed his pluck by ' 
challenging him to a fight, and beat him. Then he set to 
work with a will, and d^ermined »lSo to vanquish his an- 
tagonist as a scholar,* which he did, rising to the top of his 
class. Many of our greatest divines have^een anything but 
precocious. Isaac Barrow, when a boy at the Charterhouse 
•School, was notorious chieQy^or his strong temper, piigna- 
ciotis liabits, and proverbial idleness a scholar ; and he 
caused such grief to his parents tjiat his IJlther «sed to ?ay 

• * . 2 A 
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that, if it pleased God to take from hitn any of his children, 
he hoped it might be Isaac, the least promising of them all. 
Adam Clarke, when a boy, was proclaimed by his father to 
be “ a grievous dunce though he could roll large stones 
about. Dean Swift was “plucked” at Dublin University, 
aijd only obtained his recommendation to Oxford “ speciali 
gratia."^ The well-known Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Cook * were 
boys together at the parish school of St. Andrew’s ; and they 
were fouVid^^so stupid and mischievous, that the master, 
irritated beyond measure, dismissed them both as incorrigible 
dunces. 

The brilliant Sheridan showed so little capacity ar a boy, 
that he T'as presented to a tutor by his mother with the 
complimentary accompaniment that he was an incorrigible 
dunce, Walter Scott was all but a dunce when a boy, 
always much readier for a “ bicker,” than apt at his lessons. 
At the Edinburgh University, Professor Dalzell pronounced 
upon him the sentence that “ Dunce he was, and dunce he 
would remain.” Chatterton was returned on his mother’s 
hands as “ a fool, of whom nothing could be made.” Burns 
was a dull boy, good only at athletic exercises. Goldsmith 
spoke of himself as a plant that flowered late. Alfieri left 
ccflleg-e no wiser than he entered it, and did not begin tlie 
studies by which he distinguished himself, until he had run 
half over Europe. Robert Clive was a dunce, if not a re- 
probate, when a youth ; but always full of energy, even in 
badness. His family, glad to get rid of him, shii)ped him off 
to Madras ; and he lived to lay the foundations of the British 
power in India. I^pqlfeon and Wellington were both dijl 
boys, not distinguishing themselves in any way at school.t 
Of the former the ^Duchess d’Abrantes says, “ he had gpod 

health, but was in other respects like other boys,” 

« <% • 

* Late Professor of Moral Philoso^phy at St. Andrew’s. , • 

A writer in the ‘E^inb^rgh Review* (July, 1859) observes *that 
“ ^he DttkeM talentf seem ne' er to have developed themselves until 
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Ulysses Grant, thtf Commander-in-Chief of the United 

States, was tailed “ Useless Gr^inf ” by his mother — ^he was 
so dull and unhandy when a boy; anc^ Stonewall Jackson, 
Lee’s greatest lieutenant, was, in his youth, chiefly noted for 
his slowness. While a pupil at West Point Military Academy 
he was, however, equally remarkable^for his indefatigable 
plication and perseverance. When a task was set fiim, he 
never left it until he had masteijed it ; nor did he ever feign 
to possess knowledge which he had not entirely &tquired. 
“Again and again,” wrote one who knew him, “when call^ 
upon to answer questions in the recitation of the day, lie 
would jeply, ‘I have not yet looked at it; I have been 
engaged in mastering the recitation of yesterday 0r tjje day 
before.’ The result was tliat he graduated seventeenth in 
a class of seventy. There was probably in the whole class 
not a boy to whom Jackson at the outset was not inferior 
in knowledge and attainments ; but at the end of the race 
lie had only sixteen before him, and had outstripped no fewer 
than fifty-three. It use4 to be said of him by his contem- 
Ijoraries, that if the course had been for ten years instead of 
four, Jackson would have graduated at the head of his 
class.”* 

John Howard, the philanthropist, was another illuilrious 
dunce, learning next to nothing during the seven years that 
he was at school. Stei)henson, as a youth, was distinguished 
chiefly ^or* his skill at jiutting and wrestling, and attentibn to 
his work. The brilliant Sir Humphry Davy was no cleverer 
than other boys : his teaqlier, Dr. Cardew, once said of him, 
“.While he was with me^I could ndt "discern the faculties by 

some active and ])ractical field^for their display was placed immediately 
before him. He was long described by his Spartaif mother, who thought 
him t dunce, as only * fowl for powder.’ He gained no sort of distinction, 
either at Etf^ or ^t the French Military College of Angers.” It is not 
imfrobable that a competitive examination, at this day, might have 
cxchided*him from the army. ^ 

- , * Correspondent of ‘ The Times,’ iitl%Jun^ i8^. 
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which he was so much distinguished.’* ^Indeed, Davy bimsel/ 
in after life considered it fortunate that he haJ been left to 
“ enjoy so much idleness ” at school. Watt was a dull 
scholar, notwithstanding the stories told about his precocity ; 
but he was, what was better, patient and perseverant, and it 
was by such qualities, and by his carefully cultivated inven- 
tiveness, that he was enabled to perfect his steam-engine. 

What Dr. Arnold said of boys is equally true of men — 
that the difference between one boy and another consists 
npt so much in talent as in energy. Given perseverance 
and energy soon becomes habitual. Provided the dunce 
has persistency and application he will inevitably Read the 
cleverer Tellow without those qualities. Slow but sure 
Jwins the race. It is perseverance that explains how the 
position of boys at school is so often reversed in real life ; 
and it is curious to note how some who were then so 
clever ^have since become so commonplace; whilst others, 
dull boys, of whom nothing was expected, slow in their 
fiiculties but sure in their pace, hifve assumed the position 
of leaders of men. The author of this book, when a boy, 
stood in the same class with one of the greatest of dunces. 
One teacher after another had tried his skill upon him and 
failed: Corporal punishment, the fool’s cap, coaxing, and 
earnest entreaty, proved alike fruitless. Sometimes the 
experiment was tried of putting him at the top of his class, 
and it was curious to note the rapidity with wWch he 
gravitated to the inevitable bottom. The youth was given 
up by his teachers as an incorrigible dunce — one of them 
pronouncing him to be‘’a “ stupeiitious booby.” Yet, slcwv 
though he was, this dunce had a sort of -dull energy of 
purpose in him, which grew with his muscles and^ his 
manhood,;, and, strange to say, when he at length came 
to take part in the practical 'business of life, he was foqpd* 
hep-ding most of ^is* schqpl companions, and eventually left 
the grpgter number of thfem far behind. The last time the 
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Author heard of himf ^le was chief magistrate of his native 
town. • • 

The tortoise in the right road will beat a racer in the 
wrong. It matters not though a youth be slow, if he 
be but diligent Quickness of pajrts may even prove a 
defect, inasmuch as the toy who learns readily will oft^n 
forget as readily j and also because he finds no deed of 
cultivating that quality of applicjition and perseverance wliich 
the slower youth is comj)elled to exercise, and jvhifth proves 
so valuable an element in the formation of every character. 
Davy said “What I am I have mademyjelf;” and the same 
holds Uue- universally. 

To conclude : the best culture is not obtained from 
teachers when at school or college, so much as by our 
own diligent self-education when w^c have become men. 
Hence i)arents need not be in too great haste to see their 
children’s talents forced into bloom. Let them watch and 
w^ait patiently, letting good examjjle and quiet framing 
do their work, and laave the rest to Providence. Let 
them see to It that the youth is provided, by free exercise 
of his bodijy powers, w’ith a full stock of physical health ; 
set him fairly on the road of self-culture ; carefully (rain his 
habits of application and perseverance ; and as h^growrs 
oldei, if the right stuff* be in him, he wall be enabled 
vigorously and effectively to cultivate himself. 
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•* Ever thciT phantoms rise t>efore us, 

Our loftier brothers, but one in blood ; 

Bv bed and table they lord it o’er us, 

'with looks of beauty and words of good .” — John Sterlinfr. 

Children may be strangled, but Deeds never: they have an indestructible life, both 
in and out of our conscioustiess .” — George Kltot, 

** There is no action of man in this life, which is not the beginning of so long a 
chain of coascqucncea, as that no human providence is high enough to give us a 
prospect to the end .” — Thomas of Malmesbury, 
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H X AMPLE is one of tke most potent of in- 
structors, though it teaches without a tongue. 
It is the practical school of mankind, working 
by action, which is always more forcible than 
•. words. Precept may point to us the way, but 
it is silent continuous example, conveyed to us by. habits, 
and living with us in fact, that carries us along. Good 
advice has its weight; but without the accoinpahinumt of 
a good example it is of comparatively small influence ; and 
it will be found that the common „saying of “ Do as I say, 
not as I do,*' is usually' reversed it the actual experience 

of life ^ • y 

/ All persons are Inore or less apt to learn through the pye 
rather than the ear; and, whatever is seen in feet, makes 
a far deeper impression than anything that is 'merely read qr * 
heaid. This is especialljj; the case in early youth, . -when 
the^ eye^is^tfiie chi& inlet o^ knowledge. Whatever children . 
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^see they unconsciously imitate. They insensibly come 
to resemble those who are ab(Jlit them — ^as insects take 
the colour of the leaves they feed on. Hence the vast 
importance of domestic training. For whatever may be 
the efficiency of schools, the examples set in our Homes 
must always be of vastly greater influence in forming Jhe 
characters of our future men and women. The Honfe is the 
crystal of society — the nucleu| of national character; and 
from that source, be it pure or taintacl, isstye tftj habits, 
principles and maxims, which govern public as well «is 
private life, ^he nation comes from t^e nurseiy./ Pu®ic 
opinion itself is for the most part the outgrowth of the 
home ; and the best philanthropy conies from the preside. 
“To love the little p latoo n we belong to in society,” says 
Burke, “is the germ of all public aflections.” From this 
little central spot, the human sympathies may extend in an 
ever widening circle, until the world is embraced; for, 
though true philanthropy, like charity, begins at* home, 
assuredly it does not end there. 

Example in conduct, therefofe, even in apparently 
matters, ij of no light moment, inasmuch as it is con- 
stantly becoming inw^oven with the lives of others, and 
contributing to form their natures for better or foisi^orse. 
The characters of parents are thus constantly repeated 
in their children ; and the acts of affection, discipline, 
industry,* and self-control, which they daily exemplify, live 
and act when all else which may have been learned 
through the ear has long^been forgotten. Hence a wise man 
V^as accustomed to^spcak of his* children as “his future 
state,” Even,, the mute action and unconscious look of 
a ijarent may give a stamp to the character which is never 
effaced; and who can tell how much evil act has been 
• s(jiyed b/ the "thought of some good parent, whose memory 
their, children may not sully b^ the commission o^an 
.unworthy deed, or the indulgence <jf aS impuf^AougJit ? ^ 
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The veriest trifles thus become of imjjartance 
the characters of men. kiss from my 
West, ‘‘made me a painter.” It is on the diicction of 
such seeming trifles when children that the future happiness 
and success of men mainly depend. Fowell Buxton, when 
occupying an eminent and influential station in life, wrote to 
his mc/ther, “I constantly feel, especially in action and 
exertion for others, the effecjts of principle? early implanted 
by you^ 'In piy mkid.” Buxton was also accustomed to 
remember with gratitude the obligations which he owed 
to 'an illiterate man, a gamekeeper, named Abraham Plastow, 
with whom he played, and rode, and sported — ^a irvin who 
could neither read nor write, but was full of natural good 
sense and mother-wit. “What made him particularly \alu- 
able,” says Buxton, “were his principles of integrity and 
honour. He never said or did a thing in the absence of 
my mother of which she would have disapproved. He 
always* held up the highest standard of integrity, and filled 
Gur youthful minds with sentiments ns pure and as generous 
as could be found in the witings of Seneca or Cicero. 
Such was my first instructor, and, I must add, my best.” 

Lord Langdale, looking l^ck upon the admirable example 
set hir^ by his mother, declared, “ If the whole world were 
put into one scale, and my mother into the other, the world 
would kick the beam.” Mrs. Schimmel Penninck, in her 
old age, was accustomed to call to mind the persdmvl influ- 
ence exercised by her mother upon the society amidst which 
she moved. When she entered a room it had the effect of 
immediately raising the" lone of the conversation, and as jf 
purifying the moral atmosphere — all seeming to breathe 
more freely, and ^rcand more erectly. “ In her presence,” 
says the daughter, “ I became for the time transformed into 
another person.” So much deies the moraKhealdi depend * 
upon the atmosphere that is breathed, and so great is 
^ the^^ influenSe dailj" exerci^^^d by parents bver their children. 


in influencing^ 
mtother,"^ said 
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Hying a life beftre their eyes, that perhaps the best 
system of p&rental instruction mi^t be summed up in these 
two worcfs : “ Improve thyself” ^ 

There is something solemn and awful in the thought that 
there is not an act done or a word uttered by a human being 
l)ut carries with it a train of conseqjiences, the end of which 
we may never trace. Not one but, to a certain exteRt, gives 
a colour to our life, and ins^sibly influences the lives of 
those about us. The good deed or Word will live, even 
though we may not see it fructify, but so wall the baai ; 
and no person is so insignificant as \p be sure that*his 
exam|>ki will not do good on the one hand, or evil on the 
other. The spirits of men do not die : they st^l ^ve and 
walk abroad among us. It w^as a fine and a true thought 
uttered by Mr. Disraeli in the House of Commons on the 
death of Richard Cobden, that “ he was one of those men 
w'ho, though not present, were still members of that House, 
wdio w’ere independent of dissolutions, of the caprices of 
constituencies, and evc^ of the course of time.” 

I'here is, indeed, an essence* of immortality in the Jife of 
man, eveQ in this world. No individual in the universe 
stands alone ; he is a component part of a system of mutual 
dependencies ; and by his several acts he either incmases or 
diminishes the sum of human good now and for ever. As 
the present is rooted in the past, and the lives and examples 
of onr forefathers still to a great extent influence us,* so are 
we by our daily acts contributing to form the condition and 
character of the future.-^ Man is a fruit formed and .j^pened 
by the culture of all, the foregoing centuries ; and the'living ' 
generation continues the magnetic current of action and 
exjimple destined to bind the remotest* past with the most 
distant future. No man’s acts die utterly; and though his i 

* body may resftlve into d^sf and air, his good or his bad ^ 
deeds, will still be bringing fortl^ fruit sdter their kinc^and 

• influencing future^ generations fdjf all,timt to cofhi^^ It is in" 
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this momentous and solemn fact that^the great peril and^ 
responsibility of human existence lies. ^ 

Mr. Babbage has^ so powerflilly expressed this Mea in a 
noble passage in one of his writings that we here venture to 
quote his words : “ Every atom,” he says, “ impressed with 
gopd or ill, retains at once the motions which philosophers 
and sa^es have imparted to it, mixed and combined in ten 
thousand ways with all that js worthless and base ; the air 
itself is one vast libiary, on whose pages are written for ever 
all that man has ever said or whispered. There, in their 
immutable but uneping characters, mixed with the earliest 
as well as the latest sighs of mortality, stand for ever recorded 
vows unreckemed, promises unfulfilled ; perpetuating, in the 
united movements of each particle, the testimony of man’s 
changeful will. But, if the air we breathe is the never-failing 
historian of the sentiments we have uttered, earth, air, and 
ocean, are, in like manner, the eternal witnesses of the acts 
we have done ; the same principle of the equality of action 
and reaction applies to them. No’ motion impressed by 
natural causes, or by human agency, is ever obliterated. . . . 
If the Almighty stamped on the brow of the first murderer 
the indelible and visible mark of his guilt, He has also 
establk?‘‘ed laws by which every succeeding criminal is not 
less irrevocably chained to the testimony of his crime ; for 
every atom of his mortal frame, through whatever changes 
its sev'^ered particles may migrate, will still retain adhering 
to it, through every combination, some movement derived 
from that very muscular effort by which the crime itself was 
1 perpetrated” ‘ ® < * 


Thus, every act we do or word we utter, asjwell as every 
act we w^'tness or wbrd we hear, carries with it an influence 
which extends over, and gives a colour, not only to the 
whole of our future life, but maker itself felt Upon Ihe who|f 
fram^ of society. We «nay not, and indeed cannot, possibly, 
^ tracp th^ji^fSftuence'Vorkin^i^^^ into action in its various 
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t'^imifications amongskiur children, our friends, or associates ; 
yet th*ere it •is assuredly, working ‘on for ever. And herein 
lies the great significance of setting forth a good example, — 
a silent teaching which even the poorest and least significant 
person can practice in his daily lifi^ There is no ote so 
humble, but that he owes to others this simple but priceless 
instruction. Even the meanest conSition may thus Bb made • 
useful ; for the light set in a loy place shines as faithfully as 
that set upon a hill. Everywhere, ami und^r Sljnost all 
circumstances, however externally adverse — in moorland 
shielings, in cottage hamlets, in the c^ose alleys of great 
lownS“ythe true man may grow. He*who tills a space of 
earth scarce bigger than is needed for his grave, work 
as faithfully, and to as goocf pur|)ose, as the heir to thousands. 
I'he commonest workshop may thus be a school of industry, 
science, and good morals, on the one hand ; or of idleness, 
folly, and depravity, on the other. It all depends on the 
individual men, and the use they make of the opportunities 
for good which offer thofiiselves. 

A life w’eir spent, a character ui)rightly sustained, is no 
slight lega^ to leave to one’s children, and to the world ; 
for it is the most eloquent lesson of virtue and the severest 
reproof of vice, while it continues an enduring sourcir of the 
best kind of riches. Well for those who can say, as Pope , 
did, in rejoinder to the sarcasm of Lord Hervey, “• I think 
it eno|jgh that my parents, such as they were, never cdst me 
a blush, and that their son, sifbh as he is, never cost them 
a tear.” ^ 

^ It is not enough to^ teg others wlfa*t they are to do, but to 
exhibit the actual example of doing. What Mrs. Chisholm 
described to Mrs. Stowe%s the secret of Her success, applies 
to all life.' “ I found,” she said, ‘‘ that if we want anything 
we go to work g-nd do: it is of no use merely to [ 
talkr-;none whatever.” It is poor eloquence that only sl^pws 
Jiow a person can talk. Had Mi{. ChishSm resflaj|^tis6ed * 
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with lecturing, her project, she was pteiguaded, would nevejif 
have got beyond the region of talk; but when peoplte saw 
what she was doing and had actually accomplisheck* they fell 
in with her views and came forward to help her. Hence the 
most beneficent worker ^is not he who says the most eloquent 
things, or even who thinks the most loftily, but he who does 
the most eloquent acts. 

True-hearted persons, even in the humblest station in life, 
who are emergetic doers, may thus give an impulse to good 
works out of all proportion, apparently, to their actual station 
in ‘society. Thomas Wright might have talked about the 
reclamation of criminals, and John Pounds about the neces- 
sity for Ragged Schools, and yet done nothing ; instead 
of which they simply set to work without any otlicr idea in 
their minds than that of doing, not talking. And how the 
example of even the poorest man may tell upon society, 
hear what Dr. Guthrie, the apostle of the Ragged School 
movemlent, says of the influence which the example of John 
Pounds, the humble Portsmouth cobbler, exercised upon his 
own working career : — 

‘’ "the interest I have been led to take in this cause is an 
example of how, in Providence, a man's destiny — his course 
of life,^like that of a river — may be determined and affected 
by very trivial circumstances. It is rather curious — at least 
it is interesting to me to remember — that it was by a picture 
I was^ first led to take an interest in ragged schools— by a 
picture in an old, obscure, decaying burgh that stands on the 
shores of the Frith of P'orth, the bir^hj)lace of Thomas Chal- 
mers. I went to see this place manv years ago ; and, going 
into an inn for refreshment, I found the room covered with 
pictures of sheph^idesses with their crooks, and sailors in 
holiday attire, not particularly interesting. But above the 
chimney-piece there was a larg^ print, more rvgspemble than • 
its neighbour's, which represented a cobbler’s room. ^ jlie 
coir bier therein himsel6i spectacles on nose, an old shoe. 
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tjptween his knees— ^fte massive forehead and firm mouth 
indicating gieat determination of character, and, beneath his 
bushy ey<ibrows, benevolence gleamed out on a number of 
poor ragged boys and girls who stood at* their lessons round 
the busy cobbler. My curiosity was^ awakened ; and in the 
inscription I read how this man, John Pounds, a cobbler in 
Portsmouth, taking pity on the multitude of poor •ragged 
children left by ministers and magistrates, and ladies and 
gentlemen, to go to ruin on the streets*— hovv,^ likft a good 
shepherd, he gathered in these wretched outcasts — how he 
luid trained them to God and to the world — and how, while 
carning^liis daily bread by the sweat of his brow, he had 
rescued from misery and saved to society not les^ than five 
hundred of these children. * 1 felt ashamed of myself, I felt 
reproved for the little I had done. My feelings were touched. 

I was astonished at this man’s achievements; and I well 
remember, in the enthusiasm of the moment, saying to my 
companion (and I have seen in my cooler and calnffer mo- 
ments no reason for unsytying the saying) — ‘ That man is an 
honour to humanity, and deserves the tallest monument 
ever raised within the shores of Britain.’ I took up*tliat 
man’s history, and I found it animated by the spirit of Him 
who ‘had compassion on the multitude.’ John founds 
was a clever man besides ; and, like Paul, if he could not 
win a poor boy any other way, he won him by art. He 
would bef seen chasing a ragged boy along the quays, and 
compeTling him to come to sdiool, not by the power of a 
I)oliceman, but by the p^wer of a hot potato. He knew the 
love an Irishman had^ for a potato; and John Pounds 
might be seen^ running holding under the boy’s nose a po- 
tato, like an Irishman, v%ry hot, and witl! a coat as ragged 
as ffimself. When the' day conies when honour will be done 
•to whom ^ono«r is due, J^an fancy the crowd of those 
w'Rqse fame poets have sung, and to >rhose memory monu- 
jtnents have been rtised, dividing ^ke Ae^ave, dli^^pas^ng^ 
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the great!, and the noble, and the mighty of the land, thijr 
poor, obscure old man stepping foniv^ard and rrceivirig the 
especial notice of Him who said ‘Inasmuch as yetdid it to 
one of the least of these, ye did it also to Me,* *’ 

The education of ch^aracter is very much a question of 
models ; we mould ourselves so unconsciously after the cha- 
racters,* manners, habits, and opinions of those w'ho are 
about us. Good rules may do much, but good models far 
more; foir* in the latter we have instruction in action — 
wisdom at work. Good admonition and bad example only 
build with one hand to pull down with the other. Hence 
the vast importance of exercising great care in the selection 
of companions, especially in youth. I'here is a magnetic 
affinity* in young persons which* insensibly tends fo assi- 
milate them to each other’s likeness. Mr. Edgeworth w'as 
so strongly convinced that from sympathy they involuntarily 
imitated or caught the tone of the company they frequented, 
that he* held it to be of the most essential importance that 
they should be taught to select the Tjery best models. “No 
company, or good company,'” wms his motto. Lord Colling- 
wooa, writing to a young friend, said, “ Hold it as a maxim 
that you had better be alone than in mean company. Let 
your c^anpanions be such as yourself, or superior; for the 
worth of a man will always be ruled by that of his company.** 
It was a remark of the famous Dr. Sydenham that every- 
body Some time or other w’ould be the better or tfhe^w^orse 
for having but spoken to a gdbd or a bad man. As Sir Peter 
Lely made it a rule never to look at^i bad picture if he could 
help it, believing that Wn^enever he (}id so his pencil caught 
a taint from it, so, whoever chooses to gaze^ often upon a 
debased specimen ^f humanity and’ to frequent his society, 
cannot help gradually assimilating himself to that sorf of 
model. # , ^ ^ * 

It ^ therefore advirable for young men to seek the fellow- 
' ship of good,?hnd always to aim at*U higher standard. 
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tl^an themselves. Fr^fcis Homer, speaking of th^ advan- 
tages fo hinaself of direct personal intercourse with high- 
minded, iijtelligent men, said, “ 1 cannot hesitate to decide 
that I have derived more intellectual improvement from them 
than from all the books I have turned over.” Lord Shel- 
burne (afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne), when a young 
man, paid a visit to the venerable Malesherbes, and was so 
much impressed by it, that he said, — I have travelled much, 
but I have never been so influenced by personal contact 
with any man ; and if I ever accomplish any goocf in th^ 
course of my life, I am certain that the recollection of M. ,de 
Malesherbes will animate my soul.” Sa fowell Buxton was 
always ready to acknowledge the powerful influenceyexercised 
upon the formation of his Character in early life by fhe ex- 
ample of the Gurney family ; “ It has given a colour to my 
life,” he used to say. Speaking of his success at the Dublin 
University, he confessed, “ 1 can ascribe it to nothing but 
my Earlham visits.” It was from the Gurneys he ‘^ught 
the infection ” of self-imjjrovement. 

Contact wi>h the good never- fails to impart good, and 
we carry away with us some of the blessing, as travellers* 
garments retain the odour of the flowers and shrubs through 
which they have passed. Those who knew the late John 
Sterling intimately, have spoken of the beneficial inSuence 
which he exercised on all with whom he came into per- 
sonal coniact. Many owed to him their first awakening to 
a higher being ; from him the)% learnt what they were, and 
what they ought to be. Mr. Trench says of him : — “ It 
was impossible to com^in contaqt»with his noble nature 
without feeling one’s* self in some measure ennobled and 
lifted up, as I ever felt when I left him, into a higher region 
of fibjects and aims than that in which one is tempted 
•habitually 4o djnell.” It is ^hlis that the noble character 
alw^s acts; we become insensibly elevated by him, and 
cannot- help feeling as he does (Ad acquiring t]|£ habK* of* 
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looking '^at things in the same light! Such is the magicj^ 
action and reaction of mkids upon each other. * 

Artists, also, feel themselves elevated by coiitact with 
artists greater than themselves. Thus Haydn’s genius was 
first fired by Handel. , Hearing him play, Haydn’s ardour 
for musical composition was at once excited, and but for 
this chcumstance, he himself believed that he would never 
have written the ‘ Creation.’. Speaking of Handel, he said, 
“ When <ie chooses, he strikes like the thunderbolt ; ” and 
at another time, “There is not a note of him but draws 
blood.” Scarlatti was another of Handel’s ardent admirers, 
following him all' over Italy; afterwards, when speaking 
of the great master, he would cross himself in token of ad- 
miration. I’rue artists never fail generously to recognise 
each other’s greatness. Thus Beethoven’s admiration for 
Cherubini was regal : and he ardently hailed the genius of 
Schubert : “ Truly,” said he, “ in Schubert dwells a divine 
fire.” ”When Northcote was a mere youth he had such an 
admiration for Reynolds that, whgi the great painter was 
once attending a public meeting down in Devonshire, the 
boy" pushed through the crowd, and got so near Reynolds 
as to touch the skirt of his coat, “which 1 did,” says 
Northcote, “with great satisfaction to my mind,” — a true 
touch of youthful enthusiasm in its admiration of genius. 

The example of the brave is an inspiration to the timid, 
their« presence thrilling through every fibre. Hence the 
miracles of valour so often performed by ordinary men 
under the leadership of the heroic. The very recollection 
of the deeds of the vaKs^nt stirs men’s blood like the sound 
; of a trumpet. Ziska bequeathed his skin to be used as a 
drum to inspire thi- valour of the Ik hemians. WJien Scander- 
.beg, prince of klpirus, was dead, the Turks wished to possess 
‘his bones, that each might ip^ear a pieces next his hearty# 
hq^ing thus^to secure^ some portion of the courage-he had dis- 
Ipl^ed w5?e living, and ^^ich they had si^ often expeirienced 
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'in battle. When tll^ gallant Douglas, bearing flie heart 
of Bruce tc> the Holy Land, sa\f one of his knights sur- 
rounded <ind sorely pressed by the Saracens, he took from 
his neck the silver case containing the heroes bequest, and 
throwing it amidst the thickest piess of his foes, cried, 

“ Pass first in fight, as thou wert wont to do, and Dougjas 
will follow thee, or die ; ” and so saying, he rushed Torward 
to the place where it fell, and Mjas there slain. 

The chief use of biography consists ih the Bobfft models 
of character in which it abounds. Our great forefath^s 
still live among us in the records of their lives, as well as 
in the ficts they have done, which live" also ; still sit by us 
at table, and hold us by the hand ; furnishing e^Jkm^les for 
our benefit, which w-e may still study, admire and imitate. 
Indeed, whoever has left behind him the record of a noble 
life, has bequeathed to posterity an enduring source of good, 
for it serves as a model for others to form themselves ^y in all 
time to come ; still breathing fresh life into men, helping them 
to reproduce his life anSw, and to illustrate his character in i 
other forms. Hence a book containing the life of a, true 
man is full. of precious seed. It is, a still living voice : it is i 
an intellect. To use Milton^s w’ords, “it is the precious life- f 
l)lood of a- master spirit, embalmed and treasureeP up on j 
I)urpose to a life beyond life.^' Such a book never ceases : 
to exerci^se an elevating and ennobling influence. ^ But, 
abovetail, there is the very highest Model and Example set 
before us to shape our lives by in this world — the most 
suitable for all the ne«ssities of o^ur mind and heart — an 
example which we can tnly follow afar off and feel after, 

“ Lifie plants or #ines which never satv the sun, 

• But dream of him and guess where he may be, 

And do their best to cKmb and get to him.” 

. ^ ^ •• 

^ain, ‘no young man can rise^ from the pe^^usal of ^uch 
.lives as those of "Buxton and Jfnold, Irithou^eelingthis*" 
• , 2 14*2 • 
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mind ani heart made better, and Ifiir best resolves invy 
gorated. Such biograi)hifts increase a man’s •self-reliance 
by demonstrating what men can be, and what the]f»can do ; 
fortifying his hopes and elevating his aims in life. Some- 
times a young man discovers himself in a biography, as 
Cqrreggio felt within him the risings of genius on contem- 
plating ’the works of Michael Angelo: “And I too, am a 
painter,” he exclaimed. Sir^ Samuel Romilly, in his auto- 
biography)^, cpnfesstfd himself to have been powerfully 
influenced by the life of the great and noble-minded French 
Chancellor Daguesjeau : — “ The works of I'homas,” says 
he, “ had fallen into my hands, and I had read witji admi- 
ration Jiis ^ Eloge of Daguesseau and the career of honour 
which he represented that illustrious magistrate to have run, 
excited to a great degree my ardour and ambition, and opened 
to my imagination new paths of glory.” 

' Franklin was accustomed to attribute his usefulne.ss and 
eminence to his having early read Cotton Mather’s ‘ Essays 
to do Good’ — a book which grew o«t of Mather’s own life. 
AndySee how good example draws other men after it, and 
propagates itself through future generations in all lands. 
For Samuel Drew avers that he framed his own life, and 
especia^Y his business habits, after the model left on record 
by Benjamin Franklin. Thus it is impossible to say wdiere 
a good example may not reach, or where it will end, if 
indeed it have an end. Hence the advantage, inliitfrature 
as in life, of keeping the best society, reading the best 
books, and wisely admiring and ipiitating the best things 
we find in them. “ In literature,” »,siyd Lord Dudley, “ I 
am fond of confining myself to the best coppany, which 
consists chiefly of*my old acquain\:ance, with whom I am 
desirous of becoming more .intimate^; and I suspect that 
nine times out of ten it is ntore profitable, if*' not moje * 
agr^jpaMe, tei^ad an old^book over again, than to ^ep^d a 
*new oneJjFl’the fiJfet tipe.^ ® ‘ . 
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Sometimes a book* containing a noble exempfar of life, 
taken up at random, merely with* the object of reading it as 
a pastime, has been known to call forth energies whose 
existence had not before been suspected. Alfieri was first 
drawn with passion to literature » by reading ‘Plutarch's 
Lives.' Loyola, when a soldier serving at the siege^ of 
Pampeluna, and laid up by a dangerous wound irf his leg, 
asked for a book to divert hij thoughts : the ‘ Lives of the 
Saints ’ was T3rought to him, and its pe#usal sj) iifflamed his 
mind, that he determined thenceforth to devote fiimself»to 
*> founding of a religious order. Luther, in like marftier, 

‘ a j ii^pired to undertake the great Jabours of his life by 
x perusal of the ‘Life and Writings of John Huss.’ Dr. 
Wolff was stimulated to enter upon his missionary career 
by reading the ‘Life of Francis Xavier;’ and the book 
fired his youthful bosom with a passion the most sincere 
and ardent to devote himself to the enterprise of his life. 
William Carey, also, got the first idea of entering tpon his 
sublime labours as om missionaiy' from a perusal of the 
Voyages of Captain Cook. 

Francis Homer was accustomed to note in his diary and 
letters the books by which he was most improved and 
influenced. Amongst these were Condorcet’s ‘ £)loge of 
Haller,' Sir Joshua Reynolds' ‘Discourses,* the writings 
of Bacon, and ‘ Burnet’s Account of Sir Matthew Hale.' The 
perui^l 6f the last-mentioned book — the portrait of a prodigy 
of labour — Homer says, filled him with enthusiasm. Of 
Condorcet's ‘ Eloge of^Haller,' he said : “ I never rise from 
the account of such men without •a sort of thrilling palpi- 
tation about ^me, which I know not whether I should call 
admiration, ambition, Ar despair.” Aed speaking of the 
‘discourses* of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he said: “Next to 
the writings Bacon, tj;i«re is no book which has more 
powerfully impelled me to self-culture. He jts one ^ the 
hrst men of genflis who has oj^ndescelded tf^inform* th9 
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world ofihe steps by which greatness attained. The coiy 
fidence with which he asserts the omnipotencij of human 
labour has the eftect of familiarising his reader^with the 
idea that genius is an acquisition rather than a gift ; whilst 
with all there is blend ^‘.d so naturally and eloquently the 
mqst elevated and passionate admiration of excellence, that 
upon the whole there is no book of a more inflammatory 
effect.” It is remarkable tliat Reynolds himself attributed 
his first passionate ^impulse towards the study of art, to 
reading Richardson’s account of a great painter; and Haydon 
was in like manner afterwards inflamed to follow the same 
pursuit by reading of the career of Reynolds. TJjus the 
brave and. .aspiring life of one man lights a flame in the 
minds of others of like faculties and impulse ; and where 
there is equally vigorous effort, like distinction and success 
will almost surely follow. Thus the chain of exam[)le is 
carried down through time in an endless succession of 
links, — ^^dmiration exciting imitation, and peqjetuating the 
true aristocracy of genius. a 

' One of the most valuable, and one of the most infectious 
examples which can be set before the young, is that of 
cheerful working. Cheerfulness gives elasticity to the 
spirit. .Spectres fly before it ; difficulties cause no despair, 
for they are encountered with hope, and the mind acquires 
that happy disposition to improve opportunities which 
rarely^ fails of success. The fervent spirit is Always a 
healthy and happy spirit; working cheerfully itself, and 
stimulating others to work. It copfers a dignity on even 
the most ordinary occu^xitions. The most effective work, 
also, is usually the full-hearted work — that which passes 
through the hands^^or the head of aim whose heart is glad. 
Hume was accustomed to say that he would rather possess 
a cheerful disposition — inclincri, always lodK at the 
bright side pf things — ^than with a gloomy mind to be^,the 
'master of /to estite of ten thousand t year. Granville 
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Sharg, amidst his iifdefatigable labours on behJllf of the 
slave, solaeed himself in the etenings by taking part in 
glees an^ instrumental concerts at his brother’s house, sing- 
ing, or playing on the flute, the clarionet, or the oboe ; and, 
at the Sunday evening oratorios, when Handel was played, 
he beat the kettle-drums. He also indulged, though sgar- 
inglj^, in caricature drawing. Fowell Buxton also*was an 
eminently cheerful man ; talyng' special pleasure in field 
sports, in riding about the country with»his clyldrtn, and in 
mixing in all their domestic amusements. • 

In another sphere of action, T)r. Arnold was a noble find 
a che^ful worker, throwing himself "into the great busi- 
ness of his life, the training and teaching of 5 «)ung men, 
with his whole heart and soul. It is stated in his admir?ble 
biography, that “ the most remarkable thing in the Laleham 
circle was the wonderful healthiness of tone which pre- 
vailed there. It was a place where a new comer at once 
felt that a great and earnest work w^as going forward. 
Every pupil, was mad# to feel that there was a work for 
him to do ; ‘that his hiippines^, as well as his duty, lay in 
doing that work well. Hence an indescribable zest was 
communicated to a young man’s feeling about life ; a 
strange joy came over him on discerning that hejiad the 
means of being useful, and thus of being happy; and a 
deep respect and ardent attachment sprang up towards him 
who Jiiad taught him thus to value life and his oWn self, 
and his work and mission In the world. All this was 
founded on the breadt|j)^ and comprehensiveness of Arnold’s 
character, as well ag its striking <futh and reality ; on the 
unfeigned regard he had for work of all kinds, and the 
sense he had of its value, both for the!J complex aggregate 
of*society and the gA)wth ai\d protection of the individual. 

' JJp all thfs thtffe was no* excitement ; no predilection for 
outclass of work above another ; no enthi^giasm fo^ any 
one-sided object ^ but a humbly p^ofoind, aiN most5:elP 
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gious cofisciousness that work is thfeOappointed calling 
man on earth ; the end fdr which his various faculties were 
given ; the element in which his nature is or<#ained to 
develop itself, and in which his progressive advance to- 
wards heaven is to lie ” Among the many valuable men 
tnj.ined for public life and usefulness by Arnold, was the 
gallant’* Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse, who, writing home 
from India, many years affer, thus spoke of his revered 
master **The influence he produced has been most lasting 
a«d striking in its effects. It is felt even in India ; I 
cahnot say more tl^an t/iaty 

The useful influence which a right-hearted man of energy 
and industry may exercise amongst his neighbours and 
dependants, and accomplish for his country, cannot, per- 
haps, be better illustrated than by the career of Sir John 
Sinclair ; characterized by the Abbt5 Gregoire as “ the 
most indefatigable man in Europe.” He was originally a 
country laird, born to a considerable estate situated near 
John o* Groat’s House, almost beycnd the beat of civiliza- 
tion, in a bare wild country fronting the stormy North Sea, 
His father dying wliile he w^as a youth of sixtc|en, the ma- 
nagement of the family property thus early devolved upon 
him ; and at eighteen he began a course of vigorous improve- 
ment in the county of Caithness, which eventually spread ' 
all over Scotland. Agriculture then was in a most back- 
ward '' state ; the fields were unenclosed, the lands un- 
drained ; the small farmers of Caithness were so poor that 
they could scarcely afford to keep, a horse or shelty ; the 
hard work was chiefly dbne, and the burdens borne, by the 
women ; and if a cottier lost a horse it wgs not unusual 
for him to marry wife as the cheapest substitute. The 
country was without roads or bridgcfs ; and drovers driving 
their cattle south had to swdntf the rivers ^long^w'ith thgir* 
b6a^ts. Th^ chief track leading into Caithness lay.,^ong 
"“a high sl^Blf on^a ipouMain side, the' road being some 
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liundred feet of cllA perpendicular height abofe the sea 
which das’hed below. Sir JoHn, though a mere youth, 
determil^ed to make a new road oyer the hill of Ben 
Cheilt, the old let-alone proprietors, however, regarding his 
scheme with incredulity and derision. But he himself laid 
out the road, assembled some ^elve hundred workipen 
early one summer’s morning, set them simultan^usly to 
work, superintending their labours, and stimulating them 
by his presence and example ; and before njghf|^what had 
been a dangerous sheep track, six miles in len^, handly 
I)assal)le for led horses, was made practicable for wSeel- 
carriagps as if by the power of magic: It was an admir- 
able example of energy, and well-directed labour, which 
could not fail to have a most salutary influence tjpon the 
surrounding population. He then proceeded to make more 
roads, to erect mills, to build bridges, and to enclose and 
cultivate the waste lands. He introduced improved me- 
thods of culture, and regular rotation of crops, distri- 
buting small premiurai to encourage industry ; and he thus 
soon quicke’ned the whole frame of society within reach of 
his influence, and infused an entirely new spirit into the 
cultivators of the soil From being one ,of the most inac- 
cessible districts of the north — ^the very ultima J'hule of 
civilization — Caithness became a pattern county for its 
roads, its agriculture, and its fisheries. In Sinclair’s youth, 
the i|Dsf was carried by a runner only once a week, ^nd the 
young baronet then dedarecT that he would never rest till 
a coach drove daily Vj Thurso, The people of the neigh- 
bourhood could n9t^ believe in^ any such thing, and it 
became a prpverb in the county to say of any utterly impos- 
sible scheme, “Ou, dy, that will corije to pass when Sir 
John sees the daily feail at .Thurso !” But Sir John lived 
to see hil; drdfln realizeci, find the daily mail established to 
Thujso. • • . . 

The circle of nls benevolent e^er%tioiB graduWljr wid^nea. 
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Observing the serious deterioration Which had taken placg 
in the quality of British Wool, — one of the staple commo* 
dities of the country, — he forthwith, though but ^ private 
and little-known country gentleman, devoted himself to 
its improvement By his personal exertions he established 
the^ British Wool Society for the purpose, and himself led 
the way to practical improvement by importing 800 slieep 
from all countries, at his o^ii expense. The result was, 
the introduction into Scotland of the celebrated Cheviot 
breed. Sheep farmers scouted the idea of south country 
flocks, being able tp thrive in the far north. But Sir John 
persevered ; and in a few years there w'ere not few/jr than 
300,000 Cheviots diffused over the four northern counties 
alone. The value of all grazing land was thus enormously 
increased ; and Scotch estates, which before were compara- 
tively worthless, began to yield large rentals. 

Returned by Caithness to Parliament, in which he re- 
mained for thirty years, rarely missing a division, his position 
gave him farther opportunities of urefulness, which he did 
not neglect to employ. Mr. Pitt, observing his persevering 
energy in all useful public projects, sent for him tp Downing 
Street, and voluntarily proposed his assistance in any object 
he mighti have in view. Another man might have thought of 
himself and his own promotion; but Sir John characteris- 
tically replied, that he desired no favour for himself, but in- 
timated that the reward most gratifying to his feelings jyould 
be Mr. Pitt’s assistance in th% establishment of a National 
Bpard of Agriculture. Arthur Yoiyag laid a bet with the 
baronet that his scheme vtould never be established, adding, 
Your Board of Agriculture will be in the ijaoon ! ” But 
vigorously setting t<i work, he roused* public attention to the 
object, enlisted a majority of ParliaAient on his side, and 
etentually established the Board) of which h^was hppointe^ 
President The result of its action need not be described, 
but ihe stinjftlus wh&ch it gajre to agriculturA and stock-raising 
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\^as shortly felt throughout the whole United Kingdom, and 
tens of thousands of acres were iiedeemed from barrenness 
by its operation. ' He was equally jndefatigable in encou- 
raging the establishment of fisheries; and the successful 
founding of these great branches, of British industry at 
'rhurso and Wick was mainly due to his exertions. pe 
urged for long years, and at length succeeded in obtaining 
the enclosure of a harbour fgr the latter place, which is 
]ierhaps the greatest and most prosperous fisjiing town in 
the world. • 

Sir John threw his personal energy ipto every work* in 
w’lich l^jB engaged, rousing the inert, stimulating the idle, 
encouraging the hopeful, and working with all* '^en a 
French invasion was threatened, he offered to Mr. Pitt to 
raise a regiment on his own estate, and he was as good as 
his word. He went down to the north, and raised a batta- 
lion of 600 men, afterwards increased to 1000 ; and it was 
admitted to be one of the finest volunteer regiments ever 
raised, inspired throughout by his own noble and patriotic 
spirit. WhilS commanding officer of the camp at Aberdeen 
he held the offices of a Director of tKe Bank of Scotland, 
Chairman of the British Wool Society, Provost of Wick, 
Director of the British Fishery Society, Commissioner for 
issuing Exchequer Bills, Member of Parliament for Caith- 
ness, and President of the Board of Agriculture. Amidst 
all thj^ ifiultifarious and self-imposed work, he even •found 
time to write books, enough *of themselves to establish a 
reputation. When M^^ Rush, the American Ambassador, 
arrived in England,, he relates liffat he inquired of Mr. 
Coke *of Hollj^ham, what was the best work] on Agriculture, 
and was referred to Si# John Sinclair’s* and when he fur- 
ther asked of Mr. Vaftsittart, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
^ what was^the Iffest work pit British Finance, he was again 
referred to a work by Sir John ginclair, his ‘fiListoiy ^ the 
Publid Revenue.’* But the gre^t iqomftnent Cf his i 4 de- 
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fatigable^ industry, a work that wouWiihave appalled otlyjr 
men, but only served to ‘rouse and sustain his« energy, was 
his ‘ Statistical Account of Scotland,’ in tifrenty-on«' volumes, 
one of the most v^uable practical works ever published in 
any age or country. Ajnid a host of other pursuits it occu- 
pi^ed him nearly eight years of hard labour, during which he 
received, and attended to, upw'ards of 20,000 letters on the 
subject. It was a thoroughly patriotic undertaking, from 
which hfl’ derived no personal advantage whatever, beyond 
the honour of having completed it. The whole of the profits 
w^re assigned by , him to the Society for the Sons of the 
Clergy in Scotland. The publication of the boojc led to 
great public improvements; it was followed by the immediate 
abolition of several oppressive feudal rights, to which it called 
attention; the salaries of schoolmasters and clergyman in 
many parishes were increased ; and an increased stimulus 
was given to agriculture throughout Scotland. Sir John then 
publicly offered to undertake the much greater labour of 
collecting and publishing a similat Statistical Account of 
England ; but unhappily the then Archbishop of Canterbury 
refused to sanction it, lest it should interfere with the tithes 
of the clergy, and the idea was abandoned. 

A remarkable illustration of his energetic promptitude 
was the manner in which he once provided, on a great 
emergency, for the relief of the manufacturing districts. 
In 1793 stagnation produced by the war led to, an un- 
usual number of bankruptcies, and many of the first houses 
in Manchester and Glasgow were ^ tottering, not so much 
from want of property, ®but because the usual sources of 
trade and credit were for the time closed up^^ A period of 
intense distress aniongst the laboiring classes seemed im- 
minent, when Sir John urged, in Parliament, that Exchequer 
^otes to the amount of five n/iUions shoilld be' issued ipi-* 
mediately as A loan tc such merchants as could give security. 

' rhis suggriftion Was adojl^d, and his ofier to carry but his 




plan, in conjunction|A#ith certain members nametf by himV 
was also accepted. The vote waS passed late at night, and 
early ne»t mornihg Sir John, anticipating the delays of 
officialism and red tape, proceeded to tankers in the city, 
and borrowed of them, on his owi^ personal security, the 
sum of 70,000/., which he despatched the same evening ^to 
those merchants who were in the most urgent need ctf assist- 
ance. Pitt meeting Sir John jn the House, expressed his 
great regret that the pressing wants 4>f Manchester and 
Glagsow could not be .supplied so soon as was desirable, 
adding, “ The money cannot be raised for some days.” *It 
is already gone ! it left I^ondon by tomight's mail ! ” was 
Sir Johns trium])hant reply; and in afterwards relating the 
anecdote he added, with a smile of pleasure, “ Pitt was as 
much startled as if I had stabbed him.” To the last this 
great, good man worked on usefully and cheerfully , setting 
a great example for his flimily and for his country. In so 
laboriously seeking others' good, it might be said ^hat he 
found his own — not w^lth, for his generosity seriously im- 
paired his private fortune, but happiness, and self-satisfaction, 
and the peace that passes knowledge. *A great patriot, *with 
magnificent powers of work, he nobly did his duty to his 
country ; yet he was not neglectful of his own housel^pld and 
home. His sons and daughters grew up to honour and use- 
fulness; and it was one of the proudest things Sir John 
could sajf, when verging on his eightieth year, that he had 
lived to see seven sons-grown flp, not one of whom had in- 
curred a debt he coul^^not pay, or caused him a sorrow 
that could have been avoided. • * 

• m 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


* Character — ^The True Gentleman. 


“ For who can always act ? but lie, 

To whom a thousand memories call, 

Not being less but more than all 
llic gentleness he seemLd to be, 

But seemed the thing he was, and join'd 
Bach otKce of the social hour 
To noble manners, as the dower 
And native growth ol noble mind j 

And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name ol Gentleman." — Tennyson, 

Ea bildet cin Talent sich in der Stille, 

Sich cin Charakter in dem Str^m der Welt." — Goethe, 

“That which raises a country, that which sbengthens a countr>', and that which 
clignitii-s a countr>', — that whjch" spreads her powder, creates her moral influence, and 
makes her respected and submitted to. bends the heart of millions, and bows down the 
pride of nations to her — the iustrumeit* of obedience, the fountain of supremac>, the 
true throne, crown, and sceptre of a iiai'on ; — this aristocracy is not an aristocracy of 
blood, not an aiistocracvof fashion, not an aristocracv ot talcnt'only ; it is an aristocracy 
of Charact^'. That is the true heraldry of man ." — The Timet, 

H E crown and glory of life is.Charactbr. It is 
the noblest possession of a man, constituting a 
rank in itself, and an estate in the general good- 
will ; dignify l^ig every station, and exalting every 
position in society. It exercises a greater power 
than wealth, and secures all the honi^ur without the jealousies 
of fame. It carries with it an influeifcce which always te*ils ; 
for it is the result of proved honour, rectitude,** and con- < 
sistency — qualities wjiich, perhaps more than any other, 
t:oi^iand the gentiEiral con^ence and respect of mankind, t 
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Iliaracter is humai^ nature in its best form, it is morid^ 
onlef embodied in tne individual* Men of character are not f 
only theoconscieitce of society, but^in every well-governed | 
State they are its best motive power; fdt it is moral qualities 
in the main which rule the world. ^Even in war, Napoleon 
said the moral is to the physical as ten to one. The strength, 
the industry, and the civilisation* of nations — all •depend 
upon individual character; and the very foundations of 
civil security rest upon it. Laws and. institutions are but 
its outgrowth. In the just balance of nature, mSividuals, 
nations, and races, will obtain just so much as they desefve, 
and no more. And as effect finds its cause, so surely does 
quality of character amongst a people produce its befitting 
results. * 

Though a man have comparatively little culture, slender 
abilities, and but small wealth, yet, if his character be of 
sterling worth, he will always command an influence, 
whether it be in the workshop, the counting-hdhse, the 
mart, or the senate, fanning wisely wrote in 1801, “ My 
road must be through Cliaracter to power; I will try no 
other course; and I am sanguine enflugh to believe* that; 
this course,** though not perhaps the quickest, is the surest”: 
You may admire men of intellect ; but something ^more is 
. necessary before you will trust them. Hence Lord John 
Russell once observed in a sentence full of truth, “ It is the 
nature of party in England to ask the assistance of men 
of gemus, but to follow the guidance of men of character.” 
'I'his was strikingly inustrated in tlie career of the late 
Francis Horner — a ma*n of whon^ Sydney Smith said that 
the Ten Commandmeftts were stamped upon his counte-- 
nance, “ The valuable |and peculiar light,” says Lord Cock- 
bufti, “ in which his history is calculated to inspire every 
• right-mincfed yo«th, is thi&# be died at the age of thirty- 
eight; po^essed of greater public influence •than any other 
privaft man; an* admired, belc|^d,^ trusted, aad depcjretf 
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by all, except the heartless or the baset greater homage 
was ever paid in Parliament to any deceased member, ^^ow 
let every young man ask — ^how was this attcined? Py rank? 
He was the son of ‘an Edinburgh merchant. By wealth? 
Neither he, nor any of ‘his relations, ever had a superfluous 
sixjjence. By office ? He held but one, and only for a 
few years, of no influence, and with very little pay. By 
talents? His were not splendid, and he had no genius. 
Cautious and slow, bis only ambition was to be right. By 
elo'iuence?* lie spoke in calm, good taste, without any 
of die oratory that either terrifies or seduces. By any fasci- 
nation of manner? His was only correct and agreeable. 
By what, then, was it? Merely by sense, industry, good 
principles, and a good heart — qualities which no well- con- 
stituted mind need ever despair of attaining. It was the 
force of his character that raised him ; and this character 
not impressed upon him by nature, but formed, out of no 
peculiarly fine elements, by himself. There were many in 
the House of Commons of far greater ability and eloquence. 
But no one surpassed him in -the combination of an adequate 
portion of these with moral worth. Homer was born to 
show what moderate powers, unaided by anything whaiever 
except qulture and goodness, may achieve, even when these 
powers are displayed amidst the competition and jealousy of 
public life.” 

Franklin, also, attributed his success as a public man, 
^ot to his talents or his powers of speaking — for‘*these 
were but moderate — but to his knowrt integrity of character. 
Hence it was, he says, “^that I had so much weight with my 
fellow citizens. I was but a bad speaker, never eloquent, 
subjec^^ to much hesitation in my phoice of words, hardly 
correct in language, and yet I generally carried my poiftt.” 
Character creates confidence in^anen in high station as well ^ 
as in humble^ life. It was said of the first Emperor Ale'i- 
Sffic|er of Rifissia, tlOat his ^rsonal character was equivalent 
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toll constitution. Idling the wars'^of the Fronde, Montaigne 

was Ihe only man amongst th^ French gentry who kept 

his castle gates iftibarred ; and it w^s jaid of him, that his 

personal character was a better protection for him than a 

regiment of horse would have been#* 

That character is power, is true^in a much higher sense 
than that knowledge is power. Mind without h^art, in-t 
telligence without conduct, glevemess without goodness,' 
are powers in their way, but they maj^ be p<yvqjP^ only for 
mischief. We may be instructed or amused by them; But‘ 
it is sometimes as difficult to admire thepi as it would be to 
admire ^he dexterity of a pickpocket or the horsemanship of 
a highwayman. , • ^ 

Truthfulness, integrity, and goodness — qualities that hang \ 
not on any man’s breath — form the essence of manly j 
character, or, as one of our old writers has it, “that 
inbred loyalty unto Virtue which can serve her^ without 
a livery,” He who possesses these qualities, united with J 
strength of purpose, eEirries with him a power which is 
irresistible. *He is strong to do good, strong to resist^ evil, ; 
and strong to bear up under difficulty and misfortune, ’ 
When Stephen 75f Colonna fell into the hands of his base 
assailants, and they asked him in derision, “ Where is now 
your fortress?” “Here,” was his bold reply, placing his 
hand upon his heart. It is in misfortune that the character 
of th^ upright man shines forth with the greatest lustre ; . 
and when all else fails, ^e takes stand upon his integrity and \ 
his courage. 

The rul6s of conduct followed by Lord Erskine — sl man^ 
of sterling ii^iependence of principle and scrupulous ad- 
herence to truth — are worthy of being tengraven on every , 
young man’s heart. ‘•It was*a first command and counsel ; 
* o^ my earliest J^outh,” hc^ %aid, “ always to do what my J 
conscience told me to be a dutjj^, and t^ leare the 
quence to God. Tl shall cany Vith.me^ the memory, anf 
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f* trust thi practice, of this parental Ifesfon to the grave. J 
have hitherto followed it, ind I have no reason to complain 
that my obedience |o it has been a temJ)oral sartifice. I 
have found it, on the jcontrary, the road to prosperity and 
wealth, and I shall point out the same path to my children 
for# their pursuit.” , 

Eveif man is bound to aim at the possession of a good 
character as one of the highest objects of life. The very 
effort tOjItecure it by worthy means will furnish him with 
a haotive for exertion ; and his idea of manhood, in propor- 
tion as it is elevated, will steady and animate his motive. 
It is well to have a high standard of life, even thpugh we 
may no^ bH able altogether to realize it. “The youth,” says 
Mr, Disraeli, “ who does not look up will look down ; and 
the spirit that does not soar is destined perhaps to grovel.” 
George Herbert wisely writes. 


c“ Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high, 

So shall thou humble and magnanimous be. 

Sink not in spirit ; who aimellirat the sky 
Shoots higher much’ than he that means a ’tree.’* 

* . * 

He who has a high standard of living and thinking will 
certainly do better than he v»^ho has none 'at all. “ Pluck 
at a govt n of gold,” says the Scotch proverb, “ and you may 
get a sleeve Whoever tries for the highest results 

cannot fail to reach a point far in advance of that from 
which he started; and though the end attained m^y fall 
short of that proposed, still, the verfj^ effort to rise, of itself 
cannot fail to prove permanently bet.eficial. 

There are many counterfeits of ch^-racter, but the genuine 
article is difficult to be mistaken. Some, knowing its money 
value, would assume its disguise for^the purpose of imposing 
upon the unwary. Colonel • Chartens said to ^ man dis- 
tinguished for his honesty, “ I w^tld give a thousand poun^is ^ 
/or^urgogd nanjjB.”' “ V^y?” “Because I dbul^make 
terf thousand by it,” was tfife Imave's teply. 
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Ijitegrity in word ||nl! deed is the backbone of Aaracter;'^ 
and loyal adherence to veracity ifs most prominent charac- 
terretic. One of 4he finest testimonies^to the character of 
the late Sir Robert Peel was that borne by the Duke of 
Wellington in the House of Lord% a few days after the 
great statesman’s death. “ Your lojdships,” he said, must 
all feel the high and honourable character of the fate Sir 
Robert Peel. I was long connected with him in public life. 
We were both in the councils of our Sovftreign togd^her, and 
I had long the honour to enjoy his private friendship. Jfn 
all the course of my acquaintance with him I never knew a 
man in ^yhose truth and justice I had grfeater confidence, or 
in whom I saw a more invariable desire to prfimpte the 
jmblic service. In the whole course of my communication 
with him, I never knew an instance in which he did not 
show the strongest attachment to truth ; and I never saw in 
the whole course of my life the smallest reason forsu^ecting 
that he stated anything w^hich he did not firmly believe to 
be the fact.” And this high-minded trutlifulness of the, 
statesman was no doubt the secret of no small part of his 
influence and power. 

There is a tmthfulness in action as well as in Fords, 


which is essential to uprightness of character. A m«n must 
really be what he seems or purposes to be. When an 
American gentleman wrote to Granville Sharp, that^from 
respecj for his great virtues he had named one of his sons 
after him. Sharp repliecj^^. “ I must request you to teach him 
a favourite maxim of th®/amily whose name you have given 
him — Always endeavour^ to he reallfwhat you would wish to ^ 
appear, This^naxim, as my father informed me, was care- 
fullj and humbly practised by his father, whose sincerity, as , 
a plain and honest Aian, thereby became the principal 
Venture of his character, both in public and private life.” 
Every ^aif who respects himself^nd Va^es the resp«t o^ 
others, will carry out the maxim iST actr— doing honestly wfiat 
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he prop6ses to do — putting the highq^t character into liis 
work, scamping nothing," but priding himself tJpon liis 
tegrity and conscientiousness. Once teromwel? said* to 
Bernard, — a clever bi^t somewhat unscrupulous lawj^er, “ I 
understand that you have lately been vastly w^ary in your 
conduct; do not be too confident of this; subtlety may 
deceiv^ you, integrity never will.** Men whose acts are at 
direct variance with their wf^rds, command no respect, and 
what say ha^' but little weight ; even truths, when 

uttered by them, seem to come blasted from their lips. 

The true character acts rightly, whether in secret or in the 
sight of men. That boy was well trained who, whf.n asked 
; why he (fid not i>ocket some pears, for nobody was there 
. to see, replied, “ Yes, there was : I was there to see m.yself ; 
and I don’t intend ever to see myself do a dishonest thing.” 
This is a simple but not inappropriate illustration of prin- 
ciple, QT conscience, dominating in the character, and exer- 
cising a noble protectorate over it ; not merely a passive 
influence, but an active power regVilating the life. Such a 
prinpple goes on moulding the character hourly and daily, 
growing with a force that operates every moment. Without 
this dominating influence, ch.iracter has no protection, but 
is con^antly liable to fall away before temptation; and 
every such temptation succumbed to, every act of meanness 
or dishonesty, however slight, causes self-degradation. It 
matters not whether the act be successful or not, disQovered 
Or concealed ; the culprit is no longer the same, but another 
person ; and he is pursued by a secret uneasiness, by self- 
■ ■ reproach, or the workings of what w:e •^call conscience, which 
is the inevitable doom of the guilty. i> 

And here it may be observed Ijow greatly the character 
may be strengthened and supported by the cultivation of 
good habits. Man, it has beehtsaid, is a1)undle of habksf 
andfi' habit is second na^re. Metastasio entertained so 
stf()ng an opinion as® to Vne power of repetition in act and 
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thought, that he sai(^ All is habit in mankind, eiPen virtu?^ 
itsfelf.* Burter, in his * Analogy, ’•impresses the importance ] 
ofVarefui self-dis#ipline and firm r^istance to temptation, j 
as tending to make virtue habitual, so tRat at length it may . 
become more easy to be good tiftwi give way to sin. “As ‘ 
habits belonging to the bodjl^ Tie says, “ are produced Jiy 
external acts, so habit^' of the mind are produced^by the 
execution of ^ward practical jiurposes, /. carrying them 
into a«(^r acting upon them — the printiples of jibedience, 
veracity, ‘justice, and charity.” And again, Lord brougham 
says, when enforcing tlie immense impcjrtance of trainTng 
and exajnple in youth, “ I trust everything under God to 
habit, on whic h, in all ages, the lawgiver, as I'fell^as the 
schoolmaster, has mainly placed his reliance ; habit, which 
makes everything easy, and casts the difficulties upon the 
deviation from a wonted course.” Thus, make sobriety a ' 
habit, and intemperance will be hateful ; make prudence a 
habit, and reckless profligacy will become revolting to every 
j>rincii)le of conduct whitfi regulates the life of the individual. 
Hence the necessity for the greatest care and watchfulness 
against the^ inroad of any evil habit ; Vor the character is 
always weakest ^that point at which it has once given way ; 
and it is long before a principle restored can become so firm 
as one that has never been moved. It is a fine remark of a , 
Russian writer, that “ Habits are a necklace of pearls : untie } 
the ki^t,*and the whole unthreads.” • 

Wherever formed, habit actS involuntarily, and without 
effort ; and, it is only* jyhen you oppose it, that you find 
how powerful it has become. Wha^^s done once and again, i 
soon gives facility and* proneness. The habit at first may * 
seem to have no more ^strength than a^pider’s web ; but, 
once formed, it binds ^s with.a chain of iron. The small 
•events of Tife, tiken singVf niay seem exceedingly unim- 
portant, like snow that falls si^ntlyt flake by flake^ yet^ 
accumulated, ,.thes^ snow-flakes fc^hi the avalancRe. * 
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Self-respect, self-help, application, <ii^dusti^, integrity-^all 
are of the nature of habits, not beliefs. ' Principles, iif f^t, 
are but the names which we assign to hdbits ; for the pnn- 
ciples are words, but the habits are the things themselves : 
benefactors or tyrants, ^cc6rding as they are good or evil. 
It JLhus happens that as we grow older, a portion of our free 
activity and individuality becomes suspended in habit ; our 
actions become of the naturg of fate ; and we^are bound by 
the chaink^ wjiich wc have woven around ourselves. ^ • 

' '^It is indeed scarcely possible to over-estimate the im- 
portance of training the young to virtuous habits. In them 
they are the easiest formed, and when formed the^y last for 
life ; like betters cut on the barjc of a tree they grow and 
widen with age. “ Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” The 
beginning holds within it the end ; the first start on the road 
of life determines the direction and the destination of the 
journey ; ce ttest que le premier pas qui cotite, “ Remember,” 
said Lord Collingwood to a young man whom he loved, 
“ before you are five-and-twenty you must establish a cha- 
racter that will serve you all your life.” As habiLstrengthens 
with age, and character becomes formed, any turning into a 
new pa^h becomes more and more difficult. Hence, it is 
often harder to unlearn than to learn \ and for this reason 
the Grecian flute-player was justified who charged double 
fees to those pupils who had been taught by an inferior 
master. To uproot an old habit is sometimes a more painful 
thing, and vastly more difficult, than to wrench out a tooth. 
Try and reform a habkually indolent, or improvident, or 
drunken person, and in a large majority of cases you will 
fail. Pot the habit in each case ^Jias wound itself in ,and 
Jterough the life until it has .become? an integral part of it, 
^hd cannot be uprooted. H6n<?e, as Mr. Lynch obser^s,*" 
tlv*. wisest habit of sill is^he habit of care in thfe fo^natiou 
ofigood habits.” 
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£ven happiness itsglf may become habitual. JThere is*» 
hAiln of Iqpking a/ the bright jjide of things, and also of 
lo\king ^t the c^rk side. Dr. Johnson has said that the 
habit of looking at the best side ol* afthing is worth more 
to a man than a thousand pounds a»year. And we possess 
the power, to a great extent, of so* exercising the will as to 
direct the thoughts upon objects calculated to yield happi- 
ness and improvement rather than their opposites. In this 
way the habit of happy thoii^t may l>e made tc^ spring up 
like any other habit. And to bring up mfin*cfr wonjpn 
with a genizfl nature of this sort, a good temper, and a 
happy frame of mind, is perhaps of eveft more importance, 
in manj^ cases, than to perfect them in much knowledge 
and many acccJmplishments. • 

As daylight can be seen through very small holes, so 
little things will illustrate a person’s character. Indeed • 
character consists in little acts, well and honourably per- 
formed ; daily life being the quarry 7rom which We build 
it up, and rough-hew tlje habits which form it One of the 
most marked tests of character is the manner in which we 
conduct ourselves towards others, A graceful behcpviour’ 
towards suferiot*^ inferiors, and equals, is a constant source 
of pleasure. It pleases others because it indicates respect 
for their personality; but it gives tenfold more pleasure 
to ourselves. Every man may to a large extent be a self- 
educator*in good behaviour, as in everything else ; hea^an be 
civil Snd kind, if he '^iHj though he have not a penny in 
his purse. Gentleness in society is like the silent in- 
fluence of light, whicTi gives cqjeur to all nature; it is 
far more powerful than loudness or force, and far more* 
fruitful. It pushes its way quietly aad persistently, like 
thcf tiniest daffodil iu^ spring, which raises the clod and* 
thrusts it tiside Ijy the simglf persistency of growing. ^ 

*Even ajcind look will give pleasure ^nd confer hap^ness. ’ 
In onl of R^rtion of BrightoJ-s letter#, he tc*ls of a kdy 
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relate to him “ the delight, the tgars of gratitude, which 
she had witnessed in a poor girl to ^hom, ini passilig,^*! 
gave a kind look on going out of chj^rch on n Sunday. 
What a lesson ! Aow cheaply happiness can be given ! 
What opportunities wd miss of doing an angel’s work ! I 
remember doing it, full of sad feelings, passing on, and 
thinking, no more about' it ; and it gave an hour’s sunshine 
to a human life, and lightened the load of life to a human 
heart for q time ! ” * . 

, Morale and manners, which give colour to life, are of 
much greater importance than laws, which ^are but their 
manifestations. Tfie law touches us here and tliere, but 
manners are about us eveiywhere, pervading society like 
the air we breathe. Good manners, as we call them, are 
neither more nor less than good behaviour; consisting of 
courtesy and kindness; benevolence being the prepon- 
derating element in all kinds of mutually beneficial and 
pleasant intercourse amongst human beings. “ Civility,” 
said Lady Montague, “ costs nothing and buys eveiy'- 
thing.” The cheapest of all things is kindness, its exer- 
cise requiring the l^rast possible trouble and self-sacrifice. 
“Win hearts,” said Burleigh to Queen •^Llizabeth, “and 
you hav;e all men’s hearts and purses.” If we would only 
let nature act kindly, free from affectation and artifice, the 
results on social good humour and happiness would be in- 
calculable. The little courtesies which form tne^ small 
change of life, may separately appear of little intrinsic 
value, bift they acquire their imgiditance from repetition 
and accumulation. TKby are like the.spare minutes, or the 
‘ groat a day, which proverbially produce su^h momentous 
results in the cour^* of a twelvemoi^Jth, or in a lifetime. 

Manners are the ornament of action ; and there is a 
way of speaking a kind word^ pr of doihg a Icind thiijg,' 
whi<^ greatly, enhances th^r value. What seems^o be done 
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a grudge, or an act of condescension, 4s scarcely 
3|fcdl)ted as a favour. Yet thefe are men who pride them- 
sittves upon their gniffness ; and ttou|[h they may possess , 
virtue and capacity, their manner is often such as to render 
them almost insupportable. It i$ difficult to like a man . 
who, though he may not pull your nose, habitually wounds 
your self-respect, and takes a pride in saying disagreeable 
things to you. There are qjhers who are dreadfully con- 
descending, and cannot avoid seizir^ upop j^ery small 
opportunity of making their greatness felt. When Aber- 
nethy was canvassing for the office ,of surgeon to* St 
Bartholomew Hospital, he called upon such a person — ^a 
rich grocer, qjie of the governors. The great tnajji behind 
the counter seeing the great surgeon enter, immediately 
assumed the grand air towards the supposed sup^diant for 
his vote. ** I presume, Sir, you want my vote and interest 
at this momentous epoch of your life.” Abem^hy, who 
hated humbugs, and felt nettled at the tone, replied: “No, 

I don’t ; I want a penny-worth of figs ; come, look sharp 
and wrap them up ; I want to be off ! ” ^ 

The cultivation of manner — though in excess it is foppish 
and foolish — iTliighly necessary in a person who has occa- 
sion to negociate with others in matters of business. Affii- 
bility and good breeding may even be regarded as essential 
to the success of a man in any eminent station and enlarged 
sphq;e of life \ for the want of it has not unfrequenfly been 
found in a great mettsure to* neutralise the results of much 
industry, integrity, aiftij^onesty of character. ’>There are, no 
doubt, a few strong tolerant mhids which can bear with 
defects and »angularities of manner, and look only to the 
njpre genuine qualiti^; but the worlfi at large is not s(^ 
forbearaijt, and canhot help forming its judgments and 
• t^^ings mainly according outward conduct. ^ 

Ajkothftr mode of displayir^ true politeness is^consi- 
deration for •the** opinions of dSilieik. It has *been said of 
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(logmatism*, that it is only puppyi^ come to its fell 
growth; and certainly th© worst forik this quality* c4i 
assume, is that of opiniqnativeness and arragance. <Let 
agree to differ, and, when they do differ, bear and forbear. 
Principles and opinion^ may be maintained with perfect 
suavity, without coming to blows or uttering hard words ; 
and theie are circumstances in which words are blows, and 
inflict wounds far less easy tq healvAs bearing upon this 
point, we ‘^luqte an 'instructive little parable spoken some 
time since by an itinerant preacher of the Evangelical 
AUiSince on the borders of Wales : — “ As I was going to 
the hills,” said he, “ early one misty morning, I saw some- 
, thing moving on a mountain side,, so strange jooking that I 
took it for a monster. When I came nearer to it I found 
' it was a man. WTien I came up to him I found he was 
my brother.” 

The inbred politeness which springs from right-hearted- 
ness and kindly feelings, is of no exclusive rank or 
station. The mechanic who works at the bench may 
possess it, as well as the clergyman or the peer. It 
is by no means a necessary condition of labour that it 
should, in any respect, be either rough 8i' coarse. The 
politeness and refinement which distinguish all classes 
of the people in many continental countries show that 
those qualities might become ours too — as doubtless they 
will bfecome with increased culture and more ' general 
social intercourse — ^without ^Sacrificing any of our more 
genuine qualities as men. From thj '•highest to the lowest, 
the richest to the poorest to no rank^or condition in life 
has nature denied her highest boon — the ^ great heart 
There never yet existed a gentlemp.n but was lord of a 
great heart And this may exhibit itself under the hodden 
-grey of the peasant as well as under the l£tced coat of the < 
noble. 1 ', Rdl^Bit Burns* was puce taken to task by* a young 
Ixiiiiburgh iJlood, with^'whjiflii he was wdjking, for recog- 
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nilsing an honest faupaer in the open street. i<Why yoii 
^.ntistic gf>meraV*^exclaimed Boms, “ it was not the great 


c«at, the scone ibonnet, and the s^unders-boot hose that 1 
spoke to, but the man that was in them ; and the man,* sir, 
for true worth, would weigh do\^n you and me, and ten 


more such, any day.” There ma^ be a homeliness ex- 
ternals, which may seem vulgar to those who cannot discern 


the heart beneath ; but, to t|je right-minded, character will 
always have its clear insignia. • ^ 

William and Charles Grant were the sons of a farmei in 


Inverness-shire, whom a sudden flood stripped of everything, 
even to the very soil which he tilled. ‘I’he fanner and his 
sons, with th^ world befcre them where to chtoose; made 
their way southward in search of employment until they 


arrived in the neighbourhood of Bury in Lancashire. From 


the crown of the hill near Walmesley they surveyed the wide 


extent of country which lay before them, the river Irwell 
making its circuitous course through the valley, 'fhey were 


utter strangers in the neighbourhood, and knew not \vhich 
W'ay to turn. To decide their course they put up a stick, 
and agre^ to pursue the direction in which it fell. * Thus 
their decision WSs made, and they journeyed on accordingly 


until they reached the village of Ramsbotham, not §r distant. 
They found employment in a print-work, in which William 
served his apprenticeship ; and they commended themselves 
to t^eir employers by their diligence, sobriety, arid strict 
integrity. They plodded od, rising from one station to 
another, until at lengtj^the two men themselves became em- 
ployers, and after many long yetifs of industry, enterprise, 
and benevolence, they became rich, honoured, and respectetl 
by all who knew them| Their cotton-ftiillS and print-works 
gave emjjloyment to ti large population. Their well-directe J 
diligence made’the valley l%em with activity, joy, health, an^ 
opulence? Out of their abund^t wealA they gave liberally 
to all worthy olJ^ects, erecting*,thit):ches, founding scBools, 
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alid in aH ways promoting the well-Jbeing of the class tof 
working-men from which •they had sjWng, They kft^- 
wards erected, on the top of the hill abo^e Walntesley^^ia 
lofQ" tower in comiAernoration of the early event in their 
history which had determined the place of their settle- 
meiy: The brothers Grant became widely celebrated for 
their besnevolence and their various goodness, and it is 
said that Mr. Dickens had them in his mind s eye W'hen 
delineatingo the character of tlie brothers Cheeryble. One 
amongst liiany anecdotes of a similar kind may be cited to 
sho>v that the character was by no means exaggerated. A 
Manchester warehouseman published an exceedingly scur- 
rilous pamfrfilet against the firm qf Grant Brqthers, holding 
up the efder partner to ridicule as “ Billy Button.’^ M’illiara 
was informed by some one of the nature of the pamphlet, 
and his obser\"ation was that the man would live to rejient 
of it “ Oh 1 ” said the libeller, when informed of the remark, 
“ he thinl's that some time or other 1 shall be in his debt ; 
but I will take good care of that'V It happens, however, 
that men in business do not always foresee who shall be their 
creditor, and it so turned out that the Grants’ libeljer became 
a bankrupt, and could not complete his cerflticate and begin 
business pgain without obtaining their signature. It seemed 
to him a hopeless case to call upon that firm for any favour, 
but the pressing claims of his family forced him to make the 
application. He appeared before the man whom' h^ had 
ridta^d as Billy Button ” aiicordingly. He told his tale 
and^oduced his certificate. wrote a pamphlet 

against us once? said Mf.cGrant. The. supplicant expected 
to see his document thrown into the 'hre ; instead of which 
Grant signed the na^ne of the firm, apd thus completed the 
‘necessary certificate. “ We make it a rule,” said he, handing 
k never to refuse signing^the certihc^tc of an hone^ 

trailis^ji^, and we have nevyr heard that you were anything 
elsejf The tears started the man’s e^j^es. “Ah,” con- 
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tiAued Mr. Grant, see my saying was tru6H that you 
^oufd live?^ to ref^nt writing that pamphlet. I did not 
mean it ms a thr^t — I only meant tjjiat^some day you would 
know us better, and repent having tried to injure us.” *“I 
do, I do, indeed, repent it.” “\Veil, well, you know us 
now. But how do you get on— what are you going to 
do ? ” The poor man stated that he had friends who would 
assist him when his certificate was obtained. “But how 
are you off in the mean time?” The answej^was, that, 
having given up every farthing to his creditors, he had bten 
compelled to stint his family in even thepommon necessliries 
of life, that he might be enabled to pay for his certificate- 
“ My good feyow, this wiJl never do ; your wife* and* family 
must not sufter in this way; be kind enough to take this 
ten-pound note to your wife from me : there, there, now — 
don't cry, it will be all well with you yet; keep up your 
spirits, set to work like a man, and you will raise ^our head 
among the best of us yet.” The overpowered man endea- 
voured with choking utterance to express his gratitude, but 
in vain ; and putting his hand to his face, he went out of the 
room sobl^ng like a child. 

The True Gentleman is one whose nature has been 
fashioned after the highest models. It is a grand ^Id name, 
that of Gentleman, and has been recognized as a rank and 
power in all stages of society. “ The Gentleman is always 
the yenlleman,” said the old French General to ffis regi- 
ment of Scottish gentry at Rousillon, “ and invariably proves 
himself such in need'tjjjd in danger.” To possess this cha- 
racter is a dignity* of itself, ccBnmanding the instinctive 
homage of ewry generous mind, and those who will not bow 
to^titular rank, will yej do homage to Ihe ‘gentleman. Hi^ 
qualities depend not* upon fashion or manners, but upon 
gioral worth — not on pcKdnal possessions, but on personal 
qualj^cs.* The Psalmist brieflj^ describ|s hint as on%“ that 
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walketfa- uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and speak^h 
the truth in his heart.” ** ^ 

The gentleman is epiinently distinguisi ed for ^is se/'f- 
respect. He values his character, — not so much of it only 
as can be seen of others, but as he sees it himself ; having 
regard for the approval o^ his inward monitor. And, as he 
respects himself, so, by the same law, does he respect others. 
Humanity is sacred in his ey^s : and thence proceed polite- 
ness and fafbearance^ kindness and charity. It is related of 
Lotd Edward Fitzgerald that, while travelling in Canada, in 
company with the Indians, he was shocked by the sight of a 
poor squaw trudging along laden with her husbanji's tra])- 
pings, Vhil6 the chief himself walked on unencumbered. 
Lord Edward at once relieved the sfiuaw of her pack by 
placing it upon his own shoulders, — a beautiful instance of 
what the French call politcsse de cceur — the inbred politeness 
of the true gentleman. 

The tme gentleman has a keen sense of honour, — scru- 
pulously avoiding mean actions. Kis standard of })robity 
i!i word and action is high. He does not shuffle or pre- 
varicate, dodge or skulk ; but is honest, upright, nnd 
straightforward. His law is rectitude — action in right lines. 
When he- says ycs^ it is a law : and he dares to say the 
valiant no at the fitting season. The gentleman will not be 
bribed ; only the low-minded and unprincipled will sell them- 
selves fo those who are interested in buying them. }Vhen 
the upright Jonas Hanway officiated as commissioner in 
the victualling department, he declm#»(l to receive a present 
of any kind from a contrdctor ; refusing thus to be biassed 
m the performance of his public duty. A fin? trait of the 
,same kind is to fie noted in the life cf the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Sillily after the battle of Ass£ye, one morning the 
Prime Minister of the Court Sf* Hyderabad waited upop 
hjm ftt the pttrposf, of privately ascertaining wha? territory 
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aifi what advantages* had been reserved for his^ master In 
t^e treaty peacdl^ between the»Mahratta princes and the 
Nizam. •To o 1 j|tain this informatjpn the minister offered 
the general a very large sum — considerably above ioo,o?)o4 
Looking at him quietly for a few ^s?conds, Sir Arthur said, 
“ It appears, then, that you are capable of keeping a secret ? ” 
“ Yes, certainly,” replied the minister. “ Then so am said 
the English general, smiling, ^and bowed the minister out 
It was to Wellington’s great honour, that thougji uniformly 
successful in India, and with the power of earning in such 
modes as this enonnous wealth, he did^not add a farttiing 
to his fortune, and returned to England a comparatively 
l^oor man. « • • • 

A similar sensitiveness and high-mindedness characterised 
his noble relative, the Marquis of Wellesley, who, on one 
occasion, positively refused a present of 100,000/. proposed 
to be given him by the Directors of the East India Company 
on the conf^uest of Mysore. “ It is not necessary said he, 
“ for me to allude* to the independence of my character, and 
the proper *dignity attaching lo my office ; other reasons 
besides thjse important considerations lead me to decline 
this testimony^ ?vhich is not suitable to me. I think 
nothing but our army, 1 should be much distresse<^to curtail 
the share of those brave soldiers.” And the Marquis’s reso- 
lution to refuse the present remained unalterable. 

Sij diaries Napier exhibited the same noble seff-denial 
in the course of his Indian *career. He rejected all the 
costly gifts which baflj|ric princes were ready to lay at his 
feet, and said with truth, ‘ Certainly T could have got 30,000/. 
since my copi'i^g to *Scinde, but my hands do not want 
w^hing yet. Our de*y father’s sword ^^hitffi I wore in both 
bitles (I^eanee and Hyderabad) is unstained.” ^ 

/Riches and •rank ha^ no necessary connexioii with: 
genqjne gentlemanly qualities.^ Thei poor iwan ma^ be, 
tfue gentleman, “in spirit ancftln ^aily life. ^He maf 8e 
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honest, truthful, upright, polite, tempqrate, courageous, self* 
respecting, and self-helping, — that is, bi a true * gentl Anah. 
The poor man with a rich spirit is in all^ways superior ^to 
thtf rich man with a })oor spirit. To borrow St. Paul’s words, 
the former is as “ havihg nothing, yet possessing all things,” 
whije the other, though possessing all things, has nothing., 
The first hopes everything, and fears nothing ; the last hopes 
nothing, and fears everything Only the poor in spirit are 
really poo^;. He who has lost all, but retains his courage, 
cheerfulness, hope, virtue, and self-respect, is still rich. For 
such a man, the world is, as it were, held in trust \ his spirit 
dominating over its*^ grosser cares, he can still walk erect, a 
true gentlenan. ^ ^ 

OccaAonally, the brave and gentle character may be found 
under the humblest garb. Here is an old illustration, but a 
fine one. Once on a time, when the Adige suddenly over- 
flowed its banks, the bridge of Verona was carried aw^ay, 
with th^ exception of the centre arch, on which stood a 
house, whose inhabitants supplic>ated^helprfrom the windows, 
while the foundations were visibly giv'ing way. I will give 
a hundred French louis,” said the Count Spolverini, who 
stood by, “ to any person who will ventur? to deliver these 
unfortunate people,” A young peasant came forth from the 
crowd, seized a boat, and pushed into the stream. He 
gained the pier, received the whole family into the boat, 
and made for the shore, where he landed them ih s^ety, 
“ Here is your money, my brave young fellow,” said the 
count No,” was the answer of tlit young man, “ I do 
not sell my life ; give the money to tjiis poor family, who 
have need of it” Here spoke the ti*ae spirit ^f the gentle- 
man, though he svay but in the garb of a peasant 

Not less touching was the heroic^ conduct of a part)Sof 
Peal boatmen in rescuing the or^w of a ct)llier-j5rig in t^e < 
Do\y^ but a ^ort time ago^* A sudden storm wkich ^^t 
^ ^ * On tjie January, iS66/ 1 
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fr<mi the north-east diove several ships from their anchors^ 
iind ft beit^ low wAer, one of tlfem struck the ground at a ^ 
cqpsiderable distance from the shori, i^en the sea ma(|f a < 
clean breach over her. There was n^t a vestige of hope for 
the vessel, such was the fury of theavind and the violence of 
the waves. There was nothing tc^ tempt the boatmen^on 
shore to risk their lives in saving either ship or crew^ for not 
a farthing of salvage was to b^ looked for. But the daring 
intrepidity of the Deal boatmen was fiot wijpti^ at this 
c ritical moment. No sooner had the brig grounded tlAn 
Simon Pritchard, one of the many persons assembled along 
the beach, threw off his coat and called out, Who will 
come witli me ^nd try to save that crew.” Instafttlj ftventy 
men sprang forward, with “ 1 will,”*“ and I.” But seven 
only were wanted ; and running down a galley punt into the 
surf, they leaped in and dashed through the breakers, amidst 
the cheers of those on shore. How the boat lived Jn such 
a sea seemed a miracle ; but in a few minutes, impelled by 
the .strong arras of these ^alhOit men, she flew on and reached 
the .stranded ship, catching her on the top of a wave ” and 
in less than ^ quarter of an hour from the time the boat left 
the shore, the six fiien who c<Jmj)Osed the crew of the collier 
were landed safe on Wvalmer Beach. A nobler insiance of 
•indomitable courage and disinterested heroism on the part 
of the Deal boatmen — brave though they are always known 
to be — ^perhaps cannot be cited ; and we have pleasure in 
here placing it on record 

Mr. Turnbull, in his A|(j)rk on ‘ Austria,* relates an anec- 
dote of the late Emperor Francis, in illustration of the ^ 
manner in whiqji the Odvemment of that country has been 
indebted, for its hold upon the people* to the personal « 
quallies of its princes. • ^At the time when the choleiujwas 
ligAg at V^ienna,*the empeAr, with an aide-de-camp, • 
about the streets of th% city *ai]^ suhi^bs, IVhen* 
c^se was drag^d past on a After •unaccompanied j^jy^a 
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single mourner. The unusual circumstance attracted his 
attention, and he learnt, oh inquiry, thai the deceased Was' a 
popr person who ha^ died of cholera, andrthat thantrelati^'es 
had not ventured on ^ what was then considered the very 
dangerous office of attending the body to the grave. ‘ Then,' 
said Francis, ‘ we will s,upply their place, for none of my 
poor people should go to the grave without that last mark of 
respect ; and he followed tl\e body to the distant place of 
interment; rapd bare-headed, stood to see every rite and 
oK>ervance respectfully performed." 

Fine thougli thys illustration may be of the qualities of 
the gentleman, we can match it by another equally good, 
of two ^Fn*glish navvies in Paris, as related in a morning 
paper a few years agd. “ One day a hearse was ob.served 
ascending the steep Rue de Clichy on its way to Mont- 
martre, bearing a coffin of poplar wood with its cold 
coq^se. ^ Not a soul followed — not even the living dog of 
the dead man, if he had one. The day was rainy and 
dismal ; passers by lifted the hut a? is usual when a funeral 
passes, and that was all. At length it passed two English 
navwies, who found themselves in Paris on their way from 
Spain. A right feeling spolte from bAifeth their serge 
jackets.^ ‘Poor wretch!' said the one to the other, ‘no 
one follows him ; let us two follow ! * And the two took* 
off their hats, and walked bare-headed after the coq^se of a 
stranger to the cemetery of Montmartre," 

Above all, the gentleman is truthful. He feels thsSl truth 
is the “ summit of being," and th^, Soul of rectitude in hu- 
man affairs. Lord Chesterfield declared that Truth made 
' the success of a gentleman. Thfe Duke ^pf .Wellington, 
writing, to KelH^rm^n, on the subject of prisoners on parole, 
whoa opposed to that gene^ral in the peninsula, told* him 
' tl^ which to English 

j;)ri(ifi:4iii^ ix^ortf thaq another, excepting Iiis ^e, 
it^MM his trttthfulnesft. f When English officers," sai^ 1 
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“ h?ive given their parole of honour not to escape, be sure 
they n^t break^ it. Believe bie — trust to their word ; ^ 
th^ word'^jf an English officer is a siire% guarantee than » 
^'igilance of sentinels.” ^ 

I’rue courage and gentleness g6 hand in hand. The ^ 
brave man is generous and forbeij^rant, never unforgiving 
and cruel. It was finely said of Sir John FranklifI by his 
friend Parry, that ^‘he was a-%man who never turned his 
bark upon a danger, yet of that tenddhiess tjialf]ie would 
not brush away a nioscjuito.” A fine trait of character— 
truly gentle, and worthy of the spirit o£ Bayard — was dis- 
played ^ a French officer in the cavalry combat of El 
Bodon in Spain. He had raised his sword to strile Sif 
Felton Harv’cy, but perceiving his antagonist had only one 
arm, he instantly stopyjed, brought down his snrord before 
Sir Felton in the usual salute, and rode past. To this may 
be added a noble and gentle deed of Ney during t|^e same 
Peninsular War, Charles Napier was taken prisoner at 
Corunna, desj)erately wounded; and his friends at home 
did not know whether he was alive pr dead. A special 
messenger ^^as ^sent out from England with a frigate to 
ascertain his fiite. Baron Clouet received the flag, and 
informed Ney of the arrival, Let the prisone:^ see his 
friends,” said Ney, “ and tell them he is well, and well 
treated.” Clouet lingered, and Ney asked, smiling, “whsit 
more ^e wanted ” ? “ He has an old mother, a widow, and 
blind.” Has he ? then let him go himself and tell her he 
is alive.” As the exchaluge of prisoners between the countries 
was not then allowed, Ney knevf that he risked the dis-^ 
pleasure of tli^e Emperor by setting the young officer at 
liberty ; but Napoleon ^proved the genrt’ous act. ^ 

' Xotwitli^tanding th% wail .which w^e occasional hear 
ifo^ '^.e chivalry that is go8e, our own age has writO<«^dr 
'^of l^avery and gentlenessK— of he^)ic selj denM aln|ji 
tenderness— which are ui&airpassed in history. I’he 
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events ofethe last few years have shown that our country- 
men are as yet an undegenerate ra^e. Oi^ the 'hleak 
plf^teau of Sebastopol^ in the dripping eperilou9> trenches 
of that twelvemonth’g leaguer, men of all classes proved 
themselves worthy of the noble inheritance of character 
Which their forefathers Jiave bequeathed to them. But it 
was in the hour of the great trial in India that the qualities 
of our countrymen shone forjh the brightest. The march of 
Neill on^Caiynporej'of Havelock on Lucknow — officers and 
mV;n alike urged on by the hope of rescuing the women 
ani the children- 7 -are events which the whole history of 
chivalry cannot equal. Outram’s conduct to Havelock, in 
resigning to him, though his inferior officer, the honour of 
leading the attack on Lucknow, was a trait worthy of Sydne)^ 
and alone justifies the title which has been awarded to him 
of, the Bayard of India.” The death of Henr)' Lawrence 
— that Ijrave and gentle spirit — his last words before dying, 

Let there be no fuss about me ; let me be buried a'//// /Ae 
meni ' — ^the anxious solicitude of Sir fJolin Campbell to rescue 
the beleaguered of Lucknow, and to conduct his long train 
of women and children by night from thence t^ Cawnpore, 
which he reached amidst the *till but overi>owering assault , 
of the evemy, — the caie with which he led them across the 
perilous bridge, never ceasing his charge over them until he* 
seen the precious convoy safe on the road to Allahabad, 
and tfien burst upon the Gwalior contingent like a tljunder- 
clap ; — ^such things make us* feel proud of our countrymen 
and inspire the conviction that tljf *' best and purest glow 
of chivalry is not dead, liUt vigorously lives among us yet. 

Even the common soldiers proved themselves gentlemen 
under tbeir triiJls. * At Agra, wherp so many poor fellows 
had befen scorched and wou,nded iif their encounter with 
'thcf>ffnemy, they were brought^into the fbrt, and tendcjly* 
iparsei by th» ladif s ; and the rough, gallant felk^ws pro^wil^ 
geAtle as any childrei^. ‘During the we^KS that the Isfiies 
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patched over their cBarge, never a word was said by any 
soldier thrf could ftiock the ear *of the gentlest. And when ^ 
oJi washover — ^vriien the mortally-woyided had died, j^nd< 
the sick and maimed who survived ^re able to demonstrate 
their gratitude — they invited th«r nurses and the chief 
I>eople of Agra to an entertainmeiU in the beautiful gaittens 
of the Taj, where, amidst flowers and music, the rough 
veterans, all scarred and mutilated as they were, stood up 
to thank their gentle countrywomen wHb had (;lolfi^d and fed 
them, and ministered to their wants during their tim# of 
sore distress. In the hospitals at Scutari^ too, many wounded 
and sic|j blessed the kind English ladies who nursed them ; 
and nothing can be finer than the thought of ttie»poor suf- 
ferers, unable to rest through pain, blessing the shadow of 
Florence Nightingale as it fell ui)on their pillow in the 
night watches. 

The wreck of the Birkett/mui off the coast of Afrjpa on the 
27th of February, 1852, aflbrds another memorable illustra- 
tion of the ^chivalrous %pirit of c ommon men acting in this 
nineteenth centur)', of which any might be proud. 
The vessei wa^ ^teaming along the African coast with 472 
men and 166 women and*children oij board. The men 
belonged to several regiments then serving at Ae Cape, 
and consisted principally of recruits who had been only a 
short time in the service. At two o’clock in the morning, 
whilij, all were asleep below, jthe ship struck with wlence 
upon a hidden rock which jjpnetrated her bottom ; and it 
was at once felt that* d^e must go^ down. The roll of the 
drums called the soWiers to arni? on the upper deck, and 
the men muslered as If on parade. The word was passeef 
io^at^e the women ami ^children ; and tl?e helpless creaturoi^ 
were brought from tfelow, mostly undressed, and ^handed 
•s^ently into the* boats. %^hen they had all left the'^^^p’S 
side, ^he l?ommander of the vesiel thSu^itlesS]^ call88 . 
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^ “ All thoseHhat can swim, jump overbifcird and make for tlij 
boats.” But Captain WrigKt, of the Qist^lighlanMers, said, 
if you do boats 7 oith themtHmm Snust h* 

su^atnped;^" and the br^ve men stood motionless. There 
was no boat remaining, jmd no hope of safety ; but not a 
heart quailed ; no one flinched from his duty in that trying 
moment.* “There was not a murmur nor a cry amongst 
them,” said Captain A\'right,«a survivor, “until the vessel 
made her jfea] plun^.” Down went the ship, and down 
went the heroic band, firing a feu dejoie as they sank beneath 
the waves, (dory 2nd honour to the gentle and tlie brave ! 
The exami)les of such men never die, but, like t^eir me- 
mories, ase immortal. “ t 

There are many tests by wliich a gentleman may be 
known ; ,but there is one that never fails — How does he 
exercise poK*cr over those subordinate to him ? How does 
he conduct himself towards women and children? How 
does the ofticer treat his men, the employer his servants, the 
master his pii])ils, and man in ever^ station thpse who are 
weakqr than himself,? The discretion, forbearance, and 
kindliness, with whi('h power in such caj|es^ is cjsed, n.ay 
indeed b* regarded^as the cniual test of gentlemanly cha- 
racter. T/hen La Motte was one day passing through a 
crowd, he accidentally trod upon the foot of a young fellow, 
who forthwith struck him on the face : “ Ah, sire, said La 
Motte, you will surely be sv)rry for what you have ^lone, 
when you know that / am blindP He w’ho bullies those 
who are not in a position to resi«< may be a snob, but 
cannot be a gentleman. Tfle who t>Taftni;'es over the weak 
and helpl^s may l^e a coward, but no truU man. The 
•ty rant, it has been* said, is but a sjave turned inside 9^ut. 
Stren^b, and the consciousficss of* strength, ,ie. a right- 
hejgyipt&d man, imparts a noblenesS to his character; but be^ 
most|c‘arefui how he^Vises it ; for ^ ^ f 
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/ “ It is excellent « 

, To hav^a giant’s strengtii ; but it L» tyrannous 
# To use It like a giant.” 

^Gentleness is mdeed the best test of* gentlemanlinfcss* A 
consideration for the feelings of others, for his inferiors and 
dependants as well as his equals, and respect for their •self- 
resj)ect, will pervade the true gentleman's whole •conduct. 
He will rather himself suffer a small injur}’, than by an un- 
charitable construction of another's behaviour, iijgcur the risk 
of committing a great wrong. He will be forl)earant of«the 
weaknesses, the failings, and the errors, of those ^^liose 
advantages in life have not been equal to his own. He w’ill, 
be merf iful ^'en to his .beast. He will not f>oasf of his\ 
wealth, or his strength, or his gifts. * He will notice jiutfed 
up by success, or unduly depressed by failure. He will 
not obtrude his views on others, but speak his mind freely 
when occasion calls for it. He will not confer favours with 
a patronizing air. Sir Walter Scott once said^of Lord 
Lothian, **He is a^nan/ron>whom one may receive a favour, 
and tlKit’s spying a great deal in these days,” 

Lord Chatham has said that the gentleman is characterised 
by his sacrifice' 01* self and pwjfercnce of others to himself in 
the little daily occurrences of life. In illustration of this 
ruling spirit of considerateness in a noble character, we may 
cite the anecdote of the gallant Sir Rali>h Abercron^by, of 
whom it Is related, that when mortally wounded in thfi battle 
of AlJoukir, he was carried in* a litter on board the ‘ Fou- 
droyant and, to ease his pain, a soldier’s bl^ket was 
placed under his head, Irom whicl» fie experienced consider- 
able relief. He asked* what it was. ” It’s only a soldier’s* 
blanket,” was the reply. “ JfVwsr blarfitet^is it?” said hg^ 
half lifting himself up. Only one of the men’s.” ‘‘ I wish 
JLo know tffe* name of the p*in whose blanket this is.**.. It- 
is^Duncau^oy’s, of the 42nd, Sjf Ralph.” “ S^en soe 1%^, 
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Duncan I^oy gets his blanket this night.” * Even tto 
' ease his dying agony the ♦general woul|l not fteprivei tlfe 
private soldier of his bliyiket for one night. The in|:ident is 
as good in its way as that of the dying Sydney handing his 
cup Of water to the private soldier on the field of Zutphen. 

iSie quaint old Fuller sums up in a few words the cha- 
racter o^the true gentleman and man of action in describing 
that of the great admiral, Sij^ Francis Drake : “ Chaste in 
his life, juit in his dealings, true of his word ; merciful to 
thdse that were under him, and hating nothing so much as 
idlehessc ; in matters espec ially of moment, he w'as never 
wont to rely on other men s care, how trusty or skilful soever 
they nhg|it \ieem to be, but, alwa);s contemnipg danger, and 
refusing no tjy;!, he was wont himself to be one (whoever 
was a second) at every turn, where courage, skill, or industr}*, 
was to be employed.” 

* Brown’s ‘ Ilorx- Subscciva.’ 
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LIVES* OF Boulton .AND watJ' ■, 

^ nil XC IP ALLY FIl0^f 

THE ORIGINAL SOHO MSS. ; 

cOMrRlsl^*(q|.^LSo a 

HISTORY«DF THE INVENTION AND INTRODlX5l1oN OF, ^ 
THE STEAM-ENGINE. • 

• ♦ 


*orixioys of the press. 

The Timer,— Mr. Smiles has done uiseh to link the names of Boulton and Wktt together 
in the volume before us. 'J'he more we re.ul of the rorresponileuce between these two great 
men during the birth of the nen motive power, the more N\e Iccl com meed that the wciijJ 
ha.s to be thanktul for their liappi p.irtnership. Boulton seemed In some happy chain 
possess all the qualities of mind that were vi anting in Watt. , . , From thf iigaps ol dusty 
leilgcrs in the counting-him,se at Soho, tlie author h.is drawn the materials loyliicse ilceply- 
iniercsting lues, and ha.** so handled them as to produce a volume winch worthily crowns 
his cthirts in this most interesting, because lijjjlorc untrodden, walk in literature. 

Pall M ill Gazf.tie. — Tlii'A-oIuTn?m.ay be ewnsidered as the conclusion of Mr, Smilcs’s 
interesting ‘ Lives of tlie Engineers,' . . . He has been enabled, by the examination of some 
hit tiertn unused papers, to tiirow' a new' light upon inuelv of Watt’s career; fll|d'hchiis 
shown much skill in using them so as not to become w earisome, and yet to give us a wry 
full and interesting picture. flf*liere is, in f.icjj a certain dr.imatic interest about tlie early 
^itory of the great discover), w hich Mr. Snules has w'eil brought out. . . . Boulton is a 
real ly noble cliaracter, to whom Mr. .Smiles has done justice, and whose combination with 
■ ni.in ol Watt’s marv'cllous abilities, but tlcfcctwc practical taleuts, was greatest use 
.i^hemselws and to the country. 

Daily Nkw's. — Boulton was the complement of W'.itt’s .ictivc intelligence. . a 

meinor) of whftih the leaders of industry in Great Britain may well be proud. Hia Virtues 
W'cre the commcoi virtues which render the English character rcspected*thta\|ghout the 
world, but in him thev were combined with .idmirable harmony, and were unsullied by 
•'f thosfUviccs which too frequently degrade the reputation ot our countiymeii. W'e 
t read ol Mr, Boulton’s grand striiggle to bring the steam-engine into further use WMth- 
feeling of pure admiration. . We laj down this volume with a feeling of pride and 
rt.iiiiiration that England had the li^iour of prodi^'i^g at the same time two such men, 
W'hose labours will continue to Jienefit mankind # the remotest generation, and with 
gratitude to the distinguished biogr^ihist who preserves lor the instruct^n of the times 
come pictures of them ^ full of litefnd reality, 

Satohday Review. — I n this volume Mr. Smiles h.TS puhil|hedci higlf^ interesting and 
judicioi^-condensed joint biograpUv of the two men to whom Englatidowes suftbsKn 
inculcul^le development of her wc^ijh and power during the last century. .« . . Mr. Smiley 
carries pleasantly aR^ho choose to read hirn Carefully, through the history <|ff the variouH 
imnrovcmentR engrafted bv'fkVatt on tus <^j^inal engine, and of the other scientihe inv'ep» 
tions gjipon which his fertile brain was perpetually at w'ork. He gives, also, a ctitibus affd 
jiteresting accouiH of the part taken by Boult^ in th^ preyentic^ of the 
lllivalent enme of coining L^e money, thniug^the^implicnflion of iS^am-power 

. jage of a far snore accurately-struck currency ix^xnetaj^ a xSore intrinsic value. 

■ w ft • . Kv 
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a Lwes of^' Boulton, and Watt. . 


JiiiTifH Quarteri.v RFviEw.—That Mr. Smiles’s will In* the standard life of the crcat 
engjineer is simnly the necessity of his );r&dlcr art as a^iudustrial bioKTapher. His skill i|p 
wetting togetlwr anecdote and description, representations of what w;if know n y itlt^a dis- 
k net specification of W'hat was coiitnlmt^d by his hem ; his|fr:imatic power, in tnis volume 
especially, exhibited in the contrast ot the tw’o partners, — the sanguine, sy culative character 
of Boulton, the anxious, morbul, ctutious temper o! Watt, — on| lull of 'hope in thp very 
darke^circumstances, the otw full of fear in the brightest, — give the volume a womlerlul 
charm. The Life ot \Vatt is a cpi/: ot disco\cry ; the narrative of it by Mr, Smiles is 
an arti^^c and tinisbed poem. ^ ^ , 

OusERVEK. — We venture to thinkShat this, Mr. Smilos’s me “* f^^' n^ork, will achieve 
even a^iigher popularity than those which have preceded it. We are imprc8.sed by this 
Imok witli the lact th.it hitherto, however highly public speakers and W'ritcrs maj have 
lauded Watt find his ■achicTcmciits, the genend public have really kiiow'ii little or nothing 
ol this great man’-', history, life, and character. Ihcse are admirably ami graphicallv 
depicted in the volume before us; in til; prcp.iration ol which the author appe.irs to 
have had access to a vast ma^s of authentic documents, of winch he has made excellent 
use. » ^ r * 

VA'iflTMiNRTER REVIEW. — Mr. Smilcs has told the tale of Boulton and Watt’s common 
struggk's and common iTiumphs, in his clear, manly style, with suffu icnt anecdote to illus- 
trate and enrich the narrativ^ and sufticicnt tcchmc.!! or scientilic explanation to make lus 
iradetB understand the flature of the iu\entions and experiments winch he mcords, 

M 4 ^^AZlNE.— The two men arc Inought before us with all thi distinctness of 
Hie. Af^c pioneers ot applied mechanics, Boulton and Watt contnend themselves to the 
special erkitutie of those whose pursuits he in the path wherein they lirst trod. So, too, 
in his degiee, docs Mr. Smiles dtsen'e to be remembered tor the services he has rendered in 
thus cmbaltudng the records of those men to whom knglaud owes so very much of her 
greatness. 

JPJtAMiMER.*»Bv knitting into one narrative the lives of both men, so intimately related 
“Tnmugh a qimtcr of a century that they could only he told as one storj', Mr. Smilcs has lor 
*i:he first time woVthily set forth the history' of onei of the most memorable manufacturing 
establishment in the w’hole circle of English commerce. It was a thing well worth doing, 
and Mr. Smites has done it with the sound knowiedge, grace of style, and excellent purpose 
of which all his c.irher books have given ample proot^ ^ 

Glasoow Herald. — ^Thc stoiy of the labours of these tw'o men is equal m povrer to any- 
thing that Mr, Smilcs has WTitten; and although *iierc are numerous biographies of 
Watt,.w^re certain that thc^c are none which will so faithfully and vividly bring him 
before the eye as this. I'be ' Life of Boulton,’ vlth wrhich tl^t of Wati is now' inscparahh 
joined, is one of the roost perfect contributi^.^ns which the author has made to English 
literature. * 


BiRMiNOHAn^T'AiLY GAZETTE.—Thc Hvcs of thcsc two mcn, so variously hut so richly 
i^dowed — ^tlie work which they did, md the courage with which they met'anvi overcaipte 
'UMraaous dlflicnlties — are more exciting than the stoiy of a ^‘at battle. In fact, the two 
ttvwwj^'be called the story of a great battle — the contest of genius and caurage with the 
forces m future|^ in which the former obtained the victory. . . . The ^ork is in eveip^ 
respect a m>rthy monument to the memory of the great mcn whose lives and works it 
commemorates. , ( 


Atlantic Monthly. — ^Tlie author of this work is an enthusiast in biography. Of all 
his published books, next to * Self-Help,* this volume, Irtclv issued, is his most interesting 
one. llie extennvc collection of Solm documents t(^«vhieh he has had access, has enabled 
. him to add so mtn^ that is new ami Suable to the stor^ of his hero's career, that hereafter 
this biography mt;nit take tlie first place as a record of the great inventor. 

Illustrated I.p99DON News. — A noble volume in every way — ki binding, paper, print, 
' illustrations, and Jhbjec( ^ironcludcs the * Lives of the Engineers,* which are a series oi 

bi^aphies all IwUshmen may read, perhaps with seme sadness, but certainly ^’th great 
^gUhre and ptfie. * - 
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% Lately published, by the safiie Author,* in 3 vols, 8vo., 63j.,^th 7 
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ACCOUNT OF THEIR PRINCIPAL ^frORKS,^NT) A JIISTORY 
OF INLAND COMMUNICATION IN BRITAIN. 


or/yjONs OF the press, t 

"There maybe many hero who have made themselves acquainted with a book 
ermnot he tooti idely hrou^jht into public notice — I mean the recent puh,^atioixi)f,a popvt|»r 
author, Mr. Stnile.s, cn^tleil *']'he Li\cs of the Engineers.* There may be those who 
ha\c read the Lite ot Bnndley, and perused the reconhef his (hscouragemn^t in the tanh- 
ness ot his own maul, as well as in tile cxtirnal circunist.auccs With winch determined 
to do battle, and n\er whu h he achieved his traimph. 'I'here may he those who have read 
the exploits ot tiic hhnd Metcalfe, who m.ide mads and bridges in England a time when 
nobody else had learned to make them. There may lie those who have dwcAt with interest 
on the acliicvements of Smc.iton, Rennie, and Telford. In that book we see of 
materials Englishmen arc made, 'riiese men, who have now' become ilhntmi among uSi^ 
had no meclianics’ institute, no iibraricll no classes, no examinations to chcoj^hem on their 
way. In the greatest poverty, difliculties, and discouragements, their cner^n were found 
sufiicient (ur their w'ork, and they ha\c w'riftcn their names in a distinguished page of the 
historj ot their country." — 7l|r Ri^hmRon. K. CAadstone at Manihcster. 

" 1 luivc just becn*reading a w'ork ol great int&est, w'hich I recommend to your notice— 

1 mean Sniiles's ‘ Lues of die Engineers.’ No more interesting Ixioks have beejn puhlisbod 
of late years than tliosc of Mr, .Smiles—his * Lives of the Engineers/ his ‘ Life uf G^rgc 
Stephenson,’ and lus admin^lc little book on * Self-Help ’-^-UWost valuable manual."— J/r 
Stafinrd Sorthcote at Exeter. • « 

• " Mr. Smiles lias prolouudlv studied, and has happily delineated in his lucid and fnitmc- 
tne biographies, that remarkable succession of gitleil minds which not by lucky 
guesses, but by incessant labour and by life-long thought, grudiinlly ARted that nol^ 
lHample oT dominion of man over the earth — the science of Engineering; and we are WKMtd 
to know' that there are men yet among usw'ho can wield theaarms of the inviiujjlk' 
of old, and wl^ will leave no meaner memory behind them." — Quarterly Revitw* 

" We cannot^nit refer in passing to the captivating and instructive which Mr. 

Sniilrs has devoted to tlie * Lives of the Engineers,' a record not before anempted of the 
achievemAts of a race of men who has'c dknlerred the highest honour and the most 
exteusT^'c lienetits on their country'. * Who are the great men of the present age ? ' said 
Mr. Bright a lew nights ago in th^ House of Commons, — * Not your Warriors — not your 
statesmen ; they are your engineers ^’ — Edinburgh ^ 

" A chapter of English histoiy i^ich had to ]0 w'ritten, and W'hic^, probably, no oiw^* 
could have written so well. Mr. Smiles has obtained a mass of original materials. It is not 
too much to say that wc now havePan Engineers’ Pantheon, with a cqipaccted narraffvc 
their successive reclanfttions from sea, bog, and fen ; a histijy of the gBjlpth of the inland^ 
communication of Great Britain by means of its roads, bndf^, cAais, Mild railw'^ws 
surrey «r the lighthouses, breakwatjre, clocks, and harbours constructed the prolfi|^H 
and accommodoaipn of our commilVe with th^ world." — 7'imes. 

" In two hairosffiAe volumes, richly Ululated and luxuriously printed, Ml^Bmilcs 
viiat 18 in fabt a History or the results oMEnginccring Science in this country.' Me 
' hist<#\' into the inost interesting form by developing it Ujrough su^essive st^es 
A^vesbf thu Engineers. Although his subject i^nc of the i^^t cun|U 8 and iRT^xnti^l^H 
whoft history of civiliz#ion, and aliounds inMetaiMthat aw knownWo delight edkm Otir 
boys, She gnAi^ Mr. Smiles traverses is to a remaftablc ift^c his own p|culiar j^Bsessioiu" 
^£xamin9t, • “ 





Lately published, by IjplRor, pW'BVo.. 

INnUSTRIAC BI©GR4?>Hyi 
Inm AcknS w!i M 

OPLVfO.VS OF THE PRESS. 

** Mr. Smiles has hit upon a rich vcki of ore, and vi'orks success. He hi^.ne 

Art of M^^anhy, which is b> no means so easv of attainment as, jCu^th^ from the number 
of peraops wno attcmpt this species of compositinn,.one would imattine it to be. Memoirs 
are cnuatless^nt the nunfocr ol hjogr.iphies that cairbe accepted as successful works of art 
are veiv few indeed, Mr. Smiles is not only a skilful workman, but he has chosen a new 
field o/ work. . . . Many ol the facts vvhic^ he pl.ucs before ms arc wholly new, and arc 
fleriTed trom the most liheh soyces. 'I'hus, M.mdslay’s partner, Mr. Joshua Field, and his 


expreaifllVith great deftness, and with a practised skill which renders the reader secure of 
entert^nment in e%erj- page.V — Timrs. 

This* js not a verv large hook, but it Is astonishing how' much individual, conscientious, 
aofl ttK^ochly ODguial research, has lieen required for its composition, |nd how much 
intcrcstifigw.atterir contains which we possess in no other form.^ Mr. Smiles rescues no 
name, but nUkiv histories, from, oblivion. His heroes are kn^n and gratefully re- 
membered tor the benefits they have conferred on mankind, but our knowledge of 
our lycii^actofS has hitherto iKrcn' mostly confined to our. knowledge of the benefit. It w:is 
reserved for Ht. Smiles to discover in the workshop heroes as true as ever hurled 
their battalicHHi across a battle-held, and to present ns with much-enduring, much- 
ftae d r svouring, and brave men, w'herc hitherto \vu had been content w'ith disembodied, 
[Inmost mcaningl<}ss names. 'I'he present w’ork is farther distinguished, not indeed trom 
Its predecessoof^ but from much of the current* literature, by the exquisitely pellucid 
English, the v%orou8 imt unobtrusive style, lu winch the narratives are conveyed. The 
valiie of the work before us is doidiled, and the time required for pcnising, and especially 
for consaitiug it h.ilved, by the full and mmutC inde^<n which its contents are tabulated.*' 
— Edintf/rgh DaUy Re’i’ie’Uf, • 

“Hr. ^iles,'in his well-known sensible, straightforward way, has given us in this 
* IndUBtrisilPbiography,' first, a r4pid sketch ot the histon* <it iroA and the smith in Britain, 
then Qftne beginnings and progress of the iron n.anui^'ture here, anti^the * mvnun' who 
pcrtected it, nnd,, lastly, of the mechaniGal invcntKir.s, aud tHC' inventors that turned into 
tools^nd machines the metal which the manufacturets pmduccd. I’he book is a historv ok. 
icon in Britain, in the most 'interesting form that such a history can take— a series of the 
biographtes of tiC men whose brains invented the successive improvements in the treatment 
of t|« ore and metal ; and the lives are told in the style fitted to them — plaid, vigoroies, 
iSflaKlU fOglish, fit for man ^nd boy to read.” — Reafler. 

»^ne of the most delightful books we have ever read. It is at onit practical, in- 
atructive ai^ suggestive. Whoever wishes to l)cnefit his young friends iwll present them 
every one ifttb a copy of this book. Whatever struggling rhechanic who, feeling that there 
is something beynnd what he now' knows nacan execute, yet hesitates or fears, 1| . him read 
this hook. It is St sovereign panacea for doubt or cowardice. Whoever takes delight ii» 
watching the development of knowledge and in ascerteining the sources of the privileges 
-^iich sniTound him, let him possess himself of this and wc can promise him a treat 
. of no ordinary cYof^cta.— -Shield Telegraph. ^ 

*' Mr. Smiles ha||^pfiucnt pen, and a simple, elegant, cafitivating style, which lends to his 
norrS^ive the gno^t possible charm. Altogether unpretending iii itself, the bonk is one 
of the most valuifde of recent contributions to our literature. A docs not profess to be 
^anstive of tbc^bjcct of v^ch it treats ; hut it will be far more widely read, and much 
■'sJuabte tj^^e student, fhan many a much moreVretentious production. It it«indeed, 
^ihlc to is without profit ; and we are dispolivl to class it,withrv|t disparagement 

ben, M best and most interesting of the valuable books wi kh-Mr. Smiles has^ 

war. * I . ' * • ' 

IvQ Mr. Smiles's work to the curiosity and good will of our rd ders,' 

L;!iittdljbting e^cta:(ton niat thcttwill approve It, not only a#' the yarrative oji 
Mai achicverviits of i^nuity, skMl, energy, and persiy'erance, but as thj worti|^ 
fof the great inilustriu advance mux by this countiy during the laat^IkL^-century.**— 









